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FOREWORD 


Galsworthy, in the sho-t story “A Reversion to Type,” describes the end of two 
literary fanatics-—the Clessicist and the Emotionalist—who concluded their bitter 
arguments by carving up each other with some handy boar spears. The Classicist 
was a man of culture, a Deliever in sports, and knew about ancestors. The Emo- 
tionalist was a long, weecy fellow with a lot of hair and a mouth like a girl’s. In 
the moonlight, the Classizist was discovered dead and the Emotionalist dying—his 
last words: “The snob!” Transferred to politics, this vivid short study might serve 
to illustrate the unremitting animosity which colors the contest between the Liberal 
and the Conservative. ew literary men carve up each other with boar spears; 
mostly, they confine themselves to fountain pens. Fortunately, liberal-conserva- 
tive differences do not es yet reach a boar-spear extreme in the United States. 
Yet we have lived through a century when the boar spear has been plentifully 
used in the world, and we are not entirely free of its advocates in this country. 
Generally speaking, though, issues and parties in the United States cannot be neatly 
fitted into liberal or conservative packages. The words form no more than con- 
venient tags to help us amalyze movements and views. In this volume, our authors 
describe various facets of issues in American life against the background of some 
general distinctions between liberals and conservatives. America is seen as essen- 
tially pragmatic in its politics, comparatively little. attracted by unalterable pro- 
grams or recalcitrant parties. Such programs and groups have existed; currently, 
as these essays show, spokesmen for the extreme right are most vocal, and their 
movements are tolerated by a people essentially moderate, even if inclined to the 
conservative. Liberalism has been under fire and somewhat cowed; something of 
a reassertion of liberal views is overdue. But, if liberalism has been uncertain and 
in retreat, conservatism is by no means united. Aside from the extremists, who 
speak for a small minor ty, conservatism itself has been watered down by redefi- 
nition. 

Even though the United States can be considered genuinely, and rather conserva- 
tively, united on fundamentals, the union is one which permits divergence. Two 
essays dealing with religious groups illustrate the diversity which can exist inside 
religious denominations both in theological and political matters. Here, as well as 
in the major parties, differences must be sought inside, rather than between, major 
organizations; often those differences are most inadequately described by a liberal- 
conservative division. Matters do not readily divide themselves into a contest be- 
tween the Classicist and the Emotionalist. 

In spite of mass communication, shopping centers, interstate highways, and com- 
mercial jets, sectional differences exist in the United States. The East, always 
close to governing circles, has been less susceptible to the extremism which has re- 
flected the resentment o? the rural Midwest and South. The South still struggles 
with its peculiar problem which colors its attitude toward governmental relations 
and jurisprudence. Buz only to the relatively uninformed northerner does the 


IX 
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South seen: united. The peculiar problem is less troublesome in the border states. 
States’ rights cease to be so attractive when they stand in the way of federal aid. 

American political philosophy appears complex and diversified; American politi- 
cal life is pragmatic and pluralistic; only to a limited extent and with many quali- 
fications can native phenomena be reduced to liberal-and-conservative terms. Yet, 
within these limitations, the terms permit our authors to illuminate some of the 
current controversies of American life. 


LEE $. GREENE 


Political and Intellectual Origins of American 
Radicalism, Right and Left 


By Victor C. FERKISS 


ABSTRACT: Radicalism has been relatively weak in America, 
so strong is the American consensus. In the past, most radical 
movements were leftist or liberal. Today, right-wing radical- 
ism is strong. Its intellectual and political roots are found in 
` leftist movements such as populism and the protofascism of the 
1930’s as well as >re-World War II isolationism. McCarthy 
was a link between these movements and the present radical 
right. ‘The major tenet of contemporary right-wing extremism 
is an anticommunism which stresses the domestic aspect of the 
Communist threat. Because of belief in the absolute nature of 
the struggle against communism and a conspiracy theory of his- 
tory inherited from leftist and isolationist movements of the 
past, the radical right has little faith in traditional constitu- 
tional and politica! processes and stresses clandestine and mass- 
action methods for fighting communism. In economics, the 
radical right favors a return to nineteenth-century laissez-faire 
liberalism; in social life, it favors greater conformity to tradi- 
tional norms. The future of right-wing radicalism depends 
primarily on the course of international events but also, in part, 
on the nature anc strength of contemporary left-wing radical 
movements. 
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He is author of Communism Today: Be- 


2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HE United States owes its national 

existence to a revolution. Yet, when 
it comes to politics and to ideas, Ameri- 
cans are not a revolutionary people. 
Even the war for independence was in 
a sense conservative, an attempt to re- 
store a state of affairs disrupted by an 
innovating British regime. America has 
the world’s oldest constitution. We cling 
not only to our ancient institutions, 
modifying them only slowly and then 
rarely in radical degree, but above all 
to the ideas, and especially the rhetoric, 
behind them—so much so that some ob- 
servers contend there never has been any 
significant dissent from the American 
consensus.* 

Yet political upheavals have occurred 
in America: the revolutions of Jefferson 
and Jackson, of the Square Deal, the 
New Freedom, and the New Deal—all 
within the framework of our constitu- 
tional system—and the struggle over 
slavery, decided by the Civil War. These 
challenges to the prevailing political 
framework were successful and were in- 
corporated into the American consensus. 


NATURE OF AMERICAN RADICALISM 


America has also spawned radical 
movements which advocated ideas di- 
verging so sharply from the accepted 
consensus that their adherents were 
forced to challenge the constitutional 
structure itself. Although these did not 
succeed in destroying the constitutional 
framework, they did alter or seriously 
threaten to alter it. 

In America, radical movements have 
arisen both on the left and on the right, 
in response to liberal ideals and to au- 
thoritarian ones. In this paper, “left” 
is understood to mean support of gov- 
ernment intervention to promote eco- 


1 Daniel J. Boorstin, The Genius of Ameri- 
can Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953); Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradi- 
tion in America: An Interpretation of Ameri- 
can Political Thought since the Revolution 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955). 


nomic equality; “right,” to mean oppo- 
sition to such intervention. By “liberal” 
is meant support for widening the ac- 
ceptable range of deviance from com- 
munity norms governing behavior and 
ideas; by “authoritarian,” a desire to 
narrow this range. In general, the radi- 
cal right is both rightist and authori- 
tarian; the radical left, leftist and liberal. 

Radical movements in America are 
conditioned by the fact that our politics 
are the result of clashes of interest rather 
than of ideas. Radicalism is the product 
of social, economic, or psychological 
drives which cannot or can only with 
great difficulty be fulfilled within the 
existing political framework. Radical 
movements seek social and political 
changes so drastic and basic that it is 
easy for their adherents to become con- 
vinced that their values cannot be im- 
plemented through established political 
institutions or in terms of traditional 
political ground rules. 

Despite this basic difference between 
radical and other movements, all politi- 
cal movements in America, whether radi- 
cal or traditional, left or right, tend to 
use the same political language. So 
strong is the hold of concepts such as 
limited government, democracy, consti- 
tutionalism, equality, free enterprise, and 
the like that all try to subsume their 
particular goals under the traditional 
political terminology. “Communism is 
twentieth century Americanism,” the 
Communist party once proclaimed, and 
the radical right denounces decisions of 
the Supreme Court as unconstitutional! 
What is distinctive about extremist 
movements in America, therefore, is not 
so much the express content of their 
ideas as their methods, the nature of 
their appeal to their followers, and their 
inability to accommodate their goals to 
those of the dominant consensus. 


AMERICAN RADICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, America experienced a 
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gradual growth in liberty and equality. 
Radical movements were nostly leftist 
or liberal; right-wing and authoritarian 
movements were mainly ccncerned with 
preserving the status quo. 

But basic social change were occur- 
ring under pressure of techr.ological, eco- 
nomic, and demographic factors, which 
led to the emergence o reactionary 
movements seeking to rexerse the new 
economic trends by polLtical means. 
Both populism and progressivism were 
in a real sense reactionary in that they 
sought a return to an era when the in- 
dependent farmer and small business- 
man were the dominant fosces in Ameri- 
can society. The antitrust policies of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Hter adminis- 
trations were one respons to this de- 
sire to turn back the cloc. 


Nineteenth-century radica-ism 


The nineteenth century witnessed a 
number of radical movements, some suc- 
cessful in that their aims w=re ultimately 
included in the majority consensus. It 
is easy to forget how revolationary some 
of the tenets of Jacksonianism were, so 
swift and complete was tLe triumph of 
such principles as full pol tical equality 
and equalization of the conditions of 
economic competition. ‘Lhe Abolition- 
ists, though an extremist -ninority both 
in their attack on slavery and in their 
willingness to resort to civil disobedi- 
ence, managed to join their cause to 
others in the Republican party and thus 
to achieve their major goal. Their ad- 
versaries, the principled bzlievers in po- 
litical, economic, and rac-al inequality, 
retired from the field un-il the era of 
Social Darwinism,? when zhe growth of 
industrial capitalism presented the na- 
tion with de facto inequaities of status 
and power which had to k= rationalized, 
as did the American conviction that it 
was America’s Manifest Destiny to domi- 

2See Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism 


in American Thought (Bostor: Beacon Press, 
1955). 


nate the peoples of Latin America and 
the Far East. 


Socialism and populism 


The majority acceptance of economic 
and political inequalities led to new 
movements of protest on the left, in par- 
ticular socialism and populism, which 
differed fundamentally in their goals, 
The Populists wanted to restore the 
small capitalist world of Jacksonianism, 
where all were economic equals. Pri- 
marily West and Midwest farmers, the 
Populists sought to preserve their eco- 
nomic independence and vanishing mid- 
die-class world against the changes in- 
herent in growing concentration of capi- 
tal. Authoritarian in social outlook, the 
Populists regarded the forces making for 
change as a deliberate conspiracy of the 
few, with international overtones.” They 
sought to fight this conspiracy by in- 
creasing the amount of direct popular 
control over government. They at- 
tempted, with considerable success, to 
modify representative government by in- 
troducing such instruments of direct 
plebiscitary democracy as the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, and direct elec- 
tion of a wide variety of government of- 
ficials. 

The Socialists sought to raise the liv- 
ing standards of the worker as such 
through widespread government owner- 
ship and regulation of the economy. 
American socialism was non-Marxian 
and largely inspired by such ideals as the 
“co-operative commonwealth” espoused 
by Edward Bellamy and Henry Dema- 
rest Lloyd. Like populism, it was largely 
agrarian in base, but, because of its cos- 
mopolitan urban wings, it was less au- 
thoritarian. Basically, the socialists ac- 
cepted the inevitability of economic con- 
centration and, rather than trying to 
halt this process, sought instead to sub- 
ject it to public supervision and control 

3 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform: 


From Bryan to F.D.R. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955), pp. 60-93. 
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and to redistribute its profits more equi- 
-tably.* 

The activities of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, the reforms pro- 
moted by the Progressives, and pros- 
perity destroyed populism and socialism 
as major political forces. But sources of 
radicalism remained. Economic condi- 
tions were depressed in farming areas 
through the 1920’s. 
labor—mining, forestry, migrant farm 
labor—which isolated workers from so- 
ciety made possible such movements as 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW). And foreign policy took on 
new importance as major ethnic groups, 
the German and Irish particularly, 
nursed resentments of America’s break 
with its isolationist tradition in World 
War I.’ 


Isolationism 


Roosevelt’s New Deal attempted to 
merge the forces of dissent into a new 
dominant coalition and, for a time, suc- 
ceeded. Concessions to organized labor 
weakened the potential appeal of the 


Communist and Socialist parties. Social’ 


security, unemployment insurance, and 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act weak- — 


ened the neo-Populist, protofascist ap- 
peals of Huey Long, Father Coughlin, 
Dr. Townsend, and Gerald L. K. Smith 
-~although Democratic Chairman James 
A. Farley estimated that Long would re- 
ceive five million votes as a third-party 
candidate in 1936.§ 


4See David A. Shannon; The Socialist Party 
of America: A History (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955). 

5 See Selig Adler, The Isolationist Impulse: 
Its Twentieth-Ceniury Reaction (New York: 
Collier Books, 1961); also Samuel Lubell, The 
Future of American Politics (New York: 
Harper, 1951). 

6 Donald R. McCoy, Angry Voices: Left-of- 
Center Politics in the New Deal Era (Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 1958), p. 
137. Long was assassinated in 1935. 


Certain forms of- 


Although the New Deal could tempo- 
rarily satisfy leftist economic pressures, 
it could not prevent the growth of radi- 
calism in foreign affairs. Roosevelt’s 
switch from isolationism to intervention- 
ism split the country both left and right, 
but especially the former. The Ameri- 
can Socialist party was torn asunder on 
the issue. Most heirs of populism and. 
progressivism, partly for ethnic reasons, 
remained faithful to an isolationist na- 
tionalism. Alarmed by the rise of com- 
munism and by trends in the direction 
of the cosmopolitan values they associ- 
ated with it, they rejected Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy and formed alliances with 
segments of the business community— 
mostly in the Midwest-—-which opposed 
the New Deal on both economic and 
foreign-policy grounds. Roosevelt was 
forced to turn to the eastern business 
and financial community and to the 
South for support. From this political 
reorientation arose an extremist opposi- 
tion combining nationalist isolationism, 
anticommunism, and elements of fascism 
which has endured to this day and is 
the forebear of the contemporary radi- 
cal right.” 

The Republican nomination of Willkie 
in 1940 preserved the American con- 
sensus by foreclosing effective political 
debate on the issue of intervention. The 
isolationists formed the America First 
Committee, which fought intervention to 
the bitter end. Their creed was: mili- 
tary strength at home; no intervention 
on behalf of the Allies, especially Soviet 


7See Victor C. Ferkiss, “Populist Influences 
on American Fascism,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 10, No. 2 (June 1957), pp. 350~ 
373; Paul S. Holbo, “Wheat or Wheat? - Popu- 
lism and American Fascism,” Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 1961), 
pp. 727~736; Victor C. Ferkiss, “Populism: 
Myth, Reality, Current Danger,’ Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 
1961), pp. 737-740. 

8 Wayne S. Cole, America First (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1953). 
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Russia, which they contenced would be 
the war’s real victor; and «pposition to 
control of American policy ky what they 
considered to be a coalition of Jews, 
Communists, and eastern susiness and 
financial interests. Socially, they con- 
sisted of midwestern and vestern heirs 
of the Populists and Progre-sives, lower- 
class urban ethnic groups, particularly 
Catholics, and a sprinkling of business- 
men. 


McCarthyism 


Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
and Huey Long, like the Fopulists, had 
combined leftist economics with nation- 
alism, isolationism, respec: for tradi- 
tional social values, and anciliberal atti- 
tudes toward civil liberties. After the 
war, prosperity diverted popular inter- 
est from economic reform but resent- 
ment of the Roosevelt-Trcman foreign 
policy and fear and hatred of inter- 
national communism contimued to grow. 
At the same time, war and postwar 
taxes and controls, as wel. as the rise 
of Communist power, mace additional 
upper-class converts to ubra-right na- 
tionalism. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy capitalized 
on this postwar dissatisfacton. His ap- 
peal uniquely united the divergent ethnic 
and social groups comprisin2 the opposi- 


tion to the dominant consensus. He him- - 


self was not a rightist economically; his 
voting record was, in fact, somewhat 
left of center on major issu=s of govern- 
ment economic interventiom He did not 
attack the power of labor unions nor the 
prevalence of farm subsidies as evidences 
of creeping socialism, He was able to 
gain the support of some wealthy busi- 
nessmen without alienating those fol- 
lowers who retained antibrsiness senti- 
ments.® 

For McCarthyism, the lccus of Com- 

9QOn McCarthyism, see Dariel Bell (ed.), 


The New American Right (N-w York: Cri- 
terion Books, 1955). 


munist subversion was the old eastern 
upper-class elite, the traditional enemy 
of the Populists and the upwardly mo- 
bile urban ethnic groups. His unifying 
appeal combined nationalism and a neo- 
isolationism which emphasized the do- 
mestic Communist threat and presup- 
posed an activist role in world affairs, 
although a unilateral one. The doctrines 
of McCarthyism accounted for America’s 
seeming impotence in world affairs, made 
victory theoretically cheap and easy, and 
served as a form of revenge for the anti- 
interventionists against those who led 
the nation into World War IT and now 
were the groups supposedly most vul- 
nerable to Communist subversion. 

When the Senator died, McCarthyism 
was already in eclipse, largely as a re- 
sult of his inability to turn his primarily 
Republican following against the leader- 
ship of their party. But the coalition he 
created survives in the contemporary 
radical right. 


RIGHT-WING RADICALISM TODAY 


Right-wing radicalism today can more 
easily be described than theoretically 
analyzed. Though it includes economic 
tenets resembling those of ultra con- 
servatism,’® its raison d'être, anticom- 
munism, stems from international ten- 
sions. Its ideas derive both from the 
traditional right and the traditional left. 
Its followers come from widely diver- 
gent social groups. Its unity is one of 
mood and psychology—of a sense of 
frustration which leads it to espouse a 
theory of history which causes it to 
question the efficacy of traditional con- 
stitutional processes, hence its extrem- 
ism. 

Like all American political move- 
ments, the radical right is a coalition 
both ideologically and sociologically. Its 
ideology is not always coherent—though 

10 On ultra conservatism, see Clinton Ros- 


siter, Conservatism in America (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1962), pp. 166 ff. 
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more so than that of the major parties 
—and is not equally accepted by all its 
members. Like all political ideologies, 
it finds expression at various levels of 
sophistication, from learned tomes to 
movies and cheap pamphlets. It is able 
to derive intellectual sustenance from a 
wide variety of sources, as long as they 
do not directly contradict its value prem- 
‘ ises or are not systematically opposed 
to its picture of the world. The list of 
books approved by the John Birch 
Society, for example, includes works by 
such scholars as David Dallin, Charles 
Beard, C. C. Tansill, Karl Wittfogel, 
Christopher Dawson, and Michael 
Polanyi.*? Organs of the radical right 
include the National Review (which, 
however, has attacked Birch Society 
founder Robert Welch),2? Human 
Events, and the Birch Society’s Ameri- 
ican Opinion. 

Though the radical right has organi- 
zations, it is not a single organized po- 
litical force. Like members of the domi- 
nant political parties, members of the 
radical right cannot be identified exclu- 
sively with any specific ethnic, eco- 
nomic, or social groups. But, just as 

most Jews and union members are 
- Democrats and most brokers and Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants are Republicans, so 
the radical right has a sociological co- 
herence resulting from and reflected in 
its ideology. 


Sociological basis 


Economically, its members are largely 
middle class; the Birch Society appeals 
primarily to the upper middle class," 


11 Richard Vahan, The Truth About the 
John Birch Society (New York: Macfadden 
Books, 1962), pp. 136-144. 

12 “The Question of Robert Welch,” Na- 
tional Review, Vol. 12 (1962), pp. 83-88. 

13 See S. M. Lipset, “Coughlinites, Mc- 
Carthyites, and Birchers: Radical Rightists of 
Three Decades,” in Daniel Bell (ed.), The 
New American Right (rev. ed.; New York: 
Collier Books, in press). 


and the Reverend Billy Hargis’ Chris- 
tian Crusade appeals to a lower—but 
rising—imiddle class.** In religion, mem- 
bers of the radical right tend to belong 
to lower-class Protestant churches, espe- 
cially Fundamentalist ones,?® or to be 
Catholics. Its supporters consist of 
groups which are well-off but not suffi- 
ciently well-off not to feel themselves 
threatened by welfare-state taxes and 
controls. They are often persons who 
have risen into the middle class from 
lower-class origins, and many come from 
the newer immigrant groups or from 
small-town backgrounds. Regionally, the 
radical right’s greatest strength is in 
areas of new—and insecure—wealth such 
as Florida, Southern California, and the 
Southwest, in the “Bible belt” of the 
lower Midwest, and in urban areas with 
large concentrations of Catholics, such 
as New York or Boston. Former Com- 
munists loom large in the leadership of 
the radical right, as do retired military 
men. Post-World War II refugees from 
central and eastern Europe are signifi- 
cant sources of support. 

The radical right has special appeal 
for the elderly and for the post-New 
Deal generation. Members are likely 
to be Republicans, except in the South 
and among Catholics. In education, 
like the politically energized generally, 
they rank higher than the norm. “New 
money” is important in financing the 
movement. The radical right differs 
from the prewar isolationist alliance in 
that German influence is less prominent 
— Eisenhower a Communist, perhaps; 


14 On Hargis, see Harold E. Martin, “Dooms- 
day Merchant on the Far, Far Right,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, Vol. 235, No. 17 (April 28, 
1962), pp. 19-24. . 

15 David Danzig, “The Radical Right and 
the Rise of the Fundamentalist Minority,” 
Commentary, Vol. 33, No. 4 (April 1962), pp. 
291-298. 

16 Edward T. Gargan, “Radical Catholics of 
the Right,” Social Order, Vol. 11 (November 
1961), pp. 409-419. 
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Adenauer, never-—-and the South is 
much more so. 

The radical right, although organized 
in groups like the Birch Society and the 
Christian Crusade, finds Its principal 
mode of expression in such ed koc forms 
as the Schwarz Crusade and various spe- 
cial-purpose front groups. 


Ideology 


What ideas hold the radical right to- 
gether? How do they resemble and dif- 
fer from other political ideas, particu- 
larly those of ultra conservatives? What 
are the sources of these ideas, how are 
they interrelated, and what is the na- 
ture of their appeal? Although the ide- 
ology of the radical right is not very 
highly developed or explicit on many 
matters, an intellectually and politically 
meaningful pattern is, nevertheless, dis- 
cernible. 


Absoluteness of the Communist menace 


The single most important tenet of 
right-wing radicalism is the absoluteness 
of the menace of communism and the 
struggle against it. It is not only an im- 
portant or the most important thing ‘in 
the world, it is the only thing. Every- 
thing that happens is a function of it— 
a nationalist revolution in Africa, gov- 
ernment medical care for the aged, or 
less homework in schools—just as for 
Marx everything was epiphenomenal to 
the control of the means of production. 
The Communists are winning because 
they recognize the absoluteness of the 
struggle; the United States is losing be- 
cause, save for the radical right, it does 
not. 

There are intellectual, psychological, 
and historical bases for this belief. This 
is essentially the picture cf the world 
offered by such commentators on inter- 
national affairs as James Burnham and 
John T. Flynn. Psychological support 
is provided by the need to Le constantly 
engaged in an all-out crusade against 


evil, a need fostered in America by 
some types of religious preaching. 

The semihysterical approach to inter- 
national affairs has an honorable his- 
tory. The demands of Manifest Des- 
tiny and the great crusades to make 
the world safe for democracy and to 
spread the Four Freedoms are cases in 
point. The radical right, in order to 
protest the policy of containment, in- 
vokes Lincoln’s dictum that we cannot 
live half slave and half free. And it 
is easy for the leaders of the radical 
right, especially those who are former 
Communists, to transmute the crusad- 
ing zeal of communism into their 
crusade against communism. 


Conspiracy theory of history 


Closely related to belief in the abso- 
lute importance of the fight against com- 
munism is the view of history as a con- 
scious conspiracy. The conspiracy the- 
ory of history is a concomitant of all 
totalitarian movements. It explains why 
what is so obviously good does not pre- 
vail. For those who reject the existence 
of contingency, complexity, and con- 
fusion in the world, and the glacial na- 
ture of most social and political change, 
the only possible explanation is that 
those in high places are either stupid or 
evil or both. 

For this idea, too, support is found in 
American tradition. The Populists be- 
lieved their economic woes due to a cabal 
of British and American bankers, aristo- 
crats, and Jews who wished to steal their 
land and subvert the traditions of the 
American people. The Nye Committee 
——chaired by a neo-Populist and fascist 
fellow-traveler and counseled by Alger 
Hiss—helped popularize the conspiracy 
theory of history by its revelations of 
the role of banking and the munitions 
industries in promoting American entry 
into World War I. Demi-Marxist his- 
torians have long regaled the public with 
tales of conspiratorial collusion between 
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business and the State Department in 
strengthening Franco, seeking Middle 
East oil rights, and the like. Isolation- 
ist leaders blamed our entry in World 
War II on a conspiracy of bankers, 
Jews, Communists, and New Dealers. 
McCarthy assailed the same groups— 
minus the Jews—as responsible for loss 
of China and other Communist triumphs. 
As scholars have noted, Alger Hiss— 
Harvard-educated, Anglo-Saxon, and up- 
per class—-was the perfect target for Mc- 
Carthy’s neopopulism.*’ Today’s radi- 
-cal right also sees the real menace as 
traitors among the elite. 


Creeping communism 


Related to the notion of history as 
conspiracy is the downgrading of the 
international importance of communism 
and concentration on the dangers of do- 
mestic subversion. This is a relic of 
traditional isolationism, the belief that 
America could never be successfully 
menaced from without. But, beginning 
with World War II, neoisolationism 
modified this dogma to read that 
America, with adequate military de- 
fenses, could never be successfully men- 
aced from without; isolationism and 
militarism went hand in hand. Today, 
however, the radical right de-emphasizes 
‘military as well as foreign-aid expendi- 
tures. It holds that the Communists are 
basically weak and that what makes 
them strong is our failure to use the 
strength we possess—-a concomitant of 
our failure to recognize the absoluteness 

of the struggle. Get rid of the traitors, 
- spies, and do-gooders in our midst, and 
we will triumph over communism with 
a minimum of effort and expense. This 
theory not only explains why the effort 
we have expended fighting communism 
has not yet eliminated the menace, it 
also promises a successful end to the 


17 Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Con- 
servative Revolt,” in Bell, of. cit, p. 55. 


struggle at the same time that harassing 
taxes and controls, justified as cold-war 
necessities, are reduced or eliminated. 

This theory leads to and is bolstered 
by a subassumption, namely that “‘creep- 
ing communism” is taking over through 
governmental encroachment in the eco- 
nomic sphere and through Communist- 
motivated subversion of our national so- 
cial and cultural life. 

The United States will become Com- 
munist—our grandchildren will live un- 
der socialism, as Khrushchev boasted— 


because the United States will gradually 


be transformed—whether under foreign 
direction or not is not always clear— 
through governmental action into a state 
identical to the Soviet Union. This 
creeping communism as represented by 
governmental intervention in the econ- 
omy, the income tax, social insurance, 
and the like, will continue to the point 
where it will be too late to turn back, 
and we shall awaken to find not only 
a socialized economy but slave labor 
camps, official atheism, an end to free 
elections, and all the other concomitants 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Intellectually, this theory stems from 
adherence to the values of nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire liberalism, the be- 
lief in free enterprise, and a limited 
state. The neoclassical economists Fried- 
rich Hayek and Ludwig von Mises and 
their American followers are the prime 
intellectual exponents of these ideas, but 
their political force derives from the 
popularizations of such men as Clarence 
Manion, Frank Chodorov, Felix Morley, 
and Henry Hazlitt, who combine lais- 
sez-faire economics with attacks on any 
and all widening of central government 
power. States’ rights and local govern- 
ment are extolled, and Congress is ex- 
alted over the executive. 

Laissez-faire values are held to be un- 
der a peculiar assault by stealth. Sup- 
posedly, a kind of continuum exists be- 
tween laissez faire and communism, so 
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that any movement away from the for- 
mer is necessarily toward tke latter, an 
obvious projection of the old right-wing 
Republican plaint about creeping so- 
cialism. 


Appeal of the radical right 


To what groups do such theories have 
a special appeal? They appeal to mem- 
bers of the so-called old middle classes, 
small businessmen, and professionals, 
who find their independence and status 
threatened by the rise of Hig business, 
big labor, and big government. Today, 
the radical right displaces zhe fears of 
these people from business to the so- 
cially more acceptable enerries, govern- 
ment and labor. Such theories also ap- 
peal to the members of rising ethnic and 
social groups who strugglec to achieve 
occupations which, in the past, would 
have guaranteed secure middle-class 
status, only to find that tkese occupa- 
tions no longer provide tke relatively 
high economic and social position they 
once did—inevitably so, sirce this rise 
has been facilitated by a general inflation 
in the social-status system. But their 
frustration leads them to seek more 
sinister explanations. 

Among the lower middle class, skilled 
and white-collar workers are dismayed 
to find that rising salaries Co not mean 
an equivalent gain in standards of living, 
and they blame not the monetary infla- 
tion which made the higher salaries pos- 
sible but political corruption and welfare 
and foreign-aid handouts aid for in 
higher taxes. The newly wealthy, espe- 
cially those who made the money in 
such industries as oil, where rapid eco- 
nomic advancement js still possible, are 
dismayed to find that government does 
not give them the freedom it gave the 
wealthy of the nineteenth century and 
that old wealth may not eccept them 
socially. All these groups have achieved 
what should be success acco-ding to the 


rules of old-style capitalism, and they 


are distressed to find it does not mean 
what they had hoped. So they blame a 
conspiracy for changing the rules. 


Communism in the social fabric 


The same social groups which ac- 
cept the theory of creeping communism 
in the economy also tend to extend the 
concept to the whole of American life. 
They look upon the period of laissez 
faire not only as an ideal era in which 
government kept hands off the economy 
but one in which traditional mores were 
maintained by community pressures, 
backed if necessary by government 
action. They see the decline of laissez 
faire associated in time with religious 
decline, increase in crime, weakening of 
traditional family and sexual norms, and 
substitution of one-worldism for patriot- 
ism. Because these two sets of events 
are sequentially associated, they are 
assumed to be causally related. The 
same factors which lead to government 
paternalism and economic interference 
must be those leading to the failure of 
government to maintain moral standards. 
Indeed, it is the blows against individ- 
ualism and self-reliance, epitomized in 
socializing tendencies in the economy, 
which lead to a loss of a sense of 
individual worth and responsibility and 
hence to crime, moral deviance, and loss 
of patriotism, Just as it is a lessened 
sense of individualism that makes pos- 
sible further government inroads into 
the economy. 

This belief has various origins. The 
city slicker, with his low moral stand- 
ards, has always been associated in the 
rural Populist mind with the economic 
enemy, Wall Street. It is from the great 
cities, especially the eastern cosmo- 
politan centers, that political support 
for socialism and moral degeneracy alike 
have come, as well as agitation for 
intervention in Europe’s wars. The same 
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organizations and social groups which 
favor the welfare state are also seen to 
support free speech for Communists, an 
end to censorship of indecent literature, 
coddling of criminals, and progressive 
education. 


Practical consequences 


The theory of creeping communism 
has obvious practical consequences. The 
followers of the radical right are not 
mad enough to see Soviet spies every- 
where, but, if advocacy of social welfare 
measures is objectively part of a world 
conspiracy against freedom, the enemy 
is literally everywhere. If the threat is 
universal and absolute, then all anti- 
Communist measures are justified. Se- 
crecy, infiltration, and calumny—estab- 
lished Communist methods—-must be 
used against them; because their agents 
are everywhere—in universities, on 
school boards, in Congress—then the 
methods can be used anywhere. Here 
lies the special bite of ultraright ex- 
tremism. It is an organized attempt 
to pervert the democratic process, based 
on a dialectical view of history which 
apes its enemies by converting all 
visible particulars into aspects of an 
underlying world struggle. The ultra 
right and the Communists are tactically 
united in their assault on the American 
consensus. 


Racialism 


This, then, is the ideological syndrome 
of the radical right: belief in a world in 
which communism is winning because of 
the treachery or ignorance of American 
leadership—winning in’ foreign affairs 
and transforming the very shape of our 
society itself. 

One noteworthy element is missing: 
racialism. Traditionally, American right- 
wing movements have opposed racial 
equality, regarding darker races as in- 


ferior. Nineteenth-century populism, the 
protofascism of the 1930’s, and isola- 
tionism were all anti-Semitic, even if not 
anti-Negro. But, beginning with Mc- 
Carthy, the racial theme was dropped. 
McCarthy’s followers were, if anything, 
more tolerant of race differences than the 
norm.?® The Birch Society is anti-anti- 
Semitic and anti-anti-Negro, and its 
members are apparently little if any 
more prejudiced than others of their 
socioeconomic and educational level.*® 
Whether the less upper-class elements 
moving into the radical right will main- 
tain this pattern is another question. 
Hargis has already had to fight: racist 
tendencies in his movement.?° 

This lack of racial bias has been at- 
tributed by one observer to trans- 
tolerance *+—a tendency, when united in 
a common life or death cause, to regard 
comrades from a different background 
with special favor. After all, the real 
enemy is the upper-class elite which cur- 
rently dominates the crucial sectors of 
American life. 


Use oF Drrect Mass ACTION 


The radical right is united, we have 
said, by a mood. It is extremist be- 
cause, if what it says is true—if even 
Eisenhower might be a secret Com- 
munist, if the Supreme Court is dom- 
inated by a pro-Communist Chief Jus- 
tice, and if anyone, no matter how well- 
intentioned, can be an unwitting agent 
of communism—then normal constitu- 
tional means are obviously not enough to 
save the country. So, in practice, the 
radical right is forced to oppose con- 
stitutional safeguards. But this leads to 
a contradiction in theory. Populism fol- 
lowed in the Jacksonian egalitarian 


18 Lipset, op. cit. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Martin, op. cit., p. 22. 

21 Peter Viereck, “The Revolt against the 
Elite,” in Bell, of. cit., p. 99 ff. 
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tradition. It, therefore, advocated in- 
creased popular participation in govern- 
ment. Coughlin, Long, and McCarthy 
could easily continue in this tradition, 
for they sought a mass following among 
those classes with little direct control 
over the major social, economic, and 
political institutions of American society. 

But men such as Welch attack democ- 
racy on theoretical grounds and make 
much of the semantic quibble that the 
United States is a republic, not a democ- 
racy. Yet those constitutional institu- 
tions which are farthest removed from 
popular pressure in most respects——the 
Executive and the Court—are in the 
hands of the enemy, as are the uni- 
versities and the press. So, despite their 
elitist beliefs, the leaders of the radical 
right are forced to adopt the Populist 
tradition of direct mass act‘on—national 
indignation conventions, mass meetings, 
fronts, letter-writing campaigns, peti- 
tions, and so on. Their view of history 
as the conspiracy of a highly placed few 
forces them to take the road of direct 
popular democracy and t> spurn that 
of representative democracy and con- 
stitutionalism. 


FUTURE OF THE RADICAL RIGHT’ 


What is the future of the radical 
right? This depends primarily on the 
course of world events. The ideas of the 
radical right can only be disproved by 
victory over communism under the lead- 
ership of representatives of the pres- 
ent dominant American consensus. Re- 
verses like Cuba strengthen the radi- 
cals; defeats for communism, at least 
if they are perceived as such by the 
public, weaken them by dampening the 
anxieties on which they feed. Should the 
United States undergo a major recession 
which the radical right could attribute 
to government action and Lence to Com- 
munist influence, the movement might 
grow rapidly. Economically disadvan- 





taged groups might be attracted by their 
explanation of events and mobilized 
against a government of “socialist med- 
diers,”’ thus seriously endangering con- 
stitutional government. 

In part, the future of right-wing 
radicalism depends on the future of left- 
wing radicalism. Despite the existence of 
deep veins of poverty in our affluent 
society,?* there is currently no sub- 
stantial radical movement based on 
economic grievances. The issues which 
are stimulating new enthusiasms and 
organizations are c:vil rights, civil liber- 
ties, and peace thrcugh nuclear disarma- 
ment.** The growing dissatisfaction of 
Negroes with the pace of integration,” 
disapproval of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and the growth of 
nuclear pacifism have led to such extra- 
legal direct action as sit-ins, Freedom 
Rides, picketing, and sail-ins. Though 
nonviolent, these are expressions of a 
belief in the right of the individual or 
group to refuse to conform to decisions 
reached by democratic political proc- 
esses, statements of despair of convinc- 
ing a majority of the people of the 


justice and overriding importance of 


their cause or of convincing them in 
time. The radical left, like the radical 
right, is so certair. of the supreme im- 
portance of its gogls that it is ready to 
seek them outside the traditional con- 
situtional framework. 

It is impossible to predict what effect 
left- and right-wing radicalism will have 


22 See Michael Harrington, Zhe Other 
America (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1962). 

23 See the symposium, “The Young Radicals,” 
Dissent, Vol. 9 (Spring 1962), pp. 127~163. 

24 One special form of racial protest is the 
anti-integrationist Black Muslim movement. 
This may become the most significant radical 
group in America but has not been discussed 
in the paper because of its separatist rejection 
of the very context which gives the other 
movements their meaning, that is, American 
society itself. 
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on one another. They may cancel each 
other out, enabling a middle-of-the-road 
consensus to continue to dominate the 
political process. Or they may feed upon 
each other, confirming one  another’s 
worst fears for the future, and ultimately 
create a situation in which a stable 
consensus no longer dominates our 
political life. That the radicalism of 


either right or left will soon disappear 
is unlikely. They are attempts, however 
unpalatable to most Americans, to deal 
with objective problems—the world-wide 
Communist assault on democracy and 
the grave danger of nuclear holocaust. — 
As long as these problems remain un- 
solved, they will continue to elicit ex- 
tremist responses. 


versity of Nebraska. 


Conservatism 


By JASPER B. SHANNON 


ABSTRACT: Conservatism has played a significant role in the 
development of American politics notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary tradition ir the United States. In the absence of a 
crown and a nobility, conservatism has centered around the Con- 
stitution and the institution of private property. Deeply per- 
turbed by the appearance of New Deal and Fair Deal welfar- 
ism, many conservatives hoped the security state was a passing 
phenomenon. The persistence of the Cold War and the accept- 
ance by the moderéte Eisenhower regime of the New Deal re- 
forms have left mamy conservatives profoundly disturbed. Anti- 
communism developed around the investigative function of Con- 
gress as the chief device used to combat liberalism. Since 1960 
a secret organizaticn, the John Birch Society, has been created 
which advocates redical action, such as the impeachment of 
the Chief Justice. The Supreme Court is the current focus of 
criticism. The strategy of the extreme right appears to be the 
splintering of the Republican party. Amply financed by the 
nouveaux riches, especially the oil beneficiaries of special tax 
privileges, widespread propaganda is being spread to inflame 
the unthinking messes. The radical right has some resem- 
blance to fascism bit should not be so regarded unless stronger 
leadership and mote violence develop. 
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ONSERVATISM as a distinct po- 

litical term is 130 years of age, 
coming into general usage after the 
Great Reform Act of 1832 in Great 
Britain. The word meant opposition to 
reform. In general, conservatives wish 
to preserve present or past values rather 
than to create or adopt new ones: Oddly 
enough, etymology gives little help in 
defining the term. For example, con- 
servatism and conservation go to the 
same basic Latin roots but, in American 
political history, they have opposite 
connotations. Conservationists in both 
the Theodore Roosevelt and the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt eras were regarded as 
radical, or at least liberals or progres- 
sives. In Europe, conservative parties 
generally have stood for loyalty to the 
monarchy, for King and Country, and 
the traditional national way of doing 
things. In America, the colonial con- 
servatives were likely to be loyalists, 
followers of the Crown, Tories, in the 
language of their day. Members of 
the governor’s council were generally 
large landowners, frequently seeking 
larger grants. ‘They were likely to be 
officials in the accepted clerical hierarchy 
in the established church of the domi- 
nant denomination, and, not infre- 
quently, they were officers in the colo- 
nial militia. 

The anomalous position of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution as 
modern conservatives is frequently dwelt 
upon. Descendants of revolutionists, 
they are embarrassed ideologically in 
opposing the application of the sweeping 
doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the essence of the contempo- 
rary propaganda of liberals, especially 
of minorities seeking civil rights and 
admission to full citizenship upon a 
basis of equality. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND PROPERTY 


The Constitution, since American con- 
servatives have no crown as a rallying 


point, stands in its place. Inasmuch as 
there is no native American nobility or 
monarchy and both are prohibited by 
the American Constitution, American ad- 
vocates of inequality have usually fallen 
back upon the institution of private 
property as a bulwark against egalitar- 
ianism. The American conservative has 
found in the doctrine of liberty a defense 
against equality. Property is necessary 
to undergird liberty of conscience. Free 
enterprise is essential to the freedom of 
the soul or the mind. As a wall of 
separation was erected by the Bill of 
Rights against the interference of the 
state in the realm of religion, so the 
followers of Adam Smith found in the 
natural law of society and a free market 
a bulwark against interference in the 
economy by the state. However, the 
sweep of nationalism, especially eco- 
nomic nationalism, in the form of tariffs 
gave an ambivalence to this argument. 
To Hamilton and Clay, the contention 
was that a balanced society required 
industry and commerce to offset the 
uniformity imposed by Jeffersonian 
agrarianism. Against the centralizing 
force of technology, the South fell back 
upon states’ rights as a bastion of sup- 
port against industry, equality, and 
technology. It was upon the Constitu- 
tion with its safeguards against inter- 
ference with private property, even in 
human beings, that John C. Calhoun, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and Roger B. 
Taney relied when assailed by the 
glittering generalities of the Declaration 
of Independence. Conservative Repub- 
licans were recruited primarily from the 
old Whigs who were later pitted against 
radical Republicans who wished to 
abolish slavery immediately. Lincoln 
placed his policy upon nationalism and 
order as established in the Constitution, 
and Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens pushed the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the point of revolution- 
izing southern society by incorporating 
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former slaves into the el-ctorate with 
full rights of franchise. 


Roots oF CONSERVATIVE DOCTRINES 


Historically, the Consitution was 
established out of a reaction to the 
radicalism of the Declarction. Early 
American conservatives anc liberals both 
owed a great deal to John. Locke whose 
treatises on government wre written to 
expound views congenial to the great 
Whig landowners and merchants of the 
seventeenth century. Locke was an 
advocate of both liberty -nd property. 
The Declaration of Indepeadence leaned 
toward liberty, but the feamers of the 
Constitution were motivated by a desire 
to create stability and s-curity, espe- 
cially the security of proparty. In fact, 
Locke lay down as the fundamental 
purpose of the state the protection of 
property. This appeare to be the 
foundation stone of capitarism, but it is 
not clear that he meant individual 
property. He probably intended to 
defend collective propert- whose title 
was in all mankind as children and 
grantees of God.? 

The matter becomes @mplex, how- 
ever, when Locke decrees hat the value 
of property depends upor the amount 
of labor incorporated in ©. This view 
was later apparently accepted by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of the fcunders of the 
Republican party, when be declared in 
a message to Congress: “Labor is prior 
to and independent of capital. Capital 
is only the fruit of labor; and could not 
have existed if labor had nct first existed. 
Labor is the superior o` capital and 
deserves much the higl=r considera- 
tion.” 2? Moreover, it is not clear whether 
primitive communism was a part of the 


1Peter Laslett, John Locke Two Treatises 
of Government (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), pp. 102-03. 

2 Archer H. Shaw (Ed.) The Lincoln 
Encyclopedia (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950), p. 181. 


golden age, the Garden of Eden, or 
whether it was an evidence of original 
sin. Within the American tradition, it 
seems to have been all three, whether 


simultaneously or seriatim is not always 
clarified. : 


FUMAN NATURE 


Conservatives are likely to be skeptical 
of the rationality of men, especially 
when they act in groups. From Edmund 
Burke and Alexander Hamilton to Her- 
bert Hoover, they have distrusted the 
capacity of any generation to recon- 
struct society by logic or reason. Con- 
vention and experience are safer guides 
than experiment, statistics, and inference 
for the foundation of human institutions. 
Human nature is a frail reed upon which 
to depend for judgment upon values. 
Power corrupts human nature. Lord 
Acton’s famous aphorism concerning the 
absolute corruption of power is cited by 
a prominent spokesman for contempo- 
rary conservatism, who emphasizes the 
danger of the concentration of political 
power and defends the original doctrine 
of limited power as established by the 
Constitution.’ 

If an institution exists, that existence 
is prima facie evidence of its validity. 
The burden of proof is always upon 
the advocates of change. Yet there are 
the stubborn facts of social change. 
One of these is the increase in the num- 
ber of human beings upon the planet. 
Population of the world doubles within 
the life time of its current inhabitants, 
largely as an outgrowth of science and 
technology. Material change is the 
perpetual solvent which alters human 
environment. The person of threescore 
years has seen most of the changes 
wrought by mass production of motor 
cars and the introduction of airplanes. 
Obsolescence, even planned obsolescence, 

3 Barry Goldwater, The Conscience of a 


Conservative (Shepherdsville, Ky.: Victor 
Publishing Co., 1960), pp. 22-23. 
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is a part of our economy. Adjustment 
and readjustment is a certainty in an 
increasingly uncertain world. There is 
a steady erosion on the human nervous 
system which increases the nostalgia for 
simpler ways of life. A half century 
ago, Graham Wallas raised the question 
of man’s adaptability to his environ- 
ment. Environment changes rapidly, 
human nature very slowly, if at all. The 
resulting stress and strains upon human 
nerves and psyche are enormous. We 
are daily reminded of the growing in- 
cidence of mental disease, juvenile de- 
linquency, divorce, and crimes of vio- 
lence. A few anthropologists intimate 
that the simple human mechanism can- 
not survive the complex technological 
environment of atomic fission. Like 
other animals, man may be doomed to 
extinction, especially since his scientific 
knowledge is so superior to his ethical 
achievements. The pressure of all these 
facts may give pause to the most opti- 
mistic liberal. What it does to the 
pessimistic or emotional temperament 
may be well-nigh catastrophic. Escapism 
and scapegoatism appear to be well- 
established human behavior patterns. 
The incurable romantic escapes into a 
utopian future, the creation of his per- 
fervid imagination. The incurable pes- 
simist escapes into a nostalgic utopian 
past. Both are equally unrealistic. The 
liberal blames the status quo for his 
failures; the conservative ascribes his 
lack of success to social change. 

Even if they agreed on ends and 
purposes, conservatives and liberals may 
disagree on means. Conservatives as 
well as liberals may disagree among 
themselves on means. Theodore Roose- 
velt characterized visionaries and dream- 
ers as the lunatic fringe. Today, the 
phenomenon of the radical right has 
emerged—those who would alter existing 
institutions because they have gone too 
far to recognize strange minorities or 
have yielded too much to mass majori- 


ties. Aristotle ascribed all change or 
revolution to too little or too much 
equality.* 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION . 


It may be worth while to examine a 
few of the fundamental premises in the 
American tradition. First, these emerged 
from the American Revolution and its 
antecedents in Great Britain. In fact, 
although advanced by the liberals in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the doctrines were children of both 
theology and practical experience. Gov- 
ernments were regarded as inherently 
evil. Were it not for the evil nature of 
man, government would not exist at all. 
The fact that the governments com- 
plained of were monarchical or auto- 
cratic was glossed over, and all govern- 
ment was categorized as bad. The 
notion of government as a_ referee, 
primarily a restraint upon violence, is 
deeply embedded in the American tradi- 
tion. The fact that this ideology was 
a by-product of an agrarian, self-suffi- 
cient society is ignored. 


CORPORATE GROWTH AND PARTISAN 
POLITICS 


In the impasse which resulted from 
Reconstruction, a new group of men ob- 
tained strategic control of the economy. 
The power of the rulers of the economy 
was rapidly concentrated into the hands 
of -great masters of technology and 
credit who utilized the corporate struc- 
ture to the fullest. The new economic 


‘rulers created devices for controlling 


credit through centralized banks and 
transportation by means of banker domi- 
nance of railroads.. Subsequently, by 
the consolidation of the process of re- 
fining oil so necessary to a motorized 


4“Thus inferiors become revolutionaries in 
order to be equals, and equals in order to be 
superiors.” Ernest Barker, The Politics of 
Aristotle (London: Oxford University Press, 
1946), p. 207. 
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economy and by the invention of holding 
company ownership of the natural mo- 
nopoly of electricity, the masters of the 
economy became vastly more powerful 
than the politicians who eperated the 
laissez-faire state. Through financing 
the propaganda to gain consent of the 
electorate, as well as by controlling the 
procedure of selection of cardidates, who 
in turn appointed office holders sub- 
servient to the masters >f economic 
- organization, the political state was re- 
duced to a subordinate position among 
the agencies of social control. In the 
meantime, the development of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis with its conception of 
continual struggle and conflict offered 
the new elite a ready justification of 
their power in the economic hierarchy. 
Natural Jaw was a convenient rational- 
ization whenever religious conscience be- 
came troublesome. An ethic was founded 
upon the medieval Christian doctrine 
of trusteeship. Men of great wealth 
were guardians of earthly goods for the 
benefit of others. They could do for 
people what they would or could not do 
for themselves in the areas of culture, 
art, music, libraries, and education. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Between 1866 and 1890, there was 
little to choose between the major 
political parties. The Democrats were 
largely dominated by a mystical attach- 
ment to the feudal doctrine of locality. 
Samuel J. Tilden and Grover Cleveland 
were laissez-faire advocates even more 
than the Republicans who were ideolog- 
ically embarrassed by their economic 
nationalism, namely, the tariff. Tilden 
planned to make the leading exponent of 
social Darwinism, William Graham Sum- 
ner, his Secretary of tre Treasury. 
Cleveland could and did use national 
power to crush a railway strike, relying 
upon the equitable dogma oi government 
property in railroads and tke mails. He 
abjectly surrendered credit control to 


the sovereignty of the House of Morgan. 
He was a devout worshiper at the throne 
of the gold standard. 

Meanwhile, farmers found their prop- 
erty expropriated by the economic sover- 


.eigns who controlled credit, price, and 


transportation. They never fully under- 
stood what was happening to them, but 
they struck out blindly against their 
exploiters and sought in a very un- 
Jeffersonian manner to use national or 
federal power to regulate railroads (In- 
terstate Commerce Commission) and 
trusts (the Sherman Act). When 
William J. Bryan merged Populists and 
Democrats in 1896, the Hills, Cleve- 
lands, Carlisles, and Whitneys, as well 
as Breckenridges and Buckners and Wat- 
tersons, deserted the Democratic party. 
Failure in attempts to assume the old 
Democratic conservative roles in 1904 
and 1924 pointed the road for party dis- 
aster to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 


Tae ImpacT oF TECHNOLOGY 


Farms and rural culture, the original 
basis of American political institutions, 
are disappearing. The voter who is 
sixty has seen the agrarian and self- 
sufficient way of life largely disappear. 
From 1910, when the United States was 
almost equally rural and urban, to 1960, 
with only one person in twenty actually 
farming and then by high-powered motor 
driven tractors instead of with human 
and horse power, is an astonishing 
period of transformation. A technolog- 
ical revolution has transpired in three 
decades. It is not unlikely that the 
consequences of this agarian revolution 
will be greater than those of the 
enclosure system on medieval England. 
The shift from an America of isolated 
self-sufficient farmers to one of meg- 
alopolis has already had dramatic po- 
litical results. The presidency goes to 
the party which can carry the great 
industrial states. This was demon- 
strated in 1944, 1948, and 1960. Con- 
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gress is governed under seniority by one- 
party regions dominantly rural. Senior- 
ity and gerrymander are parts of our 
over-all constitution, by prescription if 
not by solemn compact. When the 
Supreme Court struck a blow at racial 
segregation in 1954, it was altering the 
prescriptive constitution more sharply 
than the written document, hence the 
violent resistance of so many conserva- 
tives. A further blow was struck in 
1962 when the Supreme Court laid the 
foundation for federal judicial control 
of reapportionment. Since World War 
II, strenuous efforts have been carried 
on in the heartland of Republicanism, 
the center of economic nationalism— 
the Midwest—to establish a two-party 
system. 


THE MIDWEST 


Michigan has a Democratic party, 
largely labor union, created as a by- 
product of the motor technology of 
Detroit. The last bastion of conserva- 
tive opposition was the gerrymandered 
and unrepresentative state senate. De- 
termined to hold power against the po- 
litical doctrine of one man, one vote, 
the Republican party succeeded in get- 
ting the state voters to adopt area as 
well as population as a basis of rep- 
resentation. The Senate blocked the 
passage of a state income tax and forced 
an increase in the sales tax by endanger- 
ing the existence of all public services. 
Wisconsin voters approved a similar 
amendment, but the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court ruled the amendment unconstitu- 
tional.” However, a selective sales tax 
. was forced upon the Democratic gover- 
nor as a compromise to keep public 
services operating. Thus, the historic 

5 The amendment was first voted down in 
the regular election of 1952, but, when re- 
submitted at a spring primary in which there 
were few urban contests, a majority of a 
very small turnout approved. The Farm 


Bureau was one of the chief groups pushing 
the area proposal. 


position of Progressive Wisconsin was 
changed from progressive to regressive 
in taxation. Similar efforts at area rep- 
resentation were proposed in Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. Liberal Demo- 
crats have two senators and a governor 


_In Michigan and two senators in Min- 


nesota and a governor and a senator in 
Wisconsin. They had governors in Iowa 
(four years) and Minnesota (six years) 
and in Nebraska two Democratic gov- 
ernors in succession in spite of Repub- 
lican ascendancy in the delegations to 
the federal House and Senate. ‘The 
growth of industry followed by union- 
ization spells the ultimate triumph of 
liberalism, unless some constitutional 
bulwark is established like the House of 
Lords to block the growth of union 
welfarism. No conservative, however, 
has undertaken to defend government 
aid to agriculture as a means of preserv- 
ing the economic base for rugged in- 
dividualism. Conservatives rather sup- 
port the technological revolution, which 
is destroying the very people and in- 
stitutions they profess to admire. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


The doctrine of separation of powers 
is founded upon the belief that all gov- 
ernment is dangerous. The Constitu- 
tion grants only limited powers, and 
these powers are channeled into three 
separate compartments. Only in war- 
time can all these be directed into the 
same channel. Energy can be supplied 
chiefly by the executive, hence the - 
presidency becomes the agency through 
which direction can be given to the state. 
Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, the two 
Roosevelts, and, somewhat belatedly, 
Truman pressed for social change. 
Lincoln paid with his life, because he 
symbolized, in the paranoid mind of 
John Wilkes Booth, the exercise of 
tyrannical power. ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
split his own party; Wilson wrecked his 
health; Franklin D. Roosevelt broke the 
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third-term tradition and prcbably has- 
tened his own death by becoming indis- 
pensable to the liberal movement. The 
political strategy of conservatism is to 
equate governmental power exercised by 
the executive with the old tyrannical 
power of a monarch. The fact that 
these newer exercises of power have 
popular consent only makes the power 
the more arbitrary to conservatives. 
Conservatives do not approve of con- 
centrated power in public gcvernments. 
In the name of liberty of free enterprise, 
they may approve of concentrated power 
in the economy in the exercise of eco- 
nomic sovereignty over the lives and 
work of millions of people. When the 
President of the United States intervenes 
in behalf of his concepticns of the 
general interest, his actions are described 
as dictatorial. The debate is shifted 
from economic terms, the competition 
for wealth and prestige, ~o political 
terms, the right of the citizen against 
a tyrannical political leader. Rarely is 
the discussion based on the nature of 
monopoly or economic private govern- 
ments. 


TAXATION AND CONSERVATISM 


Aside from any ideological base is 
the fact of wealth against poverty. Un- 
able to destroy monopoly and imperfect 
competition, liberals employ2d progres- 
sive taxation as a weapon égainst con- 
centrated wealth. Progressive taxation 
has existed for almost a half-century, 
but the burden of taxation was so light 
before World War II that th= economics 
of taxation was less important than the 
pattern of taxation impos2d by the 
Second World War and its aftermath, 
the prolonged Cold War. Wot only is 
the burden heavy, starting with a one- 
fifth bite in the lower brackets, but taxes 
are withheld from payrolls. A glance 
at one’s nominal income conapared with 
his income after taxes is < traumatic 


exercise in any income bracket, but, in 
the highest echelons, it is an almost 
lethal shock. Keeping in perspective the 
fact that parliamentary government 
came into existence because of differ- 
ences about taxation and that “taxation 
without representation” was an im- 
portant factor in the American Revolu- 
tion, it is little wonder that high income- 
tax rates become personally poignant 
to people in all brackets. The fact that 
a large number of state legislatures have 
approved a proposal to repeal the in- 
come-tax amendment is evidence of the 
visceral resentment to high taxes. The 
consequences of a repeal may be cata- 
strophic, but, to emotional conservatives, 
the appeal is very attractive. Economic 
conservatives have fought a long battle 
of strategic retreats since the economy 
became centralized in the years follow- 
ing the Civil War. For thirty years, 
conservatism in the new industrial 
society dominated both political parties. 
The advocates of social change had to 
undertake to form new parties, a well- 
nigh impossible task under the American 
constitutional system. The Greenbackers 
and the Populists, not to mention the 
Socialists, Prohibitionists, and Single 
Taxers, might control a balance of power . 
but never majority power itself. When 
William Jennings Bryan merged the dis- 
satisfied Populist farmers with the 
Democratic party in 1896, with credit 
the central issue, he changed not only 
the character of his own party but that 
of the Republican party itself. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


When accident made Theodore Roose- 
velt president, he found himself the 
nominal leader of a party which did not 
accept his Lincolnian liberalism. ‘The 
Supreme Court, the senatorial group led 
by Nelson P. Aldrich, combined with 
the centralized political power in the 
hands of Speaker Cannon, prevented 
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drastic change. When George W. Norris 
successfully led the movement to curb 
Cannon and the Constitution was 
amended to elect United States Senators 
directly and the costs of war were shifted 
from sales taxes (tariffs) to income 
taxes, formidable breastworks of con- 
servatism were penetrated. However, 
the Republican party organization re- 
nominated Taft. With the control of 
the organization remaining in the hands 
of Penrose, the economic conservatives 


were able to nominate and elect Hard- 


ing, Coolidge, and Hoover in the 1920’s 
as the cynicism of reconstruction fol- 
lowed World War I. The Progressive 
revolt of 1912 among Republicans 
opened the way for many liberals to 
join the Democrats as Woodrow Wilson 
pushed the union of farmers and workers 
even further into a national effort ‘to 
produce a “new freedom” from central- 
ized economic government. 


THE ATTEMPTED WELFARE STATE 


When the depression of 1929-1933 
shook confidence in existing institutions, 
Franklin Roosevelt undertook to estab- 
lish a welfare state to replace land as 
_the basis of individual security in the 
United States. Conservatives estab- 
lished the Liberty League as a weapon 
of defense as former conservative Demo- 
cratic leaders John W. Davis and Alfred 
E. Smith deserted the party. Following 
the landslide of 1936, Roosevelt carried 
his fight to the Supreme Court, one of 
the principal defenses of the opponents 
of change. ‘The conservatives won a 
pyrrhic victory, partly through the ac- 
cident of the death of majority leader 
Joseph Robinson. The Democratic party 
was rent in two by the fight. Roose- 
velt then sought unsuccessfully in the 
1938 Democratic primaries to purge 
the Democratic party of its conservative 
wing, which was deeply intrenched in 
southern constituencies. A conserva- 


tive Republican-Democratic coalition 
emerged which has held power in Con- 


‘gress for nearly a quarter-century. 
- Southern sectional conservatives, the 


residual legatees of the old southern 
Bourbons, have embedded themselves in 
Congress behind committee seniority, 
local gerrymandering, failure to reap- 
portion, and the one-party system to 
furnish an effective political bastion 
against any form of creeping or gallop- 
ing welfarism. The entente between 
Big Business and racial white ascendancy. 
has brought the wave of reform to a 
standstill. . 


Court DESERTS CONSERVATISM 


In the meantime, the time bombs 
Roosevelt left on the Supreme Court, 
Hugo Black and William O. Douglas, 
have exploded again and again. Under 
their leadership, and prodded by world 
events, they have joined with Eisen- 
hower’s appointees, Republican liberals 
generally, to reconstruct the role of the 
Court, once a sheet anchor of conserva- 
tism, into a phalanx of liberalism. By 
shifting its concern from the shibboleths 
of property to the symbols of liberty, 
the Court has wrought a constitutional 
revolution. Not since the days of John 
Marshall has the Court been thein- 
strument of political centralization and 
broadening of national power. The Court 
has made the national government into 
the haven of civil liberty, in contradis- 
tinction to Jefferson’s belief that local 
governments and the states were the 
effective protectors of individual rights 
and freedom of the mind. This reversal 
of roles by the highest Court has re- 
sulted in much-changed views from both 
conservatives and liberals. Liberals, who 
once denounced the “nine old men” as 
defenders of property, now approve of 
the new frontiers of civil liberty carved 
out by the nine younger but now aging 
members. Frightened by the encroach- 
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ments upon property and status made 
by the new Court, the believers in racial 
separation and the defender . of prescrip- 
tive property rights have fined in de- 
nouncing the Supreme Cou t as soft on 
communism. Even the Ame_ican Bar As- 
sociation, which once worsiped at the 
Court’s shrine, has restramed its en- 
thusiasm for the Court, once the em- 
bodiment of security, stabrity, and re- 
spectability. 


ANTICOMMUNIS#t 


The frenzied frustration of the Cold 
War made Marxian communism the 
symbol of every kind of wickedness. 
Unable to destroy the ensmy abroad, 
many conservatives turned to a real or 
fancied enemy within, Not content with 
warning against the diminising number 
of official members of the American 
Communist party, baffled ~onservatives 
broadened the definition of communism 
to include anyone whose v=ws they re- 
garded as dangerous. Libemls and even 
moderate conservatives fei under the 
sweeping charges of what ene may call 
the emotional conservative. Some of 
these radical-right persons dung to Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur as a forlorn 
hope for the presidency in 1952. Em- 
bittered by MacArthur’s feilure to win 
a considerable following, they supported 
Robert A. Taft. When Taft was de- 
feated by Eisenhower, the wrath of these 
inflamed rightists turned against Taft 
for not throwing his delegates to Mac- 
Arthur. No language was o0 strong to 
be applied to either Taft o Eisenhower 
in this moment of agonizec disappoint- 
ment. 

The failure of Eisenhow:r to destroy 
communism abroad or to Cismantle the 
New Deal and the welfare tate at home 


8 The writer personally observed this behav- 
ior in a Chicago hotel close to -be MacArthur 
for President headquarters at p= 1e time- Eisen- 
hower’s nomination. we nee 





further disappointed the voters of the far 
right. Finally, the censure of Senator 
McCarthy, the hero of visceral con- 
servatism, combined with the Supreme 
Court decisions extending to defendants 
charged with subversion the cloak of 
due process, threw fuel upon the flames 
burning in the breasts of the passionate 
patriots. The deaths of Taft and Mc- 
Carthy and the nomination of Nixon, by 
his iron control of the party organiza- 
tion as he adopted parts of the Rocke- 
feller program, enraged some voters who 
belonged to the Republican right. Mr. 
Nixon became alarmed by the fact that 
money from the right wing was being 
diverted into splinter right organizations 
instead of the party coffers. Nixon’s nar- 
row defeat by a youthful Boston Irish 
Catholic further enraged the sensitive 
right-wingers. They displaced their frus- 
trations upon Mr. Nixon, advancing the 
myth that Nixon’s betrayal of conserva- 
tism led to his defeat. The vocal popu- 
larity of Senator Goldwater at the 1960 
Republican convention continued after 
Nixon’s defeat. 


CONSERVATISM IN BOTH PARTIES 


The general conclusion that Eisen- 
hower had won for the Republican party 
in 1952 and 1956, Nixon’s loss in 1960, 
and the fact that congressional leaders 
Dirksen and Halleck presented some- 
thing less than a glamorous facade for 
the Republicans led moderate Repub- 
licans to seek to improve their national 
image in 1962, as the Democrats had in 
1953-1954. The establishment of a Re- 
publican Citizens Organization in the 
summer of 1962 aroused bitter comment 
within the party, especially from Sena- 
tor Goldwater, head of the Congressional 
Republican Campaign Organization. 

These developments brought into sharp 
focus the fact of presidential party and 
congressional party divisions in both ma- 
jor parties. The left wings of both par- 
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ties win the executive and the right 
wings of both parties control Congress. 
A combination of the right wings in the 
legislature succeeds in frustrating presi- 
dents of both parties. Both Eisenhower 
and F. D. Roosevelt toyed with the idea 
of forming liberal or moderate parties to 
overcome the deadlock against change 
in the pyramids of power created by 
the seniority system in Congress. Influ- 
enced by one of his political-science 
advisers, retiring President Eisenhower 
issued a solemn warning against the 
entente of the military and businessmen. 

In some respects, President Eisen- 
hower, in his farewell address, appeared 
to be sustaining the thesis of C. Wright 
Mills in his somewhat sensational book, 
The Power Elite.” In fact, readers might 
recall the contentions of Franz Neumann 
in his analysis of Behemoth ® of the coa- 
lition of large merchants, manufacturers, 
great landowners, and the Prussian Junk- 
ers to the ultimate support of German 
Nazism. Though there may be a simi- 
larity of facade, the more precise facts 
do not sustain the charge, at least not at 
this time. The character of military men 
varies, The vivid contrast between the 
consciously charismatic MacArthur and 
the self-evidently more modest Eisen- 
hower illustrates the point. The differ- 
ence between an unsophisticated Gen- 
eral Walker and the overly sophisticated 
Admiral Hyman Rickover is another case 
in point. 

The forces which bind together the 
military, big business, and big bureauc- 
racy are evident and powerful. In the 
Cold War, the conquest of space, and 
the competition for mastery of technol- 
ogy, the federal government is forced to 
spend a major portion of its income, 


TC, Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956), chaps. 
7 and 9. 

8 Franz Neumann, Behemoth: The Structure 
and Practice of National Socialism (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 13-14. 


roughly three-fourths, on war and na- 
tional defense, past, present, and pro- 
spective. As the chief consumer of 
products, the federal government plays 
a significant role. President Kennedy 
demonstrated this economic power in his 
quick victory over Big Steel. 

However, top bureaucrats in business, 
government, and the military come to 
have a managerial outlook upon society. 
All resent interference with action by . 
workers who quit work to increase their 
economic advantage. The soldier is 
taught and disciplined in duty. Civic 
bureaucrats may not strike, and, of 
course, the elite of corporate managers 
is indoctrinated in the values and pur- 
poses of the particular organization. The 
corporate manager is the organizational 
man par excellence. 

The interchange among the three is 
of considerable interest. Top business 
executives come in at the top of the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. Top bureaucrats 
leave government to take top positions. 
Under the practice of early retirement 
for the military, particularly in the Air 
Force, relatively young men have much 
active life after their retirement. As 


_ procurement officers, military men may 


not be unwilling to “see” the point 
of view of corporate management and 
thereby earn a good will which will pay 
personal dividends later. ‘The former 
military officer may, as corporate man- 
ager, have peculiar insights into ‘the 
military mind and many contacts with 
the strategically “right” people in the 
military bureaucracy. The power of 
these interlocking groups is sometimes 
shown by the insistence upon using out- 
moded equipment. Powerful congres- 
sional friends and manufacturers may 
be as potent as the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of Defense. Likewise, 
intrenched adherents of the National 


‘Guard may, through state governors, 


overpower the Secretary of Defense. 
Though efficiency is a frequently de- 
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clared value of conservatism, it may lose 
its value in the conflict of special inter- 
ests posing as the general good. 


INTOLERANCE 


Intolerance is no stranger to Ameri- 
can experience. Witchcraft trials, the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, suppression of 
liberty of expression in tae pre-Civil 
War South, the rise of Know-Nothing- 
ism, the prevalence of Klu Eluxism after 
the Civil War and following World War 
I when the politics of many southern 
and a few middle westerr states was 
dominated by the secret order are re- 
minders of the influence of hatred in 
the midst of professed tclerance and 
devotion to liberty. Since the 1930’s, 
congressional investigations of so-called 
un-American activities hav2 proved an 
important tool in counteracting liberal 
propaganda. Mr. Nixon’s work in un- 
covering Alger Hiss’s peculiar actions 
and the ensuing trial and conviction of 
the former State Department adviser 
did much to excite suspicion of all lib- 
eral activities. 

The well-known “investigations” car- 
ried on by Senator Josepa McCarthy 
followed by his encounter with the Eis- 
enhower Administration ard the Army 
demonstrate the power of congressional 
bodies. The relationship of Texas oil 
producers to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin has frequently been discussed. 


CONSERVATIVE PROPAGANDA 


The fast growth of the vast state of 
Texas as the industrial revolution took 
over the commonwealth from agricul- 
ture exposed a seething cauldron of con- 
tradictory forces. An industrial society 
based upon machinery depends upon oil, 
as does mechanized warfare. The neces- 
sity for oil offers the justification for the 
famous 27 per cent depletion allowance 
set up in federal tax laws to furnish in- 
centive to the oil producers. The suc- 
cessful ones are the new crop of oil 


millionaires and even billionaires who 
finance the radical right. They have 
been able to find a plentiful supply of 
talent for sale. For several years, the 
listening public was regaled with a 
Facts Forum which pretended to give a 
balanced view of burning political issues. 
The astute moderator could effectively 
marshal his arguments in such fashion 
as always to produce a conservative vic- 
tory. A former professor of English at 
Harvard, he was very skillful in his pres- 
entations, but radio audiences either did 
not listen or became bored, for the proj- 
ect died rather abruptly. 

The sponsor was not disheartened, for 
he has kept up, under various guises, the 
barrage of propaganda against welfarism. 
He himself wrote a utopia of his own in 
which he proposed to revise the Ameri- 
can Constitution and make men of 
wealth the political guardians of the 
country. He reportedly spends about a 
million dollars a year in his rightist 
propaganda, but he is not quite certain 
of the amount.’ Part of his publicity is 
put on in the nature of religious activ- 
ity. One widely broadcast program be- 


gins and ends with the old crusader 


hymn, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
One spokesman, obviously aware of the 
dangers of libel laws, condemns the “mis- 
taken” rather than communism. 


THE Joun BrrcH SOCIETY 


In 1961 something of a sensation was 
created by the announcement of the 
existence of an organization called the 
John Birch Society. Its founder was 
a Boston manufacturer who set up his 
group upon the same principle as the 
Communist party, namely, hierarchy and 
democratic centralism. This means that 
the leader can purge the membership 
when any of them deviate from the views 
of the leader. 


9 Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras,” The Nation, 
June 30, 1962, p. 581. This is an excellent 
study of the radical right. 
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The Birchites have created what might 
be considered a tempest in the Repub- 
lican teapot. In California, they have 
embarrassed Richard Nixon in his effort 
to come back as a presidential possibil- 
ity. The Birchites had infiltrated the 
Young Republicans sufficiently to pre- 
vent a complete denunciation of the 
Birch Society—a more lukewarm decla- 
ration against its leadership was ac- 
cepted. 

In New York State, the extreme right 
threatens to nominate a candidate of its 
own in order to reduce Governor Rocke- 
feller’s expected majority in November. 
With one third of the electors necessary 
to a majority in the electoral college 
coming from California and New York, 
the importance of any minority, however 
small, may be greater than would be 
the case in the national electorate. The 
prospect .of the nomination of Rocke- 
feller in 1964 is very distasteful to the 
right-wing Republicans. 


APPRAISAL OF THE EXTREME RIGHT 


The extreme conservatives are not con- 
servatives at all. Edmund Burke, usu- 
‘ally regarded as the conservatives’ wisest 
‘and most eloquent spokesman, makes 
continuity a leading principle of con- 
servatism. Certainly, the exponents who 
would destroy free speech and: the Su- 
preme Court and who would establish a 
government of, by, and for the recently 
rich are acting upon an idea incom- 
patible with the essence of the Ameri- 
can tradition. Only once has the United 
States surrendered to the extremists, and 
that resulted in the Civil War, a prece- 


dent unlikely to excite repetition. A 
group so anti-Communist that it disal- 
lows any intermediate course and which 
sees no choice except atomic war and 
atomic aggression is nihilistic, not con- 
servative. There is not much evidence 
that this type of superpatriotism has be- - 
come widespread. 

There is no charismatic leadership in 
prospect. Retail merchants, however 
handsome, and political-science profes- 
sors, however vocal, scarcely fit the 
role. The effort to make a martyr out 
of General Walker was a miserable fail- 
ure. His lack of political sophistication 
when he was presented before a national 
audience was too much. Even in Texas, 
General Walker ran sixth in a race of 
six candidates. The failure of any candi- 
date of popularity to present himself 
against Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, 
who had questioned the activities of 
rightist-minded generals who indulged in 
political propaganda, further reduced 
the practical political potency of the far 
right. It would be easy to discover the 
tenets of fascism in the combination of 
right-minded generals, frustrated intelli- 
gentsia, and men of great wealth, but, 


‘at present, the potential is not very great. 


Liberals do well not to exaggerate the 
fear of fascism in the same way: their 
opponents make domestic communism 
into a monster of overpowering strength. 
The Cold War requires a mastery of the 
mind over the viscera. The yen for at- 
tention for publicity seems to be the 
common denominator which links ex- 
tremists of right and left. They long 


‘to lose the anonymity of “the lonely 


crowd.” 
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T was of scant comfort to contempo- 
rary liberals to learn in 1960, in the 
closing months of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, that Senator Goldwater felt 
that liberals still ruled in Washington 
and had been there ever since the New 
Deal. Barry Goldwater saw liberals the 
way Joe McCarthy saw Reds, yet the 
fact of the matter was that liberals were 
having difficulty in recognizing each 
other. Nor was it much comfort to 
learn from the liberal historian, Eric 
Goldman, that “If the intellectuals were 
discussing a ‘new conservatism,’ ” dur- 
ing the 1950’s, “the new conservatism 
was heavily streaked with the old liber- 
alism.” 2 This seemed only to confirm 
the caustic judgment that yesteryears’ 
liberalism had become, like many of its 
once youthful disciples, middle-aged, 
middle class, and muddled. In ideas, as 
in politics, the age of the Cold War and 
defense prosperity, of McCarthyism and 
conformity, of bumbling platitudes, of 
Madison Avenue, of the flip-top box and 
the flipped lid had played havoc with 
American idealism and, with it, its 
natural vanguard, liberalism. 

The decline—or perhaps dormancy 
would be a better expression—of liber- 
alism since the Second World War has 
been evident not only in politics but in 
the circulation figures of the little lib- 
eral magazines, In 1945 The Nation 
listed a circulation of 37,425, which rose 
to 39,439 in 1950; in 1960 its circula- 
tion had dropped to 23,148. In 1945 
The New Republic’s figures were 37,253; 
in 1950, 52,022; in 1960, 23,663.* Com- 
monweal rose from a circulation of 
14,000 in 1945 to 20,563 in 1960, but 
The New Leader dropped from a high 
of 43,000 in 1945 to 15,900 * in 1960. 


The Progressive, with a circulation of > 


1 Barry Goldwater, The Conscience of a 
Conservative (New York: Hillman Books, 
1960), pp. 3-4. 

2 Eric Goldman, The Crucial Decade—And 
After: America, 1945-1960 (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1961), p. 290, 


30,000 in 1945, ceased being a weekly 
in 1948 and had a circulation of only 


26,000 in 1960. Commentary was es- 


tablished in the optimistic climate of 
1945, yet in 1960 it had a circulation 
of only 22,923. The significant excep- 
tion, other than the slight gain made by 
Commonweal, to the general decline in 
circulation of the liberal magazines has 
been The Reporter. This slick-covered 
magazine with its New Yorker-style for- 
mat was established in 1949 and soon 
rose to fame in liberal circles with its 
exposé of the “China lobby.” In 1950 
its circulation was 25,000, certainly on 
a par with its liberal competitors; how- 
ever, over the decade its circulation sky- 
rocketed so that in 1960 it stood at 
122,942.3 

Something of the changing character 
and constituency of modern liberalism 
may be seen in the above circulation 
figures. Twenty years ago, a liberal 
could know what his liberal friends were 
thinking by looking at the table of con- 
tents of the current issues of The Nation 
or The New Republic; today, most lib- 
erals are more likely to find that their 
friends have read Tke Reporter. The 
Reporter now has a circulation approxi- 
mately equal to, if not above, that of 
The Nation, The New Republic, The 
New Leader, Commentary, Common- 
weal, and The Progressive combined. 
Liberals, particularly academic liberals, 
seem less impressed today -with the 
snappy, strident prose of what they 
often term “visceral liberalism” than 
they were two decades ago; they prefer 
instead the sober and sedate prose, the 
less ideologically oriented style of the 
sustained article which deals with the 


8 With the exception of the two asterisked ~ 
figures, the circulation figures are taken from 
the Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
(Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Sons) published 
in the years indicated above in the text. The 
two asterisked figures were found in The Pro- 
gressive, January 1960, p. 2, as they were not 
given in the Directory. 
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complexity of political life This may 
well mean that traditional fire-eating 
liberalism finds little favor today among 
the intellectuals of the middle class. 
Most of these liberals would no doubt 
insist, however, that their views are no 
less liberal than they once were but only 
that they have become more thoughtful 
and less ideologically oriented. 

Twenty years ago, there was a multi- 
colored political spectrum for those of 
the leftist persuasion, wizh numerous 
parties offering rival candidates for pub- 
lic offices and a veritable snowfall of 
handbills from feverishly active mimeo- 
graphing machines. True few people 
voted for these minor parties, but the 
parties helped through their campaign 
to keep ideas in circulation and to make 
men think. At that time, the Commu- 
nists had not been read out of the 
American left, except in a few sophisti- 
cated Socialist circles; at that time, the 


genial and seemingly inexhaustible Nor- . 


man Thomas still gave leacership to the 
Socialist party as its quadzennial presi- 
dential candidate. After tae war, how- 
ever, the situation changed markedly. 
In 1948 the Communists threw their 
support to Henry- Wallace in the abor- 
tive Progressive movement. Following 
this political fiasco, their exposure by 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA), and their prosecut:on under the 
Smith Act and similar legislation, the 
Communists ceased to be a significant 
force on the American left. Ironically, 
the Socialists, their bitter cpponents, all 
but collapsed along with them. In 1948 
Norman Thomas, in his last presidential 
campaign, polled nearly 100,000 votes; 
in 1952 the Socialist candicate for presi- 
dent polled less than 5,030 votes; in 
1956 the Socialist vote dropped to 
slightly over the incredibly small total 
of 2,000. The Socialist Labor party 
somehow hangs on, continuously offer- 
ing a presidential candidate every four 
years since 1896, but the 45,000 votes 


their candidate received in 1956 was un- 
likely to disturb the slumber of even a 
General Walker, for they seemed perma- 
nently dedicated to a “no-win” program. 
In short, the voting habits, like the read- 
ing habits, of American liberals have 
changed since the Second World War. 
What was once an active aspect of the 
left is now left out of the liberal politi- 
cal spectrum. For all practical purposes, 
the active “left” of American liberalism 
is occupied by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 


POSTWAR DECLINE OF THE LEFT 


In order further to assess the charac- 
ter, strength, and appeal of contempo- 
rary liberalism, it is necessary also to 
see it in the setting of recent history. 
The brief and energetic era of domestic 
reform under the New Deal had actu- 
ally ended by 1938. Since then, Ameri- 
cans have lived under the imminent 
awareness of global war and the threat 
of war. War, whether of the hot or cold 
variety, has never provided a congenial 
climate for the growth of liberalism; 
yet, for the last twenty-four years, such 
has been the climate in which liberalism 
has struggled to survive. Invariably, 
the appeal to patriotism and national 
security produces a closing of the ranks 
behind the more conservative forces in 
society and, thus, a subtly insistent de- 
mand for a departure from such liberal- 
ism as might disturb the status quo. 

It was hoped by many liberals, as the 
Second World War drew to a close, that 
a rebirth of the New Deal might follow 
along global lines. Yet, for all of Tru- 
man’s valiant, if many times awkward 
and uncertain, efforts to keep the na- 
tion’s focus on a Fair Deal, he was, as 
James Wechsler has observed, “inca- 
pable of giving continuity or new direc- 
tion to the movement of liberalism.” 4 

4James Wechsler, Reflections of an Angry 


Middle-Aged Editor (New York: Random 
House, 1960), p. 49, 
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It was asking too much of both history 
and Mr. Truman. “Every war brings 
after it a period of materialism and con- 


servatism,” Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote. 


shortly after the First World War; “peo- 
ple tire quickly of ideals and we are now 
repeating history.” 5 The Civil War pro- 
duced the administration of Ulysses S. 
Grant; the First World War gave us 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover; the 


Second World War led to the Eisenhower. 


era, And, as though the aftermath of 
the unsettling upheavals of the war were 
not enough to explain the return to con- 
servatism, there was the theory of the 
cyclical course of history. In the Decem- 
ber 1939 issue of the Yale Review, 
historian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., 
pointed out the cycle of liberalism and 
conservatism in America in an article 
entitled “Tides of National Politics.” 
These periods of change averaged out 
at about fifteen or sixteen year intervals. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., calling at- 
tention to this pattern of politics, saw 
liberalism in the saddle from 1900 to 
1920, conservatism from 1920 to 1930, 
liberalism from 1930 to 1950, and con- 
servatism from 1950 to 1960. Our re- 
cent history, he observed, 


would suggest that there is an inherent 
cyclical rhythm in our national affairs—a 
predictable (and understandable) swing 
from positive government to negative gov- 
ernment; from periods of intense activity 
which accomplish a lot of things but finally 
wear the people out to periods of apathy 
and passivity which go on until the national 
energy is replenished and forward motion 
can again be resumed.® 


Cold War and Communist threat 


Whatever may be the merit of a 
cyclical theory of politics with predict- 


5 Quoted in Arthur M., Schlesinger, Jr., The 
Crisis of the Old Order (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957), p. 366. 

6 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “The Coming 
Shape of American Politics,” The Progressive, 
September 1959, p. 23. 


able. periodic sequences of liberal and 
conservative triumphs or of the inexor- 
ability of reaction as the predictable off- 
spring of war, there can be no doubt 
that the conscious overriding considera- 
tion which bolstered post-World War 
Two conservatism was the Cold War 
and the challenge of Soviet communism. 
The consequences of the Cold War and 
the Soviet threat were threefold. 

In the first place, there was the call 
to patriotism and preparedness and, with 
it, the concomitant appeal to conserva- 
tism and conformity, such as would have 
occurred no matter who the enemy might 
have been. Reform, both global and 
domestic, the hallmark of liberalism, 
became of secondary consideration to 
national security and defense. 

Secondly, the American Communist 
party became recognized as an instru- 
ment of Soviet power and, therefore, in 
the global struggle, an instrument of 
American subversion and was accord- 
ingly declared out of bounds by both 
law and consensus. There is no need to 
dwell here on the nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy on the one hand or 
the methods of its exposure and control 
on the other. The fundamental point 
here is that the deletion of the Com- 
munist alternative from the political 
spectrum automatically narrowed the 
scope of the spectrum by removing what 
had traditionally been seen as the far 
left. This affected liberalism in the 
same manner that conservatism would be 
affected today if its radical right were 
declared out of bounds. The presence 
of the extremes of both right and left has 
always provided the horrible examples 
for those who delight in reasoning by 
reductio ad absurdum. Liberalism has 
always steered its course somewhere 
in that vast uncharted area between 
the radical left on the one hand and 
conservatism on the other, just as con- 
servatism has been defined by the 
boundaries of liberalism and the radical 
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right. To navigate safely in the 1950’s, 
liberalism had to keep in view the shore- 
line of conservatism. 

Finally, the challenge of Soviet com- 
munism produced a period of consider- 
able confusion in the ranks of liberalism 
itself, which made it exceptionally vul- 
nerable to attacks by unfriendly critics. 
This was most clearly seen in the in- 
ability of many liberals sho-tly after the 
Second World War to racognize the 
enormity of the Soviet threat to liberal 
principles in the world and the unsavory 
aspects of the Communist party in the 
United States. The Wallace movement 
of 1948 remains the best evidence of 
this confusion. Non-Comnaunist leftists 
were caught in a cross fire from both 
left and right. 

In 1947 the Americans. for Demo- 
cratic Action-—-then som=times face- 
tiously called “the New Deal govern- 
ment in exile”-—was fourded to give 
leadership to a non-Comnaunist liberal 
movement. However, even ADA liberals 
with long records of amticommunism 
were to be smeared as fellow-travelers 
for advocating liberal pregrams which 
might also be supported by known Com- 
munists. Consistently since its found- 
ing, the ADA has articulated a liberalism 
that has at once eschewec communism 
and advocated reform. 

Yet the belief has persiszed that, gen- 
erally, liberals have been inadequate on 
the issue of communism. For example, 
in April 1962, The New York Times 
Magazine carried an article entitled 
“The Liberals Have Helped the Radical 
Right.” The article declared: 7 


The real tragedy of the American anti- 
Communist movement, lies in the fact 
that American liberals, who Enow the Com- 
munists best because they feught so many 
successful battles against then in the union 
movement, veteran’s organizations and the 


T Harvey B. Schecter, “The Liberals Have 
Helped the Radical Right,” "he New York 
Times Magazine, April 29, 1962, p. 13. 


political arena, for more than a decade 
have been silent on the question of 
communism. 


Decline of socialism X 


A further aspect in the changing 
character of liberalism following the war 
was the decline of socialism as a per- 
suasive ideology. This, too, may have 
been at least in part a consequence of 
the Cold War and a prosperity built in 
large measure on defense spending. The 
billions the government pumped into the 
economy in the name of defense, which 
probably would not have been put into 
the economy in the name of social wel- 
fare, promoted a sense of prosperity 
which .seemed to forestall the ability 
of socialism to creep, let alone stand 
up and walk. J. K. Galbraith aptly 
labeled the new era “the affluent 
society,” and thousands of Americans 
proved some measure of their affluence 
by purchasing Galbraith’s book. There 
was, however, some serious question as 
to the general distribution of this post- 
war prosperity and its concomitant as- 
sumption of a broad equalization of 
wealth. Early in 1962, Robert S. Lamp- 
man published a report entitled The 
Share of Top-Wealth Holders in Na- 
tional Wealth, 1922-56" which might 
prove as disturbing in its findings as 
the Berle and Means analysis of The 
Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty had been to an earlier generation. 
In spite of the wide sale of common 
stocks during the 1950’s, Lampman 
found a greater concentration of owner- 
ship of common stock among the very 
rich in 1953 than had existed in 1929. 
In 1953 some 1.7 million Americans 
held estates valued at $60,000 or more, 
and the richest one per cent of American 
adults held nearly 28 per cent of the 
nation’s entire personal wealth. Ajit 


ranks of the very rich, } 


8 Princeton University Pregy. 
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also argued that the poor had also risen 
in wealth and had now passed into the 
middie class. Michael Harrington, how- 
ever, surveyed this other extreme in 
The Other America® and found that 
forty to fifty million Americans were 
poor by whatever standard was used. 
And, generally, Gabriel Kolko independ- 
ently corroborated both of these findings. 
Kolko wrote, before the appearance of 
the works of Lampman and Harring- 
ton: 7° 


Most recent studies of American society 
assume that since the end of the Great 
Depression, in 1939, the nation’s wealth 
has been redistributed and prosperity has 
been extended to the vast majority of 
the population. . .. But this assumption is 
nonetheless fallacious, for despite the ob- 
vious increase im prosperity since the 
abysmal years of the Great Depression, 
the basic distribution of income and 
wealth in the United States is essentially 
the same now as it was in 1939, or even 
1910. Most low-income groups live sub- 


stantially better today, but even though. 


their real wages have mounted, their per- 
centage of the national income has not 
changed. 


As a result of his findings, Kolko de- 
clared that “well over one-third of the 
nation’s households subsist on incomes 
too meager to provide minimum stand- 
ards of health and decency.” 2+ Further- 


more, he found that, “Throughout the 


1950’s, the income of the top tenth was 
larger than the total for the bottom five 
income-tenths—about the same relation- 
ship as existed in 1910 and 1918.” 
The concept of affluence in the society 
of the fifties was thus seriously ques- 
tioned by the statistical analyses of 


9New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. 
10 Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and Power in 
America: An Analysis of Social Class and 


i Income; Disttibution (New York: Frederick A. 
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the early sixties, and, accordingly, the 
explanation of widespread affluence for 
the collapse of socialism is also open 
to question. i 

In retrospect, it would appear that 
much of the meager following of social- 
ism prior to 1950 was a personal fol- 
lowing of Norman Thomas and, when he 
ceased to serve as “Mr. Socialism,” the 
movement all but expired. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that even with a younger 
Norman Thomas the climate of opinion 
in the fifties would have been favorable 
to the growth of socialism. Increasingly, 
in the conservative press, “socialism” 
proved to be a successful derogatory 
epithet rather than a descriptive label 
for a meaningful political alternative, 
and, increasingly, Socialists were less 
certain themselves of the panacea 
quality of their solutions. Over the 
years, American socialists had departed 
from the doctrinaire ideological line of 
socialists of the past. As early as 1931, 
Norman Thomas had declared that 
socialism “must not degenerate into dog- 
matic creedalism.” 1° Early in the fifties, 
Thomas re-emphasized this point, declar- 
ing that socialism “must unite the social 
actions of men of varying beliefs on the 
common denominator of a conviction 
that through cooperation men may win 
plenty, peace, and freedom. Inspired by 
this faith, socialism must be experi- 
mental rather than rigidly doctrinaire.” 14 
If this made good sense, as it did to 
many, it also indicated the decline of 
socialism as an ideology. No longer 
was there some mysterious magic in 
industrial nationalization as the pathway 
to an economy of abundance nor was 
unilateral disarmament the certain path- 
way to peace. And many former 


18 Norman Thomas, America’s Way Out: A 
Program for Democray. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931), p, 150. 

14 Norman Thomas, A Socialists Faith 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1951), p. 300. 
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Socialists everywhere coud agree with 
former Socialist Daniel 3ell when he 
wrote of the fifties in The End of 
Ideology: 45 


One simple fact emerges: “or the radical 
intelligentsia, the old ideolagies have lost 
their “truth” and their power to persuade. 
.. . in the West, among tae intellectuals, 
the old passions are spent. ... The end of 
ideology closes the book intellectually 
speaking, on an era, the or= of easy ‘left’ 
formulae for social change. 


It is difficult to estimat- the contribu- 
tion of socialism to Amertan liberalism, 
because so many of the iseals of social- 
ism became ideals of liberalism and vice 
versa that it was difficcit to see just 
where America’s uniqu-ly pragmatic 
socialism left off and pragmatic liberal- 
ism began. Murray Seicler has called 
Thomas a “successful failure’ and 
declared that the “key vzlues of Amer- 
ican liberalism have beea incorporated 
into the socialist thougat of Norman 
Thomas.” 15 And Normen Thomas has 
observed that, although o-ganized social- 
ism failed in the United S .ates, neverthe- 
less we have “moved in fhe direction of 
a welfare state as far as any country in 
which democratic socialism is a first or 
second party in strength. It [the United 
States] has adopted a great many of the 
measures which in the United States, as 
elsewhere, were definitey socialist in 
origin.” +” But there car be no doubt 
that the drastic decline in significance 
of socialism in America zurther reduced 
the political spectrum oa the left and, 
in effect, deprived libereism of a vital 
source of ideas as well as a dedicated 
supportive following. 


18 Daniel Bell, The End cf Ideology (New 
York: Collier Books, 1961), >p. 397, 398, 400. 

16 Murray Seidler, Norman Thomas, Re- 
spectable Rebel (Syracuse: S~racuse University 
Press, 1961), pp. 293, 316. 

17 Norman Thomas, “The Failure of Organ- 
ized Socialism in America,” The Progressive, 
January 1959, p. 29. 


Flagging labor movement 


Finally, the labor movement itself 
lost much of its vitality in the postwar 
period. True, organized labor pushed 
for liberal political candidates and liberal 
political measures and, in its own im- 
mediate programs, such as the cost-of- 
living adjustments in wages and the 
guaranteed annual wage, it pushed for 
a more humane approach to industrial 
relations. Nevertheless, it was equally 
under the onus of the antiliberal con- 
sensus. Clearly, today, the Taft-Hartley 
Act is as settled in tradition as, for a 
brief period, the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act was before it, and labor is 
continually on the defensive against the 
euphemistically labeled “right-to-work” 
laws. The McClelland Committee hear- 
ings which exposed racketeering in the 
labor unions too often were used as a 
judgment on unions generally, and, un- 
fortunately, many Americans forgot 
about the exemplary record of the 
Reuther brothers when they deplored 
the devious shenanigans of Jimmy Hoffa. 

In all, the record of postwar America 
proved that liberalism had to struggle 
for damage control rather than advance 
in a society in which the fundamental 
values were “loyalty” and the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. The atmosphere 
of hysteria over communism which pre- 
vailed in this period stifled, in effect, 
much wholesome criticism of society if 
that criticism might even remotely be 
considered something a Communist, or a 
fellow-traveler, or a former friend of a 
former fellow-traveler might have said. 
It was all too easy to disparage social 
or political criticism with the statement, 
“Sounds like a Communist to me.” In 
many circles, arguments could not be 
examined on their merits until a sus- 
picious check of the loyalty credentials 
of their adherents had been made. Col- 
lege students were reported to be re- 
Juctant to engage in public criticism of 
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existing institutions for fear such actions 
might adversely affect their prospects 
for employment. It was charged, in at 
least one large state university, that the 
placement bureau kept a record of mem- 
bership lists of the Young Socialist Club 
for reference of prospective employers. 
Too often, advocates of liberalism felt 
constrained to say in effect in their 
public pronouncements, “I am not a 
Communist but I believe along with 
Jefferson (or Lincoln or Roosevelt) .. .” 
in which the affirmation was in the anti- 
communism and the positive liberalism 
was the secondary and minor theme, 
subordinate always to the conjunction. 
Full and frank interchange of ideas 
has always been an essential component 
of liberalism. This has been true not 
only because of the persuasive reason- 
ing of Jefferson or the eloquent argument 
of John Stuart Mill on the utility of 
freedom of expression but because, by 
definition, a liberal society is a free 
society, in which the paramount free- 
dom is freedom of the mind. Such free- 
dom, however, is not only the goal of 
liberalism but equally the condition of 
existence of liberalism itself. In the 
postwar period, due to the combination 
of circumstances discussed above, liberal- 
ism, with its implicit criticism of the 
status quo, had to struggle for survival. 


LIBERALISM IN THE SIXTIES 


It was with some reluctance in 1960 
that many liberals accepted the presi- 
dential candidacy of John F. Kennedy, 
for, generally, they preferred Adlai 
Stevenson or Hubert Humphrey. For 
instance, The Progressive endorsed 
Stevenson until the Kennedy nomina- 
tion, when it threw its support to him. 
Liberal journals generally checked candi- 
dates against a hypothetical liberal 
yardstick. An article in The Progres- 
sive stated: 1° 


18 Michael Armine, “Hubert Horatio Hum- 
phrey,” The Progressive, April 1960, p. 13. 


Humphrey’s record in the Senate can best 
be summarized by reporting that he con- 
sistently achieves a 100 per cent voting 
score on the roll calls prepared by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the nation’s 
labor unions, and liberal farm organiza- 
tions and cooperatives. He is no radical, 
but rather accepts without apparent dissent 
the basic outlines of the moderate welfare 
state proposed by liberal Democrats. 


James MacGregor Burns, a Kennedy 
political biographer and supporter, af- . 
firmed that Kennedy was a liberal. 
“History; indeed,” he wrote, “may record 
that, until now, he is the most progres- 
sive candidate ever nominated by a 
major party,” and he cited Kennedy’s 
“plus” scores “on all major social wel- 
fare legislation on the scorecards of 
labor and liberal journals.” 1° 

Today, some two years after the close 
Kennedy election, there continues to be 
dispute over Kennedy’s liberalism. In 
the eyes of the conservative journals, 
Kennedy’s drastic policies are a less in- 
hibited brand of Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
and the President is called an “ultra 
liberal.” In the eyes of the liberal 
journals, Kennedy has healthy liberal 
leanings but the area “left of Kennedy” 
is “rapidly becoming a vast area in- 
deed.” 2° This would seem to correspond 
with the judgment of a report in News- 
week that the peace between Kennedy 
and the liberals was “ill-fated from the 
beginning” for, in truth, “he never was 
really one of the visceral liberals.” The 
same report quoted Joseph Rauh of 
the “all-out liberal, 50,000-member 
Americans for Democratic Action” as 
saying: “Compared to Ike or Nixon, 
Kennedy is OK. But compared to the 
‘high hopes’ we had, he’s a bitter dis- 
appointment.” Kennedy himself was 
reported as saying, “Boy, when those 

18 James MacGregor Burns, “Kennedy’s 
Liberalism,” The Progressive, October 1960, 
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liberals start mixing in-o policy, it’s 
murder.” 71 

In order to assess more accurately 
the current state of liberalism, a public- 
opinion survey was undertaken in the 
spring of 1962 at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Would college students, as 
might be expected, prove to espouse a 
natural liberalism of youth, or was 
Barry Goldwater correct in his finding 
that “The preponderant judgment of the 
American people, especially of the young 
people, is that the radical, or Liberal ap- 
proach has not worked ard is not work- 
ing. They yearn for a return to Con- 
servative principles”? ?? Was the judg- 
ment of the editors of T#e Nation sup- 
ported when they found in their 1962 
survey of American campus thought 
that, “except in the South, the ‘rebel- 
lious’ spirit seems to be spreading more 
rapidly among graduate students and 
faculty than among unde-graduates”? 7° 
Although the survey could not deal with 
these large questions directly, the results 
are suggestive as to the current condition 
of liberalism on one larze midwestern 
university campus. 

Michigan State University may be 
considered quite typical of any large 
midwestern state university; it had, in 
the spring of 1962, some 20,546 students 
enrolled on campus.2* ‘The survey was 
designed to find out, among other things, 
the political attitudes ož the students 
which might have bearing upon an 
understanding of contemporary liberal- 
ism, Students were ask2d whom they 
identified as liberals, whom as conserva- 
tives, and how they saw themselves, their 
friends, and the faculty. They were 
asked how they reacted to certain 
politically active groups in society, 

21 Newsweek, April 16, 1932, pp. 29, 31. 

22 Goldwater, op. cit, p. 3. 

23 The Nation, May 19, 19€2, p. 431. 

24 The survey was undertaken by students 
of a political-science class in public opinion 


under the direction of Pro’essor Joseph A. 
Schlesinger. 


whether they found themselves in- 
fluenced by them, and, if so, whether 
favorably or unfavorably. They were 
asked how they identified certain na- 
tional periodicals, whether they were 
liberal or conservative. Finally, they 
were asked whether they favored or op- 
posed certain positions on public policy. 

At the outset, it may be noted that 
42 per cent of the students identified 
themselves as Democrats, or leaning in 
that direction, and 51 per cent identified 
themselves as being Republican, or 
having Republican leanings. However, 
53 per cent said they were either very 
or moderately liberal, 20 per cent said 
they were middle-of-the-road, and only 
20 per cent saw themselves as moderately 
or very conservative. 75 They saw their 
friends as slightly more conservative 
than themselves but still predominantly 
liberal; they saw the faculty as slightly . 
more liberal than themselves. In an 
open-ended question, 64 per cent of them 
volunteered Goldwater as the most 
identifiable conservative, and nearly 62 
per cent offered Kennedy as the most 
nationally known liberal. No other 
political figures came anywhere near 
these percentages in either category. 

Of the various groups in American 
politics, the most salient was the Amer- 
ican Medical Association (AMA). Some 
71 per cent of the students indicated that 
they would be influenced by its posi- 
tion on an issue; 49 per cent said that 
they would be inclined to favor a po- 
litical program sponsored by the AMA, 
and a fraction over 22 per cent said 
that they would be inclined to oppose 
such an AMA-sponsored political pro- 
gram. Next in salience was the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
(66 per cent); however, nearly 34 per 
cent were favorably influenced by it, and 
slightly over 32 per cent were unfavor- 


‘ably influenced by it. Next in salience 


25 For brevity’s sake, those with no opinion 
are not included in the percentages. 
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(nearly 66 per cent) and most favorable 
in its influence was the Chamber of 
Commerce; nearly 56 per cent were 
favorably influenced by it with only a 
fraction over 10 per cent opposingly 
influenced. The fourth most salient 
group (nearly 60 per cent) was the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO); here, however, 41 per cent were 
inclined to oppose what the AFL-CIO 
sponsored politically, and only 18 per 
cent were inclined to favor po- 
litical programs with its sponsorship. 
The least salient (a fraction over 38 per 
cent) of the groups surveyed was the 
Americans for Democratic’ Action; 24 
per cent indicated a favorable response 
to ADA, and slightly over 14 per cent 
were unfavorably impressed. 

The survey revealed a rather astonish- 
ing ignorance on the part of students 
of political-opinion magazines. Over 75 
per cent of the students indicated that 
they they knew so little about The New 
Leader, The Progressive, The Nation, 
Commonweal, or The National Review 
that they did not know what their 
political views were. Of those who ven- 
tured an opinion on Tke Nation more 
thought it was a conservative than a 


liberal magazine. Seven per cent of the 
students thought that the National 
Geographic was a liberal magazine; an- 
other seven per cent thought it was a 
conservative magazine. 

On policy questions, there was a re- 
markable degree of consensus in favor 
of the Kennedy program, ranging from 
approval of the resumption of nuclear 
weapons testing to the Peace Corps. 
On domestic-policy issues, there was 
considerable disagreement, with the 
greatest support, however, falling con- 
sistently on the side of what would 
generally be called liberal social-welfare 
programs. The survey showed quite 
clearly that the ideological orientation 
of the students was generally liberal, 
yet their reference-group orientation 
was Clearly conservative. Caught between 
these conflicting pressures, and gen- 
erally ignorant of or indifferent to the 
persuasive appeal of politically oriented 
periodical literature, the students seemed 
unlikely to become decisively active in 
any political direction. Perhaps this 
dilemma, of cross pressures, augmented 
by political ignorance and diffidence, 
was not confined to a untversity-student 
body but was the dilemma of much of 
America midway in 1962. 


The Revival of Democratic Theory in the United States 


By NEAL RIEMER 


ABSTRACT: The modern democratic theorist is adversely criti- 
cized. on all sides. Consequently, the performance of the five 
main tasks of democratic theory is not easily undertaken. 
These tasks incluce, first, integration of the values, facts, and 
policies of a democratic society; second, clarification of the 
values that civilized men ought to live by; third, illumination 
of the way a demccratic society actually conducts its business; 
fourth, prudent guidance in grappling with the real problems 
of political life; ficth, stimulation of significant normative, em- 
pirical, and prudential research. A major hindrance in the 
performance of these tasks is the dread of the sin of Procrustes, 
ihe sin of stretching or mutilating political reality in order to 
make the world conform to a radical theory. Reaction against 
this dread has led some “conservative thinkers to a shotgun 
attack on politica theory which often fails to distinguish be- 
tween radical-totaitarian and liberal-democratic theory. Care- 
ful analysis of this attack suggests that there is room for a sane, 
sagacious, activiste liberal-democratic theory between a dan- 
gerous radical thecry and an unrealistic conservative philosophy. 
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HERE is, I believe, a clear and ur- 

gent need in the United States for a 
political theory which can provide 
theoretical illumination and practical 
guidance for those who are concerned 
with the preservation and advancement 
of worthy values. This need is felt by 
both liberals and conservatives, although 
they do not respond to this need in the 
same way. The need is seen in our pain- 
ful efforts to live by the light of divinity 
in a cruelly disturbed world. Two 
cataclysmic world wars within a single 
generation, the sickening evils of totali- 
tarianism, the explosive revolution of 
rising expectations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, the momentous responsi- 
bility of the United States as a bulwark 
against totalitarian aggression, the fear- 
ful prospect of the thermonuclear de- 
struction of mankind—-these emphat- 
ically underline the need for a wise, 
sane, and helpful democratic theory. To 
these challenges in world affairs, we must 
add nagging problems on the domestic 
scene, for example, the problem of race 
relations, the problem of pockets of 
poverty in a supposedly affluent society, 
the problem of harmonizing individual 
freedom and social welfare, the problem 
of reconciling excellence and consent. 


What kind of guidance? 


The big question dividing liberals and 
conservatives is whether a liberal-demo- 
cratic theory can provide guidance of 
the right kind. And whose liberal- 
democratic theory? And what kind of 
guidance? And can this guidance be 
of help not only to academicians but to 
statesmen, politicans, administrators, 
newspaper editors, business, farm, and 
labor leaders? And can it be meaningful 
to the public at large? 

Can a modern democratic theory get 


1 The fuller statement of this position will 
be found in Neal Riemer, The Revival of 
Democratic Theory (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962). 


beyond vague, pious, and platitudinous 
expressions of what ought to be done? 
Are these “oughts” the right ones? Is 
democratic theory doomed to an al- 
legedly amoral and indifferently scientific 
description of what is? Is an operational 
democratic theory—one capable of func- 
tioning in the real political world— 
limited to a cynical Machiavellian 
strategy of what can be? Can the 
democratic theorist meet the objections 
of those who maintain that a modern 


_ democratic theory is immature or danger- 


ous or vain or impossible? 


Misconceptions of democratic theory 


A number of misconceptions make it 
particularly difficult for many of us to 
understand the democratic political 
theorist, his problems, and the relevance 
of political theory to public life. To the 
man-on-the-street, for example, the 
democratic theorist is often considered 
an idealist preoccupied with a Good and 
Beautiful World that has no meaningful 
relationship to life. To the public ser- 
vant or statesman, he is an academician 
out of touch with the practical problems 
of administration or the harsh realities 
of power. And, to the academician him- 
self, the democratic theorist may be sus- 
pect as a dangerous or naive or foolish 
or ponderous purveyor of ideas. 

His life is not made happier by the 
fact that he is attacked both from with- 
out and from. within the democratic 
camp. For example, as a liberal-demo- 
cratic theorist, he is assailed by the 
Communists who view him as a lackey 
of the capitalists. His job, as the revolu- 
tionary Marxists see it, is to defend a 
reactionary bourgeois regime in which 
the capitalists deceive and oppress the 
poor workingman. On the other hand, 
many advocates of the status quo or the 
status quo ante within the democratic 
camp look upon the democratic theorist 
as the advance agent of collectivism. 
He is the fellow, they often argue, whose. 
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preachments on behalf of the welfare 
state prepare the way for to:alitarianism. 
His abstract democratic dogmas, di- 
vorced from the nation’s historical tradi- 
tion, lead straight to Anizzal Farm, to 
1984, or to Brave New World. Or so, 
at least, we are told by the more reflec- 
tive conservatives who oppose doctrines 
which allegedly lead to tke brutal at- 
tempt to cut or stretch mar until he fits 
the Procrustean bed of a ucopian never- 
never land. 


The unhappy democratic censciousness 


In the academic world, we find not 
only such conservative critics whose 
voices—often transformed and distorted 
—are heard in the market place, but also 
a number of other diverse critics whose 
refined lectures are coarsely echoed in 
the pulpit, press, or privy. These diverse 
critics may share only cne thing in 
common: the unhappy <onsciousness 
that modern democratic theory is deaf 
or dumb or blind, or sick or impotent 
or dead? They may _ existentially 
bemoan or scientifically observe the lack 
of faith that today makes democratic 
theory impossible in ther judgment. 
Many in this group are skeptics, nihilists, 
or pseudosophisticated intdlectuals who 
find it incredible that other modern men 
can believe—can believe in certain 
religious truths, can beHeve in the 
rational arguments of certain great 
philosophers, can believe in the prescrip- 
tive validity of certain democratic ideals. 

Other critics may assert that we have 
gotten away from the classical model 
which alone can lead to th2 recovery of 
political philosophy. Here the argument 
is that we moderns have lost respect for 
virtue—that is, excellence—and will not 
recover from our modern ills until we 
are prepared to take the c assical medi- 
cine of a Plato or an Aristotle. How 
this medicine, compounded before the 


2 For analysis of and reply to “the unhappy 
democratic consciousness,” see -bid., pp. 33~42. 


advent of popular democracy, the Amer- 
ican presidency, the American federal 
system, the rise of totalitarianism, the 
atomic bomb, sputnik, the world-wide 
revolution of rising expectations, can 
indeed cure our ills is unfortunately 


_ hot made too clear. 


Still other critics—attacking from yet 
another vantage point—may contend 
that political theory is unfeasible be- 
cause true political science, after the 
model of the physical sciences, is still a 
mere babe in the scientific woods! Here 
the assumption is that political theory 
will not get anywhere until political 
theorists have amassed much more in- 
formation, organized it in accordance 
with the methodology of the physical 
sciences, and are prepared to predict 
behavior more reliably than at present.® 
Finally, there are those who maintain 
that the theorist misinterprets the func- 
tion of political theory when he asserts 
that we can, in fact, uncover the uni- 
versal political truths that do exist and 
can wisely guide us. These critics argue 
that there are no such political truths 
and no such certain guidance. 


Have we been too easily intimidated? 


These misconceptions of and critical 
attacks on the nature and tasks of po- 
litical theory within the democratic camp 
lead to a nerve-shattering conclusion. 
These views, if ‘accepted, lead to the 
conclusion that a comprehensive demo- 
cratic theory is politically dangerous, 
psychologically impossible, philosophi- 
cally putrefying, scientifically suspect, 
or logically misconceived. Now, it is 
certainly no easy task to run the gant- 
let of such criticisms. Yet, may it not 
be that we have been too easily intimi- 
dated by those who wield the weapons 
in this ordeal by intellect? May it not 
be that we can run this gantlet and 


8See here my criticism under the heading 
“Big Brother Science Is Watching You,” ibid., 
pp. 26-33. 
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emerge, if not completely unscathed, at 
least on our feet, toughened, and there- 
fore strengthened by the ordeal? May 
we not emerge, moreover, with a demo- 
cratic theory whose values are sound, 
whose empirical propositions are real- 
istic, and whose policy recommendations 
are wise? 

In this article, I should like to focus 
attention primarily upon some conserva- 
tive critics of the kind of political the- 
ory essential, in my judgment, to the 
revival of democratic theory in the 
United States.* Let me, then, first, state 
the tasks of such a modern democratic 
theory; second, indicate why. these critics 
believe such tasks are dangerous and 
vain; and, third, reply briefly to these 
conservative attacks in the interest of 
the revival of democratic theory in the 
United States. 


THe Five Tasks 


The revival of democratic theory re- 
quires the performance of five tasks.® 
The democratic political theorist must, 
first, seek a unifying conceptual scheme 
which can harmoniously integrate the 
political values, factual generalizations, 
and public policies of a democratic so- 
ciety. Second, he must more fully and 
deeply explore, identify, project, and 
justify the values that sane and civilized 
men ought to, do, and can live by. 
Third, he must provide us with a theo- 
retical explanation of the way a demo- 
cratic society actually conducts its busi- 
ness—-how in fact it authoritatively al- 

4Primary attention will be devoted to the 
following conservative critics: Daniel Boorstin, 
The Genius of American Politics (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953); Russell 
Kirk, The Conservative Mind (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1953); Michael Oakeshott, “Politi- 
cal Education,” in Peter Laslett (ed.), Phi- 
losophy, Politics and Society (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1956), pp. 1-21. 

5¥or the more complete statement, see 
Riemer, of. cit, chap. 1, “Political Theory in 
the Dog-House,” pp. 1-17. 


locates values in relationship to the 
actual functioning of political institu- 
tions, forces, and actors, how it actu- 
ally umpires the struggle for power in 
accord with its own operative ideals. 
We need here a keener awareness of the 
gap between actual democratic aspira- 
tion and actual democratic behavior. 
Fourth, the democratic theorist must 
concern himself with the relationship of 
political theory to concrete issues of 
public policy. He must concern himself 
with the fundamental problems that be- 
set democratic men and nations as they 
seek to advance the good life, to umpire 
the struggle for power, and to meet 
the challenges that ideology and science 
thrust upon them. In brief, he must at- 
tempt to provide for democratic men 
and nations a prudent guide to action. 
Here political theory must function to 
guide us prudently in working out pub- 
lic policies, designed in the light of the 
limitations and possibilities of empirical 
reality, to advance consciously conceived 
values. Fifth, the democratic theorist 
must call attention to areas of norma- 
tive, empirical, and prudential research 
—~-research concerned with what ought 
to be, with what is, and with what can 
be—which is needed to deepen our 
ethical wisdom, advance our empirical 
knowledge, and increase the soundness 
of our public policies. Most importantly, 
such research may involve, for example, 
the future of the democratic revolution. 
This is the future that calls into ques- 
tion the possibility of achieving equality 
of consideration in race relations, of 
reconciling excellence and consent, of 
avoiding being either “Red” or “dead,” 
of enhancing the unity and strength of 
the West, of successfully harnessing the 
revolution of rising expectations. The 
research may include re-examination of 
old values in the light of new condi- 
tions. It may embrace strictly empiri- 
cal research. It may concern problems 
of administration, domestic policy, or 
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international strategy. Unquestionably, 
this research will touch such diverse 
domestic fields as civil liberties, employ- 
ment, education, health, housing, and 
public responsibility in the arts and sci- 
ences. Similarly, the recalculation of 
democracy’s risks in the Cold War will 
demand research into the problems of 
genuine coexistence with the Soviet Un- 
ion and Red China, of western Euro- 
pean unity, of the perilous transition of 
the less-developed nations of the world. 


THE SIN OF PROCRUSTES 


One major obstacle to the fulfillment 
of these tasks is our dread of the sin of 
Procrustes. This is the sin of stretch- 
ing or mutilating political reality in or- 
der to make the world conform exactly 
to our radical theory. This dread is a 
legitimate reaction against totalitarian 
political theories which have sought to 
destroy much of the best in our civilized 
heritage. But, unfortunately, this dread 
has sometimes led to an indiscriminate 
attack on political theory in general and 
to a shotgun attack on all radical theo- 
ries which are opposed to the wisdom 
of the prescriptive constitution, the his- 
toric, duly established way of attending 
to the business of the political commu- 
nity. In these attacks, the distinction 
between a liberal-democratic political 
theory—firmly committed to civil liber- 
ties for all, a decent livelihood for all, 
and the creative development of each 
man to the best of his ability—and a 
totalitarian political theory is often 
blurred. Similarly, these attacks often 
ignore the sane, sagacious, preservative 
features of liberal democracy. And, 
frequently, the attackers restrict our 
choice to one between conservatism à la 
Burke or radicalism à la Marx-Comte- 
Bentham-Rousseau-Condorcet. Conse- 
quently, disturbed by the sin of Pro- 
crustes, the democratic theorist holds 
back from a vigorous performance of 
the tasks of democratic theory. 


Shotgun attack on radical theories 


The upshot of the dread of the sin of 
Procrustes is a hostile reaction against 
the five major tasks of democratic the- 
ory. Initially, the conservative thinkers 
who best express this reaction reject po- 
litical theory as an architectonic scheme 
which should or can harmoniously inte- 
grate the normative, empirical, and pru- 
dential components of democratic politi- 
cal life. These are the components, re- 
call, that deal respectively with what 
ought to be, with what is, and with 
what can be. The Communist attempt 
to blend a vision of a good society with 
laws of historical development and with 
a strategy of revolutionary action is 
held before us as a warning of the 
danger of an embracing and unifying 
formula. ‘These conservatives thus op- 
pose the effort to make theory explicit 
and comprehensive. With Burke, they 
argue that “one sure symptom of an ill- 
conducted state is the propensity of .. . 
people to resort” to political theories. 
Our best reliance is “the accumulated 
wisdom of tradition and institutions,” a 
wisdom which makes an explicit theory 
superfluous.® 

Second, these conservative thinkers re- 


‘ject radical probing or articulation of 


values. Political philosophy “will not 
help us to distinguish between good and 
bad political projects... .” There is 
“no model laid up in heaven to which 
we should approximate our behavior. 

. .” We need not search for values 
and incorporate them into a political 
theory. Our values have already been 
given to us and automatically defined 
for us by certain facts of geography 
and history peculiar to the American 
scene. Moreover, radical probing often 
leads to such evils as meliorism, con- 
tempt for tradition, political and eco- 
nomic leveling, and a rejection of the 


8 See, particularly, Boorstin, of. cit, pp. 3, 
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state as a “divinely ordained moral es- 
sence, a spiritual union of the dead, the 
living, and those unborn.” It may also 
lead to other radical heresies: to a be- 
lief in the “perfectibility of man and 
the illimitable progress of society,” to 
the conviction that “education, positive 
legislation, and alteration of environ- 
ment can produce men like gods,” to 
the denial “that humanity has a natu- 
ral proclivity toward violence and evil,” 
to the condemnation of “order and privi- 
lege,” to an endorsement of total de- 
mocracy, “centralization and consolida- 
tion,” to an attack on private property.’ 

Third, they reject as dangerous the 
search for the empirical laws of politics. 
Political theory cannot provide us with 
an adequate understanding of politics. 
It only distorts political reality and de- 
nies the complexity of political life. For- 
tunately, we are told, Americans “have 
[at least up to now] been more inter- 
ested in the way it [politics] works 
than in the theory behind it.” Here, 
then, we see a fear of alleged empirical 
laws which, when believed in and acted 
upon, serve only to oppress.® 


Fear of extravagant and presumptuous 
speculations 


Fourth, they reject the possibility that 
political theory can function as a pru- 
dent guide to action. Theory is dis- 
missed as extravagant and presumptuous 
speculation. We should beware of using 
a theory as a blueprint for remaking 
‘society. We should not make “our so- 
clety into the graven image of any man’s 
political philosophy.” Political theory, 
conceived either as political ideology or 
political philosophy, cannot provide us 
with right guidance. Such theories not 
only deny the complexity but also re- 


7 See Oakeshott, of. cit, pp. 16 and 20; 
Boorstin, op. cit., pp. 8-9; Kirk, op. cit, p. 9. 

8See Oakeshott, of. cit, p. 14; Boorstin, 
op. cit., p. 2. 


pudiate the wisdom and upset the func- 
tioning of the prescriptive historical tra- 
dition. It is false to think that a 
“political ideology . . . is able to deter- 
mine and guide” us in political life. 
When a political ideology takes the 
“place of a tradition .of political be- 
havior” and becomes the normative pat- 
tern which society is then cut to fit, we 
have a “false and misconceived guide.” 
It is so because a theory is only a part 
of political reality—and an exaggerated 
and distorted part at that! Political 
philosophy, which can help us “in re- 
moving some of the crookedness from 
our thinking,” cannot be expected to in- 
crease our ability to be successful in po- 
litical activity. It will not help us to 
distinguish between good and bad politi- 
cal projects; it has no power to guide or 
direct us in the enterprise of pursuing 
the intimations of our tradition. There 
is no “steady, unchanging, independent 
guide to which a society might resort to 
meet a serious political crisis.” There 
are.no guides of “superhuman wisdom 
and skill.” ® 

Fifth, they reject—at least implicitly 
—a broader role for research. Presum- 
ably, research is to be limited primarily 
to the accumulated wisdom of our tra- 
dition and our going institutions. 

Here, then, is one major reason for 
the lack of interest and of will in the 
performance of a democratic theory’s 
five tasks. What critique of this po- 
sition can be offered which can at once 
accept the legitimate warnings raised 
about the sin of Procrustes and yet free 
democratic theory to perform its essen- 
tial tasks? The main criticism to be 
made, I believe, is that this essentially 
conservative position is too narrow, too 
misleading, and too restrictive. It con- 
centrates much too heavily on the status 
quo and the status quo ante. Its view 
of the nature and role of political the- 


9See Boorstin, of. cit, p. 3; Oakeshott, 
op. cit, pp. 7-8, 14, 20, 15, 16. 
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ory results in the absence of a fair hear- 
ing or a just verdict for a differently 
conceived democratic political theory. 


Dangers of undue reliance upon tradi- 
tion 

If there are real dangers in a totali- 
tarian political theory, we must also ap- 
preciate that there can also be dangers 
in too heavy a reliance upon a country’s 
tradition of political behavior, all of its 
historical institutions, and every feature 
of its prescriptive constitution. Such re- 
liance can take our attention away from 
unfulfilled goals which we legitimately 
strive toward even though we recognize 
that they may be unfulfillable. It can 
destroy the tension between what ought 
to be and what is. It can place too high 
a premium on the going system and not 
enough on a searching re-examination 
of the status quo to see if the status quo 
is or is not in harmony with our con- 
sciously conceived values. It can result 
in a deadening of political vision and a 
loss of that vitality so essential to the 
advancement of democratic values. 

We must, of course, start with a given 
tradition. We have no other realistic 
choice. But we need not stop with tra- 
dition, certainly not with a dominant 
tradition which, however salutary in so 
many respects, may still harbor the most 
virulent of political cancers affecting our 
vision, our vitality, our courage, and 
our integrity. , 

This is by no means the best of all 
possible worlds! And everything in it 
is not a necessary evil! 1? There is no 
reason why we cannot go beyond con- 
sidering what resources our political tra- 
dition offers for dealing with certain 
situations. Indeed, survival itself may 
call upon us, in important instances, to 
break with tradition. The emphasis on 
the prescriptive constitution, interpreted 


10 Compare Oakeshott, of. cit., p. 21: “ “The 
world is the best of all possible worlds, and 
everything in it is a necessary evil.’ ” 


in the fashion of Edmund Burke and 
the late eighteenth century, may be out 
of tune with the more rapid rate of 
change called for by modern life in the 
very interest, ironically, of some of the. 
values that conservatives in the Burkean 
tradition hold. It may be out of tune 
with some radical changes essential to 
a United States still interested in pre- 
serving the great prescriptive values en- 
shrined in the Preamble. 

These changes involve, for example, 
the improved status of the Negro in 
American life, the higher priority that 
must be afforded excellence in all as- 
pects of life, a heightened sense of 
communal responsibility for education, 
health, the arts, and our natural re- 
sources. It seems difficult to see how 
these objectives can be achieved pur- 
suant to a conservative philosophy which 
is so deeply suspicious of reason, a 
faster rate of change, a less structured 
class system, social equality, and a 
larger role for the state in political, 
economic, and social matters. One may 
Strongly doubt that such a conservative 
philosophy is capable of coping with the 
powerful democratic ferment in modern 
America, let alone the modern world. 
In brief, then, too great an emphasis 
on tradition and the going order may 
weaken the tension of democratic as- 
piration, paralyze prophetic vision, and 
nullify the constant striving to fulfill 
the conditions of the good life. 


A sane liberal-democratic theory 


If there are real dangers in a totali- 
tarian political theory, there are also 
real dangers in reducing the alternatives 
facing us to a choice between a totali- 
tarian or radical political theory and 
that conservative understanding based 
upon the prescriptive constitution. Such 
a choice leaves no room for a sane and 
more accurate liberal-democratic theory. 

There can be no doubt that certain 
political theories have been, and can be, 
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highly dangerous. But there is no “iron 
law” that I know of that says that all 
political theories must be guilty of the 
sins of communism or fascism or of 
other extravagant and presumptuous 
speculations. To shrink from an ar- 


ticulate, comprehensive, and activistic: 


political theory because Marx, Lenin, 


Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler have com- . 


mitted the sin of Procrustes is short- 
sighted and suicidal. It is shortsighted 
because it represents an unmerited sur- 
render. It is suicidal because it leaves 
the field of battle open to those who 
have declared they will bury us. ` 

Political theorizing, we must appreci- 
ate, need not imply the construction of 
blueprints for remaking society or the 
idolatrous enforcement of uniformity 
pursuant to abstract and dogmatic theo- 
ries derived from Reason. Whether a 
theory is dangerous or not will depend 
. upon the. kind of theory involved and 
upon the men who interpret it. There 
are, in brief, theories and theories. There 
are “Procrustean” (or totalitarian) theo- 
ries whose practitioners mold men ruth- 
lessly to fit the theory. And there are 
also what we might call “chameleon” 
theories whose adherents opportunisti- 
cally adapt to any set of circumstances. 
But there are also theories which pos- 
sess character. A theory with “charac- 
ter” is like a man with character, It is 
a theory which embodies a thought-out 
pattern of values and recommended be- 
havior. It is neither dogmatic nor 
wishy-washy. It is, however, a theory 
whose proponents are respectful of the 
traditions of civility, are aware of the 
evil as well as the good in man, and are 
conscious of the double-edged sword that 
is political power. It is, above all, a 
theory whose interpreters appreciate the 
need to square values with the facts of 
life and to address themselves creatively 
to the changes and problems of the good 
political life. 

It is indeed regrettable that Plato, 


Marx, and Hitler have so dominated our 
thinking about either political ideology 
or political philosophy or political sci- 
ence that we are unable to conceive of 
political theory as a guide to action dif- 
ferently from the way they conceived it. 
There is, of course, always the danger 
that a given political theory is a dis- 
torted abstract or imperfect abridgement 
of a given political tradition. But all 
political theories need not be. Certainly, 
a wise democratic theory will seek to 
remedy its imperfections and correct its 
distortions. Like any guidemap, a po- 
litical theory must, I grant, not pretend 
to do more or tell more than it can. 
Furthermore, its dependence on the 
reality which gives it sense must al- 


‘ways thoroughly be appreciated. A good 


guidemap, constantly revised and intel- 
ligently employed, is a tremendous as- 
set. It fails not necessarily because of 
its inevitable exaggerations and empha- 
ses but because of ours. We may mis- 
interpret it, attempt to use it for un- 
explored terrain and unmapped ocean, 
neglect to bring it up to date. We may, 
in brief, place too great a reliance upon 
it and not enough upon our own crea- 
tive role in exercising judgment. 

The political sea is indeed deep and 
frequently stormy. However, if we have 
no scientifically established starting place 
or destination in God’s universal history, 
we can certainly ascertain our present 
position on the social geographer’s ocean 
and seek, if not final haven, at least 
more favorable voyages. Perfect guid- 
ance may not be man’s earthly lot, but 
what sane democratic theorist would ex- 
pect it in the first place? ¥? 


11 See Oakeshott, of. cit, pp. 8, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 21. 

12 See Oakeshott, op. cit, p. 15: “In politi- 
cal activity, then, men sail a boundless and 
bottomless sea; there is neither harbour for 
shelter nor floor for anchorage, neither start- 
ing-place nor appointed destination.” For 
Oakeshott’s defense of his position see his 
footnote 1, p. 15. 
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Creative role of democratic theory 


In making room for a sane liberal- 
democratic - theory between assorted 
“radical” and “conservative” theories, 
it is important to stress that the values 
involved in a theory come from men, 
not from “landscapes.” *% The social 
“landscape” obviously influences the 
values that we believe in, but it is men 
in history who impregnate the social 
“landscape” with values and who have 
the ability to accept or reject the 
“given” values of a nation’s tradition. 
We were born free, not because de- 
mocracy alone was compatible with the 
frontier, but because of our inherited, 
debated, revised religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and social ideas. We have re- 
mained free, not necessarily because of 
the gift of abundant land and resources, 
but because Americans have ever de- 
bated and revised their inheritance to 
make reality square better with re-ex- 
amined ethical norms. To make this 
point is not to maintain that political 
theory, properly conceived, displaces 
“history by philosophy,” or makes us 
contemptuous of our past, or flouts the 
wisdom of our institutions.1* Obviously, 
political theory must, to some extent, 
reflect history and institutions. But it 
must do so in a creative, selective, and 
critical way. 

It is as dangerous to abandon values, 
unwittingly, to history as to allow mad 
theorists—like a Stalin or a Hitler— 
to make history conform to the theorists’ 
insane conception of what reality should 
be. In both instances, the dominant 
forces in the older tradition or the domi- 
nant forces in the revolutionary or re- 


18 See Boorstin, of. cit., for the use of this 


word. 
14 Ibid., p. 170. 


actionary tradition may not be affect- 
ing that prudent compromise between 
“ought” and “is” which is the essence 
of sensible politics. Certainly it is no 
sin to attempt comprehensively to bring 
our programs of action into accord with 
the values we ought to live by and the 
facts that condition our prudent efforts 
to advance our values. There may be 
no absolutely perfect independent guide 
in this world, and there may be many 
mischievous utopian guides, but there 
certainly is the possibility of a guide 
which provides limited and modest and 
prudent help. 


CONCLUSION 


We must, then, clearly recognize that 
the sin of Procrustes is not the inevitable 
concomitant of the messianic tradition 
of Western democratic political theory. 
A democratic political theory may pre- 
serve the tension between ought and is— 
which is so characteristic of Western 
thought—-without succumbing to totali- 
tarianism. The development of a demo- 
cratic political theory to guide us does 
not mean that we employ Procrustean 
techniques to make political reality fit 
an ideological bed. Respect for the pre- 
scriptive tradition is not incompatible 
with the creative theoretical response 
often called for if men are sanely to un- 
derstand ‘and prudently to manage their 
changing world. 

Once, then, we have accepted the tasks 
of democratic political theory as diffi- 
cult but not inescapably dangerous, as 
urgent and not inevitably vain, we can 
begin to explore with a firmer will and 
a keener vision the concepts of a re- 
formulated democratic theory and their 
more precise relationship to our present 
problems in the United States. 


Liberals, Conservatives, and Labor ` 
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ABSTRACT: Industrialism and the rise of labor in the United 
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faire lines. And the constitutional legitimization of this ide- 
ology confined rather rigidly political attempts to adjust labor 
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cal and constitutional edifice was accepted politically with the 
legislation of the New Deal era. The result was the final re- 
pudiation of laissez-faire constitutionalism and the commitment 
of labor policy completely to the political processes. It is this 
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servative conflicts on such issues as union security, labor and 
politics, and the issue of labor and inflation. This liberal-con- 
servative conflict, however, has often concealed the essential 
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HE rise of labor to economic and 

political power in the United States 
produced an historic cleavage of opinion 
and ideas which at present continues to 
constitute, to a very great extent, the 
-basic framework within which labor 
issues are debated and discussed. In 
discussing liberal and conservative atti- 
tudes toward labor, therefore, it seems 
useful to review the historical outlines 
of liberal and conservative positions 
which the rise of labor produced. It is 
convenient in this regard to turn to the 
post-Civil War era during which the 
rapidly paced industrialization of the 
nation began to form the basic posture 
of liberalism and conservatism with ref- 
erence to labor. 


CONSERVATIVE IDEOLOGY 


The class antagonism and labor un- 
rest which characterized the latter half 
of the nineteenth century appeared to 
conservatives as a serious threat to the 
sanctity of private property and the 
profit system, with the result that a 
clearly articulated defense of the exist- 
ing politico-economic system emerged, 
utilizing various belief symbols which 
had traditionally been widely accepted 
among the public. The first of these 
was the traditional American belief in 
natural law. This belief, which accepted 
the postulate that individuals possessed 
natural rights imposing limitations upon 
the uses of governmental power, had 
been, in eighteenth-century America, the 
principal philosophical basis of the revo- 
lution and the continuous democratiza- 
tion of political institutions. As utilized 
by conservatives following the Civil War, 
however, the emphasis in natural-law 
theory came increasingly to be placed 
upon the limitations upon the use of 
governmental power, particularly the use 
of governmental power to regulate or in- 
terfere with property rights.* 

1 Charles G. Haines, The Revival of Natu- 


ral Law Concepts OTCE Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930). 


In addition, the generalities of natu- 
ral-law theory which lent support to 
limitations upon governmental power 
were combined with the rather more 
specific economic postulates of the clas- 
sical economists, particularly those of 
Adam Smith, as well as with the “scien- 
tific” evolutionary doctrines of Herbert 
Spencer. Smith had postulated an eco- 


nomic system in which individual men, 


pursuing their own economic gain and 
avoiding economic loss, would, through a 
“natural” identification of interest, ulti- 
mately be acting in the best interests of 
the society as a whole. The economic 
system was thus best left regulated by 
the natural laws of economics, largely 
unfettered by governmental controls.? 
Spencer, on the other hand, propounded 
an evolutionary theory which held that 
Western societies had progressed through 
several stages of growth, with each stage 
being a higher stage of development 
than its predecessor because of the con- 
stant adaptation to a changing environ- 
ment by those who survived and the 
elimination of those too weak or unfit 
to adapt. At the end of this evolution- 
ary development of society, Spencer 
argued, would be a stage of society in 
which each individual was perfectly 
adapted to his environment and in which 
the action of each individual would con- 
form to the needs of society as a whole. 
In order to reach this stage of utopian 
development, however, the evolutionary 
process, or the process of “the survival 
of the fittest,” must be allowed to con- 
tinue unabated and free of interferences 
by governmental action which sought to 
protect the weak against its ravages. 
For, according to Spencer, to allow such 
governmental interference with the natu- 
ral process of evolutionary development 
would only be to postpone or, at worst, 
to wreck the development of higher 
stages of society.® 
2The Wealth of Nations. 


3 See Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897} and Man 
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Translated into the context of the 
conditions of rapidly expanding indus- 
trialization in the United States follow- 
ing the Civil War, these laissez-faire 
theories of Smith and Spencer bolstered 


the older natural-law tradition in the. 


United States and gave added force and 
more specific content to the idea of 
limited government. Noninterference by 
the government in economic affairs could 
be argued to be in conformity not only 
with the postulates of natural law but 
also with the principles of “economic 
science” and the current “scientific” 
theory of the development of society. 
In addition, these theories strengthened 
and re-emphasized the oft-praised Ameri- 
can virtues of individualism and self- 
initiative as cultural symbols. And, 
when a storm of social protest against 
the conditions of industrialization broke 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s and labor pro- 
test became more bitter and sharply 
drawn, conservatives who sought to de- 
fend the existing system quickly grasped 
“the slogans, symbols and ideas in the 
general cultural heritage which promised 
to be most suitable to their needs.” * 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE CONSTITUTIONALISM 


Ideas, slogans, and symbols were not 
enough, however, to protect the existing 
system from the legislative interferences 
which threatened during this period of 
widespread disaffection. To check this 
continuing legislative threat, conserva- 
tives sought—-on the whole successfully 
—the acceptance of laissez-faire theory 
by the judiciary and the incorporation 
of laissez-faire concepts into constitu- 
tional doctrine. Natural-law theory was 
particularly helpful in this endeavor, 


wersus the State (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1897); also, Richard Hofstadter, Social 
Darwinism in American Thought (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955). 

4 Merle. Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951), p. 634. 


because the natural-law concept of the. 

judicial process had traditionally held ` 
that judges did not create new legal 
rules but merely “discovered” pre-exist- 
ing principles of justice—-or of consti- 
tutional law—and applied them in in-- 

dividual cases. Thus, the reading of _ 
laissez-faire concepts into American con- ° 
stitutional law as restraints upon legis- ` 
lative regulations of property rights 
was legitimated by a natural-law theory 
which largely concealed the role of the 
judiciary as a policy-making institution 
allied with conservative interests." 

‘The doctrine of liberty of contract is 
perhaps the best example of this process 
of judicial legitimatization of conserva- 
tive interests through constitutional 
Interpretation. Originating with John 
Locke’s labor theory of value, liberty 
of contract had become a key concept 
in laissez-faire theories, including those ` 
of Smith and Spencer, and, with the sup- 
port of the leaders of the American bar, 
it was accepted by the Supreme Court 
as a part of the liberty guaranteed by 
the due process clauses of the Four- 
teenth and Fifth Amendments of the 
Constitution.® And, as a constitutional 
doctrine, it was an impediment to legis- 
lation setting minimum wages and pro- 
tecting the right of labor to organize 
well into the 1930’s, as well as acting as 
a delaying factor in the enactment of 
other types of labor legislation.’ Liberty 
of contract, along with the restrictive 
interpretation of Congress’s commerce 
power, thus became important factors 
in the constitutional crisis during the 
1930s. 


5 See John R. Commons, The Legal Founda- 
tions of Capitalism (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924) and Arnold M. Paul, Conserva- 
tive Crisis and the Rule of Law (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1960). 

6 Benjamin R. Twiss, Lawyers and the Con- 
stitution (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1942). 

T For example, Adair v. United States, 208 
US. 161 (1908); Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 
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LIBERAL CRITICISM 


The conservative reaction to the in- 
stabilities produced by the rise of in- 
dustrialization in the United States was, 
therefore, to produce an ideology which 
was largely static in that its economic, 
political, and legal postulates demanded 
acceptance as the final word in social 
theory. It demanded, as Harold Laski 
said, the acceptance of the “bourgeois 
revolution as, broadly, a final term in 
the evolution of the idea of property 
and its relations.” 8 And, with its con- 
stitutional legitimization by the judici- 
ary, the conservative ideology of defense 
became a rigid barrier to governmental 
efforts in behalf of labor. 

‘The liberal attack upon this edifice 
occurred along a broad front. It was 
‘essentially a pragmatic attack on the 
natural-law, laissez-faire philosophy in 
politics, economics, and law and in phi- 
losophy itself. In opposition to the 
‘logic of deduction and the emphasis 
upon immutable principles which char- 
acterized the conservative approach, the 
new philosophy emphasized inductive 
logic and the factual basis of social re- 
ality which philosophic postulates ought 
to reflect.» This movement, for exam- 
ample, attacked the natural-law theory 
of the judicial process as concealing the 
policy-making nature of judicial deci- 
sion-making and thus screening the fact 
that laissez-faire theories had been in- 
corporated into constitutional doctrines 
due to the personal preferences of the 
judges rather than as legitimate man- 
dates of the Constitution. Liberals 
readily admitted the policy-making role 
of the courts and criticized the natural- 
law concept as hindering the adaptation 
of the law to modern conditions by con- 


8 Harold Laski, The Rise of Liberalism (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1936), p. 278. 

? See Morton White, Social Thought in 
America: The Revolt Against Formalism (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1957). 


cealing the nature of law itself. To the 
liberals, liberty of contract and other 
laissez-faire constitutional and legal doc- 
trines could not be considered to be im- 
mutable principles of natural law but, 
rather, should be considered as legal 
doctrines whose utility must be meas- 
ured by the extent to which they con- 
formed to economic and social reality. 
And in reality, liberals argued, there 
could not exist any real liberty of con- 
tract between employers and employees 
when the economic power of the em- 
ployer was dominant over that of the 
individual employee, allowing the for- 
mer to determine the essentials of the 
labor contract. Thus, to liberals, the 
insistence upon preserving liberty of con- 
tract by the courts was an attempt to 
apply a legal- and economic doctrine 
which the conditions of industrialization 
had rendered an anachronism. 

Liberals also repudiated lazssez faire in 
economics and politics and argued that 
industrialization had created conditions 
which the goverrment could no longer 
decline to attempt to control. The in- 
tervention of the government to guaran- 
tee minimum wages and maximum hours, 
to abolish child labor, and to guarantee 
the right to organize, liberals argued, 
would not necessarily mean the destruc- 
tion of liberty but, on the contrary, was 
essential to maintain the economic lib- 
erty of employees in the face of the 
superior economic power of employers. 
Thus, the theory of the negative state 
was abandoned in favor of the idea of 
positive governmental regulation and in- 
tervention to insure economic freedom 
in an industrial society. 


LABOR AND THE New DEAL 


The New Deal constituted the climax 
to this liberal-conservative ideological 
conflict. In the political struggle of the 
New Deal years, however, the interests. 
of liberals and those of organized labor 
were not by any means always the same. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) continued to adhere, during 
much of this period, to the craft union 
and voluntaristic philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers. The craft-union mentality 
which dominated the minds of the lead- 
ership of the AFL had secured for the 
federation reasonably stable member- 
ship and financial support, but the fail- 
ure of the federation to penetrate the 
mass-production industries to any sig- 
nificant degree meant that, by the 
1930’s, it could no longer claim to speak 
with any authority for the masses of la- 
bor in the United States. The craft- 
union concept could not function ade- 
quately in the great mass-production in- 
dustries such as steel, automobiles, and 
rubber, but the leadership of the federa- 
tion failed either to recognize this fact 
or to care about it. The leaders of the 
AFL were leaders precisely because the 
craft unions were dominant in the fed- 
eration, and the abandonment of craft 
unionism, which successful organization 
of the mass-production industries would 
entail, would have proved a serious 
threat to their positions. The result was 
that by 1933 the membership of the 
AFL was less than three million, or 
about 10 to 15 per cent of the organiz- 
able laborers in the country.?° 

By its adherence to the philosophy of 
voluntarism with its suspicion of govern- 
mental reform, the AFL had also alien- 
ated the political support of many non- 
labor social workers and liberal reform- 
ers who were labor’s natural allies. The 
result was that, during the 1930’s, or- 
ganized labor, as represented by the 
AFL, was often a reluctant endorser of 
labor reforms which were stimulated and 
advanced by liberal elements outside of 
and, at times, antagonistic to the or- 


10 Harry A. Millis and Emily C. Brown, 
From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950); Ed- 
ward Levinson, Labor on the March (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938). 


ganized labor movement.“ And, finally, 
liberals generally threw their support 
overwhelmingly to the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) when that 
body broke from the AFL and seemed 
to present at last a movement of organ- 
ized labor which offered possibilities as 
an instrument of militant social change 
and betterment for the great mass of 
American labor, 


New DEAL LABOR POLICIES 


Despite these difficulties, however, the 
New Deal period witnessed the greatest 
gains for labor in the history of the 
United States. In 1932 insurgents in 
Congress secured the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act which strictly 
regulated the injunctive power of fed- 
eral courts in labor disputes. With the 
passage of this measure, organized la- 
bor escaped from the labor injunction 
which had long plagued its activities. 
In 1935 came the passage of the Social 
Security Act which provided for old-age 
pensions and a national system of un- 
employment insurance, and 1938 saw 
the passage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which established minimum wages 
and maximum hours and abolished child 
labor in interstate. industries. 

The most revolutionary piece of New 
Deal legislation, however, was, of course, 
the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA) of 1935 which finally and ~ 
completely repudiated the concept of 
governmental nonintervention in labor 
problems and threw the weight of the . 
machinery of government behind the or- 
ganization of free trade unions within 
the American economy. The extent of 
this repudiation was graphically ex- 
pressed in the policy declaration with 


11 AFL leaders were, for example, often hesi- 
tant in their support of the National Labor 
Relations Act; see Irving Bernstein, The New 
Deal Collective Bargaining Policy (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1950). 
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which the Congress prefaced NLRA. 
It read in part: ¥ 


The inequality of bargaining power be- 
tween employees who do not possess full 
freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract, and employers who are organized 
in the corporate or other forms of owner- 
ship association substantially burdens and 
affects the flow of commerce, and tends to 
aggravate recurrent business depressions, by 
depressing wage rates and the purchasing 
power of wage earners in industry and by 
preventing the stabilization of competitive 
wage rates and working conditions within 
and between industries. 


Employers were thus prohibited by 
NLRA from interfering with the ex- 
ercise of their employees’ right to 
organize, from dominating or financing a 
company union, discharging or discrim- 
inating in regard to conditions of em- 
ployment for the purpose of discouraging 
membership in a union, or refusing to 
bargain collectively with their employees. 
A majority of employees in any given 
bargaining unit, on the other hand, 
could determine the collective-bargain- 
ing representatives of all employees in 
such a unit after a National Labor Re- 
lations Board-supervised election. 

The effects of this shift in national 
labor policy are dramatically reflected by 
membership figures of labor organiza- 
tions. Union membership had stood at 
2.9 million in 1933; in 1938 it had 
reached 8.2 million; by 1950 union 
membership reached a total of over 15 
million.t* And, from an insular minority 
within American society, organized labor 
emerged not only as a socially accepted 
force in the formation of the nation’s 
economic policies but also as a powerful 
force within the American political 
system. 


12 52 Stat. 1060. 

13 Royal E. Montgomery, “The Evolution 
of American Labor,” Tar Annars, Vol. 274: 
Labor in the American Economy (March 
1951), p. 7. 


The passage of NLRA, however, had 
equally important effects in another 
quarter. For congressional action on 
the measure was merely the prelude to 
a classic constitutional battle over its 
validity which, when completed, resulted 
in retreat by the Supreme Court from 
the constitutionalism of laissez faire and 
the destruction of the conservative- 
judicial alliance which had been forged 
during the waning years of the nine- 
teenth century. The cases testing the 
constitutionality of NLRA reached the 
Supreme Court as Franklin Roosevelt. 
launched his attack upon the Court 
with the proposal that additional justices 
be appointed, and the Court’s decisions 
in 1937 upholding NLRA’s validity 
marked the turning point in the con- 
stitutional crisis. The Court thus aban- 
doned its role as the censor of federal 
and state social and economic policies; 
after 1937, the extent of congressional 
power under the commerce clause would 
be largely a congressional decision, and 
liberty of contract ceased to be a viable 
constitutional concept. This funda- 
mental shift within the American con- 
stitutional system has meant that neither 
conservatives nor liberals may now in- 
voke constitutional doctrine or the veto 
of the judiciary in conflicts over national 
labor policy but must, instead, rely on 
the legislative and administrative proc- 
esses where decisions on such policies, 
once made, are now largely final. 


Tue Post-Wortp War IL Era 


The end of the constitutional conflict 
which attended the growth of industrial- 
ization and the rise of labor in the 
United States has not, of course, ended 
the conflict between liberals and con- 
servatives over issues affecting labor. 
But these conflicts now occur within the 
context of certain realities: (1) that 
there no longer exist any important 
constitutional limitations upon the adop- 
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tion of national labor policies, whether 
liberal or conservative; (2) that con- 
flict over labor issues will, therefore, be 
largely resolved now and in the future 
' chiefly within the legislative and ad- 
ministrative processes; (3) that there 
exists a large, organized labor movement 
which is not likely to be destroyed by 
a frontal attack on the political level. 
The liberal-conservative conflict over 
‘ labor issues during the post-World War 
II era has been broad and far ranging, 
and a few of the seemingly more im- 
‘portant of these issues will now be 
topically considered. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


The fact that NLRA defined unfair 
labor practices in which employers were 
prohibited to engage and failed to define 
unfair practices in which unions could 
not engage against individuals and em- 
ployers was pointed out vehemently by 
conservatives at the time of its passage, 
and this point eventually became a 
major part of the campaign to amend 
NLRA. The Taft-Hartley Act, it has 
been pointed out, may thus be viewed 
“as an effort to supply tools with which 
. to resolve the conflict between the ex- 
ercise of collective group rights, en- 
couraged by public policy, and tradi- 
tional individual rights.” 14 In addi- 
tion, the Taft-Hartley Act withdrew the 
government’s full-fledged endorsement of 
collective bargaining and, instead, sub- 
stituted: a statutory scheme which offers 
many protections for the maintenance of 
individual bargaining by employees while 
continuing most of the protections for 
collective bargaining. 

The act was and is defended by con- 
servatives as having redressed the in- 
equality between employers and em- 
ployees which NLRA established and 


14 Sidney C. Suffrin and Robert C. Sedgwick, 
Labor Law (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1954), p. 23. 


as: protecting the rights of individual 
workers and the public generally from 
the abuse of power by labor leaders. 
Organized labor and liberals, on the 
other hand, have argued that the 
solicitude the supporters of the act 
display for individual workers is merely 
an attempt to undermine collective 
bargaining and to return to the sys- 
tem of individual bargaining in which . 
the conditions of employment are oe 
tated by management.?® 

' Yet, after fifteen years, the Taft- 
Hartley Act remains substantially un- 
altered, despite the fulminations on both 
sides of the issue. In perspective, the act 
demonstrates the importance of the con- 
stitutional break-through of the 1930’s 
and the permanence of the commitment 
of major issues of labor-management 
affairs to the political process. And 
labor has learned that what the govern- 
ment has given it may also take away. 


UNION SECURITY 


The issue of union security is one of 
long standing in American labor rela- 
tions and one which has continued «in 
the postwar era. Conservative and 
business groups in the United States 
have traditionally favored the open shop 
as a part of the American industrial 
creed, and labor and liberals have sup- 
ported various forms of union security, 
whether the closed shop, union shop, or 
maintenance of membership agreement. 
NLRA contained no provisions relating 
to union security, and it became possible 
for the issue to be settled between em- 


15 For a defense and an attack on the act, 
see Robert A. Taft, “The Taft-Hartley Act: 
A Favorable View,” and William Green, “The 
Taft-Hartley Act: A Critical View,” THe 
ANNALS, Vol. 274: Labor in the American 
Economy (March 1951), pp. 195 ff., 200 ff.; 
also, “The Taft-Hartley after Ten Years: A 
Symposium,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Vol. 11, No. 3 (April 1958), pp. 
327-412. 
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ployers and unions through the process 
of collective bargaining. And conserva- 
tives charged that the resulting closed- 
shop and union-shop agreements were 
tools by which labor leaders could force 
unwilling individual workers into their 
‘ organizations, thereby increasing their 
power by means of a captive member- 
ship. Union security thus became one 
of the issues in the general conservative 
campaign to modify NLRA in order to 
protect individual workers as well as 
employers from what they considered 
abuses of union power. 

This campaign was successful in that 
the Taft-Hartley amendments outlawed 
the closed shop and originally provided 
that a union shop could be negotiated 
only after a majority of the workers 
in the bargaining unit approved the 
agreement.4® In addition, Section 14(b) 
of Taft-Hartley permits state law to 
take precedence over the provisions of 
federal law relating to union security 
when the state law is more restrictive. 
This has allowed the application of state 
right-to-work laws in the area of union 
security where federal law would other- 
wise prevail. l 

The movement for the enactment of 
right-to-work laws is part of the general 
conservative reaction against the New 
Deal labor policy which began on the 
state level as early as 1939 1 and which 
resulted in the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 
Outlawing the closed shop, union shop, 
and other forms of union security agree- 
ments, right-to-work laws have been 
enacted in nineteen states. These states 
are mainly in the South, Southwest, 
and unindustrialized regions of the Mid- 
west where the political strength of 
labor is at a minimum. The legislatures 
of these states are usually rural domi- 


18 The Taft-Hartley Act was amended to 
eliminate the election requirement in 1951. 

17 Charles C. Killingsworth, .Stete Labor 
Relations Acts (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), p. 2. 


nated and often desirous of attracting 
industry to their states.78 

Conservatives favoring the Taft- 
Hartley and right-to-work approach to 
union security argue that compelling 
workers to join a labor organization in 
order to earn.a living is un-American 
and a violation of the right of free as- 
sociation. Organized labor and liberals 
argue in support of union security that 
employees who share benefits secured 
through collective bargaining should pay 
their fair share of the cost of collective 
bargaining and that such agreements are 
necessary to maintain union stability in 
many industries.2® Although these argu- 
ments have been canvassed and re- 
canvassed, particularly during efforts to 
secure the repeal of Section 14(b) of 
Taft-Hartley, the efforts at repeal have 
failed, insuring the continuance of the 
colloquy between liberals and conserva- 
tives on the issue of union security. 


LABOR AND POLITICS 


When compared with European labor 
movements, the American labor move- 
ment has often been regarded as 
singularly nonpolitical in its orientation, 
and, generally speaking, American trade 
unions have been primarily interested in 
improving the lot of their members 
through collective bargaining, rather 
than in engaging in political activity., 
However, it should be pointed out that 
the world’s first labor party appeared 
in Philadelphia in 1828 and that this 
early manifestation of union interest in 
political activity characterizes the con- 
tinuing interest in politics American 
trade unions have demonstrated through- 


18 For a discussion of the motives behind 
right-to-work laws, see John M. Kuhlman, 
“Right to Work Laws: The Virginia Experi- 
ence,” Labor Law Journal, Vol. 6, No. 7 
(July 1955), p. 453. 

19 Earl F. Cheit, “Union Security and the 
Right to Work,” Labor Law Journal, Vol. 6, 
No. 6 (June 1955), p. 357. 
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out our history.?? But this interest in 
politics has traditionally been on a so- 
-called nonpartisan “reward our friends 
and punish our enemies” basis which 
has avoided the commitment of Amer- 
ican organized labor to the idea of a 
labor party.” 

While continuing political activities 
along these traditional lines, labor’s po- 
litical activities have had a greater im- 
pact since the 1930’s because of the 
expansion of its membership and finan- 
cial resources. And this increased role 
of labor in politics has brought attacks 
from conservatives who have not only 
questioned its propriety but have also 
sought to restrict it through legislation. 
The latter effort is reflected in Section 
304 of the Taft-Hartley Act which pro- 
hibits “contributions and expenditures” 
by unions in connection with presi- 
dential and congressional elections. This 
regulation has been largely ineffective, 
however, due to grave doubts as to its 
constitutionality and a lack of enforce- 
ment zeal on the part of the govern- 
ment.?? Conservatives have, in addition, 
attacked the use of funds derived from 
dues for political purposes as an in- 
vasion of the associational and political 
freedom of individual workers, and the 
attack of some conservatives on union 
security devices has derived in part from 
‘this belief. 

While generally supporting labor’s 
political role, some liberals have be- 
come increasingly critical of labor’s lack 
of militancy in respect to many social 
and political issues. It is pointed out, 
for example, that labor has not concerned 
itself enough with the organization of 


20 J, P. S. Hardman and Maurice F. Neu- 
feld (eds.), The House of Labor (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951), pp. 90-99. 

. 22 Avery Leiserson, “Organized Labor as a 
Pressure Group,” Tse Annars, Vol. 274: 
Labor in the American Economy (March 
1951), p. 108. 

22 See United States v. CI.0., 335 US. 106 
(1948). 


marginal workers, such as farm work- 
ers,” has been laggard in excising racial 
discrimination in the labor movement,** 
and has generally failed to play an ef- 
fective role as an instrument of social 
protest in the United States. Thus, 
organized labor finds itself attacked, on 
one side, by conservatives as threatening 
American politics with labor dominance, 
and, on another side, it is attacked for 
failing to use its resources to the fullest 
extent in the service of social and 
political reform. 


INFLATION AND LABOR MONOPOLY 


The liberal-conservative conflict over 
labor ‘issues has also carried over into 
the area of economic growth and the 
wage-price structure. Increasingly, in 
recent years, conservatives have charged 
that labor has achieved, with govern- 
mental assistance, a labor monopoly 
which has not only allowed infringement 
upon the perogatives of management but 
which has also been used to acquire 
undeserved wage increases which have in 
turn produced inflationary rises in the 
cost of living. Perhaps the most fre- 
quently heard conservative-propounded 
remedy for this situation is legislation 
amending the antitrust laws and making 
them applicable to labor unions.*® 

Liberals have approached this issue 
along several lines. First, many argue, 
as organized labor argues, that it has 
been unjustified price increases and high 
profit rates which have been the primary 
causes of inflation and that increasing 
wages expands the purchasing power of 


23 Sidney Lens, “Little Labor: The Forgotten 
Unions,” Dissent, Vol. 6 (Autumn 1959), 
p. 454. 

24Tom Brooks, “Negro Militants, Jewish 
Liberals and the Unions,” Commentary, Vol. 
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the public, which is necessary for eco- 
nomic expansion but does not necessarily 
cause inflation. Secondly, it is argued 
.that the proposal to apply the antitrust 
laws to labor is based upon the false 
idea that organized labor is sufficiently 
powerful to dictate wage policy to em- 
ployers. This, it is argued, is in most 
instances a distortion of the power of 
labor in the collective-bargaining proc- 
ess, where labor often operates at con- 
siderable disadvantage in terms of eco- 
nomic power.”* 


Of the present conflicts over labor 


issues in the United States, this issue of 
wages, inflation, and union power is 
likely to continue to be the most im- 
portant. This is especially true as the 
United States seeks to promote an eco- 
nomic growth rate which will enable it 
to carry the burdens of cold-war leader- 
ship satisfactorily and, at the same time, 
seeks trade adjustments which may well 
revolutionize the economic relationships 
among the Western community of na- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


Labor issues formed only a part of 
the ideological and constitutional con- 
flict which the adjustment to industrial- 
ization in the United States produced 
between liberals and conservatives. The 
repudiation of the /atsséz-faire constitu- 
tionalism which the acceptance of New 
Deal labor policies entailed has com- 
mitted the resolution of conflict over na- 
tional labor policy completely to the 


28 For more detailed discussions of these 
issues, see George Meany, “What Would Labor 
Do About Inflation?” Tur Annars, Vol. 326: 
Inflation (November 1959), p. 32; Philip D. 
Bradley (ed.), The Public Stake in Union 
Power (Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, 1959), pp. 21-86; Edward S. Mason, 
“Labor Monopoly and All That,” in Walter 
Galenson and Seymour M. Lipset (eds.)}, Labor 
and Trade Unionism (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1960), p. 119. 


political processes. The continuing lib- 
eral-conservative cleavage over labor 
policy has, however, often obscured the 
fact that, essentially, the American labor 
movement has remained a largely con- 
servative movement when compared to 
European labor movements. Organized 
labor in the United States, despite the 
fears of conservatives and the occasion- 
ally high hopes of liberals, has continued 
to pursue “business unionism” and to 
concentrate its greatest efforts on win- 
ning economic benefits for it members. 
This characteristic has entailed the com- 
mitment of organized labor to an accept- 
ance of the wage-and-profit system. Un- 
like its European counterparts, the 
American labor movement has never 
seriously challenged this system through 
attempts to enter the political hustings 
as an independent political force. It 
has, thus, accepted the existing political 
system as given and has sought to work 
within the existing party system in its 
political efforts. 

American labor has, however, now 
apparently reached the end of the tidal 
wave of expansion which the New Deal 
break-through began. Its membership 
growth during the 1950’s leveled off and 
failed to continue the growth rate of the 
1930’s and 1940’s. And organizing zeal 
has shown a concomitant decline. In 
addition, the advent of automation 
endangers the very center of labor’s 
present power and resources. The organ- 
ization of the mass-production industries 
was the driving force of American labor 
for a decade after the 1930’s and the 
resulting unions within these industries 
have formed the backbone of labor’s 
strength. But it is in precisely the mass- 
production industries which utilize un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor that auto- 
mation is most adaptable. Labor is, 
thus, faced with decline of membership 
in those industries which have con- 
stituted its chief sources of strength since 
the 1930’s. 
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will lead one to expect conservatives to oppose federal aid to 
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Hairbreadth failures of education bills in Congress result from 
the attachment to them of matters of race and religion which 
are “nonnegotiable.” Action has been prevented by the lack 
of a concurrent majority. School-aid measures draw intense 
opposition for quite different reasons from unlikely combina- 
tions of minorities. ‘These have included southern segregation- 
ists, northern Democratic integrationists, Catholics, anti-Catho- 
lics, and a Republican leadership unrepresentative of the party. 
Of the strains of philosophical conservatism, economy and anti- 
centralism are the most relevant to the issue. Devotion to edu- 
cation per se is, for most Americans, a second-priority value. 
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IVEN a few of the familiar defini- 
tions of conservatism, but knowing 
nothing of the history of the controversy 
over federal aid to education, one would 
nevertheless predict that it would be a 
policy decision that splits liberals from 
conservatives. Taking the oldest defini- 
tion of conservatism as “defense of the 
status quo,” a conservative would be 
expected to oppose any rearrangement 
of support for education. Defining a 
conservative as one who opposes ex- 
tension of governmental power in gen- 
eral and of central government in par- 
ticular—the definition the rank and file 
of contemporary American conservatives 
would most frequently apply to them- 
selves—gives the same result. Add that 
‘federal support would indubitably lead 
to an increasing net dollar outlay for 
education, and conservatives, now de- 
fined as objectors to the costs of govern- 
ment and particularly those costs sup- 
ported by the federal income tax, are 
found on the same side—later we shall 
find a qualification to this definition. 
Take the historical criterion of conserva- 
tives as aristocrats—in the American 
context, those intent upon preserving 
_ distinctions of status and wealth. By 
this less openly avowed standard, mass 
education is a reluctantly accepted 
necessity and its further extension a 
debatable goal. 

The positions of prominent persons 
and groups recognized as consistently 
“liberal” or “conservative” on other 
matters provide additional points of 
reference. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations urged federal aid begin- 
ning in 1938. The American Federation 
of Labor backed support for both private 
and parochial schools. The National 
Farmers’ Union and Americans for 
Democratic Action are both for it. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has led the opposition, supported by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Farm Bureau, and the Daughters 


of the American Revolution. Senators 
Barry Goldwater and Harry F. Byrd 
oppose, Senators Wayne Morse and 
Jacob Javits support federal aid: But 
there have been exceptions. Senator 
Robert A. Taft sponsored one of the 
early federal-aid bills in 1946, and 
President Eisenhower made some modest 
proposals in that direction during his 
administration. 

The case against federal aid has been 
most enthusiastically made by Senator 
Goldwater. He finds it unconstitutional, 
unnecessary, wasteful, and dangerous.* 
Not many of his cohorts are as able 
to rise above history and find federal 
aid unconstitutional per se, but it is 
safe to say. that most of them accept his 
last three points: that existing schools 
are doing the job adequately; that 
expansion, if it must come, will be in- 
efficient and unnecessarily costly if 
Washington has a hand in it; . that 
federal aid leads to federal control, 
which will be an unmitigated curse. 
The last is the tenet achieving widest 
agreement in debate in the press. -Con- 
trol of schools should be kept close to 
the parents who pay the bills and will 
see that their children are not, in Ray- 
mond Moley’s words, “brainwashed by 
a Washington bureaucracy.” ? The posi- 
tion of the conservatives is consistent, 
interlocked, and reinforcing. The sym- 
bols of fiscal stability, status quo, states’ 
rights, and social status blend into one 
another. l 

Positions in the middle ground are 
diverse and are complicated by dis- 
agreement on scope, techniques, means, 
and policies. How much money should 
be spent, how it is to be raised, how 
disbursed, to what institutions (public, 
private, or parochial, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or collegiate, segregated or in- 


1“Why I Object to Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion,” Readers’ Digest, February 1961, pp. 
135-139. 

2 Newsweek, September 18, 1961, p. 112. 
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tegrated), for what purposes (salaries, 
buildings, equipment), at whose discre- 
tion, with what strings attached, and in 
whose congressional districts? Federal 
aid is not one issue but many issues. 

At the liberal end of the scale, agree- 
ment on principle is also dissipated by 
dissension on particulars. Alternatives 
are more limited but more explosive. 
The Catholic hierarchy, predominantly 
men of working-class origin, insists upon 
parochial aid, and Democratic Majority 
Leader John McCormack supports them. 
But President Kennedy, who went to 
Harvard instead of Loyola, has reserva- 
tions, personal and political. 

A second diversion links federal aid 
to segregation policy. The Democratic 
chairman of the House committee that 
passes on education bills was, until 1960, 
Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, 
a staunch conservative. He was suc- 
ceeded by Adam Clayton Powell, a 
Harlem liberal. “Powell amendment” 
has become the generic term for integra- 
tion riders that have made several educa- 
tion bills impossible for southern mem- 
bers to support. In recent years, they 
have been offered not by Powell but by 
Republicans. Amendments. which ex- 
plicitly waive integration as a criterion 
that might later be applied to disburse- 
ments are, of course, unacceptable to 
Powell and other northerners. Bills that 
do not avoid a commitment in either 
direction run into roadblocks. 

Finally, where conservative debaters 


are unanimous that federal aid means 


federal control and that federal control 
is bad, liberals have trouble choosing 


3H. D. Price, “Race, Religion and the 
Rules Committee,” in Alan F. Westin, The 
Uses of Power (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1962), pp. 1-72, interprets the 
1961 federal-aid controversy in Congress. Con- 
gressional Quarterly Special Report, Federal 
Aid to Education (Washington, September 
1961) gives a factual account of this and 
earlier congressional actions. Both were used 
extensively as a source for this account. 


the proper counterargument. National 
Education Association officials pooh- 
pooh the notion that control inevitably 
follows support. But more extreme 
liberals accept the New Republic editors’ 
contention that education “might actu- 
ally benefit from some national guid- 
ance.” Federal control, they say, 
“means professional control by experts.” 4 
These defenses do not support ‘one an- 
other and are not likely to strengthen 
timorous supporters. 
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Under these circumstances, school bills 
have led uncharmed lives. In 1946 
Senator Taft’s bill got out of committee 
but .was not acted upon. The school- 
lunch act passed. In 1948 a bill passed 
the Senate and died in Representative 
Barden’s committee. The same thing 
happened in 1949-1950. An exchange 
between Francis Cardinal Spellman and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt had trig- 
gered a bitter controversy over whether 
the money could be used by the states 
in ways that would benefit parochial 
schools. In 1950 laws were enacted to 
provide low-interest loans for college 
dormitories and to contribute money to 
schools in “impacted” areas—those with 
federal installations which took land off 
the tax rolls at the same time they were 
putting children of defense employees 
into schoolrooms. 

From 1951 to 1953, aid to education 
became entangled in the tidelands con- 
troversy with proposals to use oil rev- 
enues to support education. The oil 
issue was settled, but not the education 
issue. In 1954 the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration opposed a school-construc- 
tion bill. In 1955-1956 a bill cleared 
the House committee, but the “Powell 
amendment” defeated it. Nearly half 
the Republicans voted for the amend- 
ment and then against the bill. In 1956 


4 See editorials February 8, 1960 and January 
9, 1961. 
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the National Defense Education Act, a 
reaction to the first sputnik, authorized 
grants and loans for improving science, 
mathematics, and language teaching. In 
1957 a Republican opponent of the 
House bill inserted a “Powell amend- 
ment” and the bill was killed on the 
floor by a five-vote majority. In 1959~ 
1960 both houses passed different bills, 
and the House Rules Committee voted 
to keep them from being adjusted in 
conference. In 1961 the Senate’s bill, 
without a “Powell amendment,” seemed 
sure to pass the House, but a Rules Com- 
mittee that had been reconstituted and 
liberalized for the purpose, among 
others, of getting out an education bill, 
killed it by one vote. The bill did not 
provide aid for parochial schools, and 
the swing voter was a Catholic Demo- 
crat.’ 

This series of events defines the 
federal-aid issue and also accounts for 
the attitudes that have structured policy. 
Congress accepted federal support of 
schools or school programs as supple- 
mentary to other goals—nourishing 
children, disposing of farm surplus, and 
defending the nation—in the same way 
it had accepted it over the years when 
tied to distributing public lands (1785), 
improving agricultural techniques (1862 
and 1917), providing jobs for the un- 
employed (1933-1936), or keeping vet- 
erans off the labor market (1944). The 
issue that continues to crop up is aid 
to education in and of itself, not as an 
incidental consequence of achieving some 
other objective. This is apparently a 
second-priority item. The historical 
pattern of local school support un- 
avoidably links schools to segregation 
and religious teaching, and feelings about 
race and religion take precedence in the 
value systems of school-aid supporters. 
Thus, these issues are “nonnegotiable.” ° 


5 Price, op. cit., and Congressional Quarterly 
Special Report, op. cit, pp. 4-5. 
6 The phrase is Price’s, of. cit, p. 6. 


On neither of them is conservatism or 
liberalism the most useful label. 

What is it that makes federal aid 
peculiarly accident prone? The answer 
is as old as the Republic—the principle 
of the concurrent majority. A deter- 
mined minority occupying a position of 
strength can delay or water down a 
proposal for action. A coalition of such 
minorities, each objecting to it on quite 
different grounds, can defeat a program. 
Congressional action requires the concur- 
rence of the separate minorities, usually 
totaling far more than a simple majority. 
The concurrent majority is a conserva- 
tive principle embedded in the constitu- 
tional structure, a principle described 
and extolled by John C. Calhoun, an 
apostle of conservatism for some reason 
rather neglected by the moderns. It 
protects things-as-they-are, for it is more 
effective in preventing than producing 
change. It keeps money from being 
spent (except in one case—the concur- 
rent acceptance of the pork barrel). It 
squares with. strict constructionism. 

At the legislative level, the federal-aid 
issue is characterized by unity, con- 
sistency, and cohesion at the conserva- 
tive end of the scale, splaying out into 
divergence at the liberal end, due to the 
attachment of its proponents to other, 
more important issues from which it 
cannot be disentangled. 


THE SCALABLE Arm VOTES 


The technique of Guttman scaling, or 
“scalogram” analysis, distinguishes the 
presence of a single “dimension” in the 
responses of a fairly large number of 
persons to a series of questions. An 
example would be twenty arithmetic 
problems, from which five may be chosen 
of increasing difficulty. A student who 
could not solve any of them would have 
low mathematical competence. One who 
missed the easiest probably could not 
solve the four harder problems. One 
who could solve the hardest could prob- 
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ably answer all the easier ones. One 
who could solve the third, but not the 
fourth, would be fixed as a person of 
moderate mathematical competence. Five 
questions that had this property of meas- 
uring a single dimension of competence 
could be selected without looking at 
the problems, by analyzing the answers 
of, say, 100 students. Trickily worded 
questions which trip good mathematics 
students, those that demanded special 
experience like bookkeeping, problems 
with unfamiliar terms in them, all would 
be eliminated in the process. The de- 
mand for other abilities would throw 
them off the scale of pure mathematical 
competence. The Guttman technique 
is a systematic way of doing this tedious 
job, not with problems, but with opinion 
items. “Difficult” items mean those that 
are difficult for a liberal, or, if one is 
working from the other end, a conserva- 
tive to agree to. Or a neurotic, or an 
internationalist, or a bigot, or whatever 
the items turn out to measure. The 
same technique has been applied to 
legislative roll calls.’ It selects a group 
of votes that fall along a single dimen- 
sion, to which the researcher then tags 
a label on the basis of apparent content. 

Votes on education bills in 1960 and 
1961 were subjected to this test. Among 
the eight House and the fourteen Sen- 
ate roll calls reported by Congressional 


T George M. Belknap, “A Method for 
Analyzing Legislative Behavior,’ Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 2 (1958), 
pp. 377-402, explains the technique as it 
applies to roll-call votes. Louis Guttman 
describes the origins of the technique in World 
War II morale surveys in Samuel A. Stouffer 
and Others, Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950) 
It was used to dissect blocs in the House of 
Representatives in Duncan MacRae, Jr, Di- 
mension of Congressional Voting (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958). These are recommended to 
anyone unfamiliar with the technique who is 
dissatisfied with the oversimple explanation 
given here. 


Quarterly,’ there was only one set of 
four Senate votes that lay along a single 
dimension. This is not surprising in view 
of the extraneous matters linked to the 
issue and the intricate parliamentary 
maneuvers to burden it with amend- 
ments that would cost it support. ‘These 
were, not unexpectedly, four roll calls in 
1960 that involved appropriation items. 
They divided the senators into five clus- 
ters that reveal what the dimension of 
support for education would be like if 
all distracting matters but cost were 
shorn away. These appear in Table 1. 

The table also gives, for those in each 
group who remained members of the 
Senate in 1961, the average score in the 
cluster on two indexes devised by Con- 
gresstonal Quarterly. The first (column 
2) is the average percentage of op- 
position to the so-called “conservative 
coalition” of Republicans and southern 
Democrats on eighty-six roll-call votes 
in 1959 and 1960. The definition of 
conservative is empirical, not philosophi- 
cal. The second (column 3) is the av- 
erage score for support of a “larger” 
federal role on fourteen votes which Con- 
gressional Quarterly selected as indicat- 
ing a position on the scope of federal 
activity.2 Column 4 gives a perhaps 
overliteral inference as to the level of 
spending which the members of the 
group preferred, deduced from the con- 
tent of the amendments, which is given 
in column 5. From this table we may 
approximate the relation of support or 


8 These were taken from the Congressional 
Quarterly Special Report, op. cit, and Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, 1960, pp. 450- 
451, 474-475. Pairs, announced positions, and 
Congressional Quarterly poll responses are used. 

3 Some education votes were used in the in- 
dexes, but overlap was not great enough to 
have produced the relationship shown here. 
Source is given in notes to Table 1. There is 
admittedly some circularity in all the defini- 
tions of conservatism based on behavior. The 
alternative of defining it without reference to 
behavior of those who bear the label also pre- 
sents problems. 
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TABLE 1—C.usters OF SENATORS By POSITIONS ON 
- FEDERAL-AID APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
NUMBER OPTIMUM 
GROUP OF LIBERAL | FEDERAL AMOUNT POSITIONS 
SENATORS! SCORE! ScorE? (BILLIONS) 

A. Si 65% 82% $1.1 plus | Supported $1.1 billion appropriation for build- 
ings and salaries (defeated when Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon broke 44-44 tie), Also supported 
final bill. . 

B 8 28 57 $0.9-1.1 | Opposed the above, but supported $900 mil- 
lion appropriation on amendment and final 
passage. 

C 2 Si 54 $0.6-0.9 | Opposed both the above, supported unsuccess- 

ful amendment to cut to $600 million for 
school construction bonds, as approved by 
President Eisenhower. Supported’ final pass- 
age at $900 million. 

D 24. 14 15 Under $0.6 | Opposed two higher amounts, supported cut 
to $600 million, opposed passage at $900 mil- 
lion. 

E 12 9 24 . 0 ‘Opposed all the above and also final passage. 

(3) (One who did not fit on scale and two who did 


not take position on one or more roll calls.) 


1 Average “conservative opposition” score, 86th Congress, Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 


port, No. 44, (November 3, 1961), p. 1803, Col. 4. 


* Average “larger federal support” score, 86th Congress, Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 


port, No. 42, (October 20, 1961), p. 1755, Col. 3. 


3 On Clark amendment (Col. 10), Monroney and Clark amendments (Col. 12), Dirksen amend- 
ment (Col. 14), and passage of S.8 (Col. 15) in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1960, pp. 474-475. 


opposition to school-aid proposals with,- 
first, a more extensive record of joining 
or resisting the “conservative coalition” 
and, second, with conservative behavior 
more narrowly defined as action to limit 
the scope of the federal government. 
Group A consisted of fifty-one sena- 
tors, of whom six were Republicans and 
eleven were southern or border-state 
Democrats. Their average opposition 
to the conservative coalition was fairly 
high, but their support for federal ex- 
pansion was much higher. Group B, 
for mild economy on aid to education, 
consisted of five Democrats (four from 
the deep South) and three Republicans. 
All but one of the eight voted with the 
conservatives more often than against 


them, but they were generally in favor 
of a larger role for the federal govern- 
ment. In this group are some moderate 
southerners, freed of the shackles of the 
segregation issue. Group C consisted of 
two liberal Republicans who supported 
the final bill, although they apparently 
would have preferred a less costly pro- 
gram. Thus, the 60 per cent of the Sen-. 
ate which favored school aid per se in- 
cluded members of both parties, some 
southerners, some members allied with 
conservatives on other issues, and, in 
general, the senators who consistently 
favor a larger role for the central gov- 
ernment and apparently did not fear 
“bureaucratic brainwashing.” 

The inference that Group D preferred 
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an appropriation of less than $600 mil- 
lion and that Group E preferred none at 
all is a little strained, although it is per- 
missible. Both, in fact, finally voted 
against the bill, and the difference be- 
tween them may have been occasioned 
merely by the opportunity to register a 


partisan vote for the record. All but one ` 


of the twenty-four in Group D were Re- 
publicans, and, as their score on both 
indexes shows, they were quite conserva- 
tive. If the amendment to reduce the 
cost further had unexpectedly passed, 
they still could have voted against the 
bill. Group E consists of southern Demo- 
` crats, mostly charter members of the 
‘ conservative coalition but, on the aver- 
age, slightly more disposed toward fed- 
eral expansion than the Republicans in 
Group D. 

This scaling exercise indicates that the 
dimension of support for federal aid to 
education exists as a continuum, rather 
than a strict dichotomy, and that it is 
correlated with conservatism by two of 
the earlier definitions, government econ- 
omy and restricted centralization. The 
latter makes the sharper cleavage. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FEDERAL AID 


If one makes the naive assumption 
that congressional action should corre- 
spond with public opinion as revealed 
by the polls, the failure to enact a 
. federal-aid statute is shocking. Almost 
every survey taken shows a substantial 
majority of the public in favor of fed- 
eral aid. When the issue was first posed 
‘in 1938, the Gallup Poll found that 68 
per cent thought the federal government 
“should give money to the states to help 
local schools.” Twenty-seven per cent 
were opposed; only 5 per cent were un- 
decided. When the question was re- 
phrased “to help local schools in poor 
communities,” acceptance shot up to 81 
per cent. Of the supporters, 53 per cent 
would have restricted aid to public 
schools, 35 per cent would have in- 


cluded parochial schools, and 12 per 
cent could not decide. In 1943, a sur- 
vey found 69 per cent in favor, 18 per 
cent opposed to federal grants to the 
states for education. Opposition was 
greatest among the Republicans, mid- 
westerners, and the college educated but 
was less than 30 per cent in any of 
these groups. Asked whether federal or 
state government should “control” the 
public school system, they reversed the 
position: 68 per cent for state, 21 per 
cent for federal cantrol.?° 

In 1948 and 1945, when a specific $300 
million grant proposal was before Con- 
gress, the conflict between “help” and 
“control” was again apparent. Asked 
whether the proposal should be passed, 
64 per cent were m favor, 26 per cent 
against. But, on an alternative phras- 
ing, whether the appropriation should 
be passed or education should be “left 
up to the states,” support dropped to 
51 per cent for, 31 per cent against. 
Catholics were eight to one for parochial 
aid, Protestants two to one against it.” 

The Survey Research Center’s na- 
tional sample, interviewed for its study 
of the 1956 presidential election, has 
provided data for two intensive analyses 


- of the public-opinion process.?*7 One of 


the items on the questionnaire was: “If 
cities and towns around the country need 
help to build more schools the govern- 
ment in Washington ought to give them 
the money they need.” This produced 
an over-all response substantially like 


10 Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk (eds.), 
Public Opinion, 1935-1946 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951), pp. 187-189; Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Report No. 
21, “The Public Looks at Education” (Denver, 
1944). 

1 “The Quarters Polls,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1948), p. 450; Vol. 13 
(1949), pp. 542, 721. 

12 Angus Campbell, P. E. Converse, W. E. 
Miller, and D. E. Stokes, The American Voter 


- (New York: Wiley, 1950), and V. O. Key, Jr., 


Public Opinion and American Democracy (New 
York: Knopf, 1961). 
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the one received by Gallup twenty years 
before. Over half the respondents with 
opinions agreed strongly with the propo- 
sition, another fifth mildly. Some 10 
per cent disagreed strongly, 6 per cent 
mildly, and the rest gave qualified an- 
swers./* This item was one in a series 
which included federal support for get- 
ting jobs and housing for Negroes, guar- 
anteeing employment, providing medical 
care, and supplanting private business in 
the fields of power and housing. The 
federal-aid item was among the most 
familiar. ‘Those who knew something 
about the positions of parties and’ ad- 
ministration on the issue showed the 
same favorable distribution of opinions 
as those who were uninformed.** Par- 
ents were only slightly more in favor 
than were the childless.15 

Over the years, the college educated 
have tended to oppose federal aid al- 
though they have indicated greater sensi- 
tivity to the problems of financing the 
school system, and in 1949 they favored 
the $300 million grant in larger propor- 
tion than high school and grade school 
products. One surmises that they view 
the issue with more realism, which in- 
corporates the suspicion that they, being 


better off financially, will have to foot - 


more of the bill.*® 

The most pertinent findings for the 
education question stemmed from an ap- 
plication of the Guttman scaling process 
to the responses. The researchers were 
looking for a series of items that would 
establish a conservative-liberal dimen- 
sion embracing several different policy 
issues... Five items turned out to fall 
into a single, ordered dimension. These 
were aid to education and the four given 


13 Key, of. cit., pp. 34, 318. 

14 Campbell and Others, op. cit., 
182; Key, op. cit., p. 88. 
: 15 Key, op. cit, D. 224. 

16 bid., p. 340; “The Quarter’s Polls,” op. 
. Cit.; National Opinion Research Center re- 
ports cited above. 


pp. 174- 


above, in the order listed. The fact that 
they “scaled” means that it is easier for 
conservatives to agree with some of them 
than with others, and, once this order 
has been empirically established, it is 
apparent that those who -agree with an 
“easy” item may agree with a “harder” 


‘item (in which case they are scored as 


more “liberal”) but that it is very un- 
likely that those who disagree with an 
“easy” item will agree with a “harder” 
one. This sort of consistency, it must 
be reiterated, does not involve a logical 
or philosophical Judgment about the con- 
tent of the items on the part of the re- 
searcher. It would probably be hard to 
reach agreement whether one who sup- 
ports medical care is more “liberal” than 
one who supports employment guaran- 
tees. The decision is made pragmatically 
by the technique, which reveals in this 
case that those who support medical care 
also support guaranteed employment but 
that the reverse is not the case. 

What is interesting here is that aid to 
education proved the “easiest” item to 
accept, which means that there was a 
small group who accepted only federal 
aid of the five proposals but virtually 
none who would accept any of the other 
proposals but reject federal aid. This is 
not incompatible with the general tenor 
of senatorial attitudes.?" l 

A second finding, and one aerate to 
the problem of conservative-liberal im- | 
pact on policy-making, is that certain 
items which an a priori approach to ide- 
ology might have put in the scale did 
not in fact fit into it. Foreign-policy 
issues formed a separate scale of their 
own, tapping another dimension of mass 
ideology. Attitudes toward “big busi- 
ness” did not fall on the scale. Most 
revealing of all, those who preferred cut- 
ting taxes, even if it meant “putting off 


17 Ibid., pp. 163-165, gives a simple descrip- 
tion of the scaling; Campbell and Others, pp. 
194 ff, discuss the phenomenon in greater 
detail, 
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TABLE 2-—LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE POSITIONS OF REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS OF SCHOOL AID AND ON AVERAGE OF Sıx ISSUES 





CONSERVATIVE LIBERAL 
AVERAGE OF SIX ISSUES 
Q 66 7071 100 
|---| | aaaea 
Republican Republican Democratic Democratic 
Leaders Public Leaders Public 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
0 40 76 78 85 100 
— H m 
Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 
Leaders Leaders Public Public 
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some important things that need to be 
done,” were more likely, rather than less 
likely, to favor federal welfare programs. 
In specific terms of the education item, 
29 per cent of those who advocated 
school aid were for cutting taxes, com- 
pared to 21 per cent of those opposing 
it. Forty-three per cent of those advo- 
cating school aid were against cutting 
taxes, but 59 per cent of those oppos- 
ing it.1® 

This odd tabulation, which was con- 
firmed on the other welfare items, cries 
for explanation. Two have been sug- 
gested. (1) Those who desire federal 
support for education tend to be persons 
with low salaries. So do those who want 
taxes cut. The American tax structure 
is not so steeply progressive that its bite 
is not acutely felt at this level.t® The 
concept of “relative deprivation” has 
been found to clarify similar attitudes 
that run contrary to expectation.?° Per- 
haps the political cartoonist’s stereotype 
of John Q. Taxpayer-—a threadbare little 
fellow carrying a huge sack marked “$” 
on his shoulders—has struck a respon- 
sive chord among threadbare little fel- 
lows who persist in interpreting it in 

18 Key, op. cit., p. 167; Campbell and Others, 
op. cit., pp. 195-196. 

19 Campbell and Others, op. cit., p. 196. 

20 Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 


Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1950). 


ways not intended by the newspaper 
publishers who commission the cartoons. 
(2) As noted, those with less education 
have usually been strongest in support 
of federal aid. They are also least 
equipped to understand the complex 
chain of events that links the collection 
of taxes to distribution of grants-in-aid 
in a federal system of government. In 
any event, three-fourths of the citizens 
who would put off “important things” 
in order to reduce taxes also approve of 
federal aid to education, and only a 
tenth of this category oppose it.?+ 

This patent inability to articulate ends 
and means vitiates the otherwise over- 
whelming support for school aid in the 
public at large and may account for 
the discrepancy between an apparently 
stable, intense, and widespread public 
demand for federal support and the con- 
tinued denial of action in Congress. It 
is an additional example of contradic- 
tory and self-defeating attitudes at the 
liberal end of the continuum and an ex- 
ception to the deñnition of a conserva- 
tive as one who would reduce spending 
and taxing. 


THE POLITICAL ELITES 


In no substantial category of citizens 
studied by surveyors has there been 
found a majority sentiment against fed- 


21 Key, op. cit, pp. 167-168. 
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eral aid to public schools. But a study 
of political leadership turned up a 
group, numerically tiny but politically 
influential, where opposition is over- 
whelming. The study was a compari- 
son of the opinion of the rank-and-file 
membership of the two major parties 
with the opinions of their leadership, 
operationally defined with some logic as 
the delegates to the two nominating con- 
ventions in 1956. Here a set of issues, 
including school aid, were posed as 
whether federal involvement should be 
“increased” or “decreased” or should be 
held at the present level.?? 

Among Democratic “leaders,” Demo- 
cratic “followers,” and Republican “fol- 
lowers,” 65 to 75 per cent were for in- 

22 Herbert McClosky, P. J. Hoffman, and 
Rosemary O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Con- 
sensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” 


American Political Science Review, Vol. 54 
(1960),. pp. 406-427. 


creases, 6 to 13 per cent for decreases. 
But only 22 per cent of Republican 
“leaders” were for increasing federal aid, 
43 per cent for decreasing it.22 Table 2 
reduces these percentages to positions 
along a continuum from 0 (conserva- 
tism) to 100 (liberalism). For com- 
parison, the average score is given for 
these groups on the composite of edu- 
cation and the five other issues (slum 
clearance, social security, minimum wage, 
integration, and immigration). The Re- 
publican elite is out of step with the 


` others, but the tendency is even more 


pronounced with respect to aid to edu- 
cation. There is a suggestion as well 
that the Republican leadership, in con- 
trast to other categories in this study 
and those previously cited, actually finds 
school aid harder to accept than federal 
intervention in other matters. | 


23 Ibid., p. 413. 
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OLITICAL interest in the preserva- 


tion, allocation, use, and manage- 
ment of natural resources goes back 
about seventy-five years. To be sure, 
many public and private decisions prior 
to that time had had an impact upon 
resources, Malthusian fears about popu- 
lation outrunning the food supply were 
first published in 1798. Local laws and 
ordinances dealing with salt licks, wood 
supply, even hunting and fishing can be 
found in colonial records. Among public 
figures, Washington and Jefferson ex- 
pressed interest in soil conservation, and 
John Adams was concerned about timber 
depletion. 

But, broadly conceived, positive gov- 
ernmental programs directed to resource 
preservation, allocation, use, and man- 
agement first began to be formulated 
and discussed late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There were many reasons why 
public-policy interests in resources did 
not develop until almost the beginning 
of the present century. One of these was 
a lack of knowledge and information 
with respect to the natural-resource 
situation, for policy problems arise only 
when they can be identified and defined. 
Another was the state of science and 
technology, for policy discussion is initi- 
ated only when a need arises, when al- 
ternatives exist, and when choices can 
be made. 

Given the comparatively small popu- 
lation of the nation (less than 32 million 
in 1860), the primitive state of indus- 
trialization, and a relatively simple econ- 
omy dominated by a self-sufficient agri- 
culture, natural resources posed no ur- 
gent problems prior to the Civil War. 
But, subsequently, beginning with pub- 
lic-domain questions in the 1880’s, 
policy-makers found themselves forced 
to deal with an increasing variety of 
natural-resource issues. 

Today, questions concerning the pres- 
ervation, allocation, use, and manage- 
ment of natural resources are recognized 


as among the more important issues of 
domestic public policy. World popula- 
tion pressures pose stark questions of 
sufficient food, and projections of popu- 
lation and economic growth in the 
United States create uneasiness about 
such problems as water supply and the 
maintenance of present per capita levels 
of materials consumption. Aspirations 
of the people of the world for improved 
levels of living highlight possible limita- 
tions resulting from an inadequate sup- 
ply of resources. Additionally, the Cold 
War emphasizes the importance of re- 
sources to the achievement of national 
security goals. Thus, the contemporary 
significance of resource questions hardly 
needs proof. 

Recognizing the increasing importance 
of governmental resource activities over 
the past seventy-five years, the problem 
to which this article is addressed is to 
what extent this growth of resource pro- 
grams and policies has been attributable 
to ideological concepts. To what extent, 
in other words, has ideology contributed 
to or influenced patterns of policy and 
program in the field of natural resources? 


IDEOLOGY AND PuBLIC POLICY 


Ideology may .be defined as a system 
of beliefs and values—a social philoso- 
phy—which provides criteria or stimuli 
for public action. In the simplest situa- 
tion, ideology may be said to influence 
action when a decision-maker, in effect, 
says: “I believe; therefore, I act.” But, 
unfortunately, the relationship between 
ideology and action is rarely so clear- 
cut and direct. And, of course, other 
factors besides ideology may influence 
action. 

In the search for the ideological basis 
for government resource programs, one 
might begin by examining the general 
orientation of those who have been in- 
volved in making policy. It is, perhaps, 
logical to assume, for example, that a 
thoroughgoing Marxist acts from Marx- 
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ian premises. But American policy- 
makers do not usually identify them- 
selves with a systematically articulated 
social philosophy. Neither American life 
in general nor the political system in 
particular demands that its leaders pre- 
sent a consciously developed set of be- 
liefs for public scrutiny. As a result, 
one can rarely turn to explicit ideologi- 
cal statements of policy-makers to de- 
termine their orientation, because they 
have usually been silent on these mat- 
ters. Nor can one readily attribute ideo- 
logical values to them on. the basis of 
membership in groups or associations, 
for overlapping membership, the absence 
of ideological tests for membership in 
most groups, and the general lack of 
group ideology destroy this basis for ex- 
posing ideological biases of particular 
decision-makers. . 

What decision-makers have said to 
justify and explain particular programs 
and policies is a somewhat more fruitful 
source of information, but here, too, the 
fact that American decision-makers act 
not upon consciously developed, system- 
atically formulated principles but, rather, 
to meet current problems with some kind 
of ad hoc action limits the extent to 
which explicit ideological premises may 
thus be identified. Moreover, most pro- 
grams or policies are the joint product 
of numerous actors at all levels of the 
governmental hierarchy, and the basis 
for their participation and collaboration 
is often obscure. 

The fact that ideological premises of 
resource programs are not deliberately 
formulated and clearly articulated does 
not necessarily mean that such premises 
are nonexistent. But it does mean that 
ideological content must be inferred from 
general behavior, from the social setting 
or context, from program goals and 
objectives, from program justifications, 
from program results and accomplish- 
ments, and from the larger consequences 
which flow from particular programs. 


Reliance upon inference of this sort gives 
little assurance of accuracy, however, 


‘for it leaves much room for judgment 


and interpretation. But analysis of so- 
cial causation is never simple. 

In seeking the ideological basis of re- 
source policies, one must also be alert to 


ex post facto rationalizations presented 


as ideology but developed to gain ap- 
proval or support for particular policies 
or programs. Manipulation of words and 
phrases, myths and symbols is an im- 
portant part of the American democratic 
process; but this should not be confused 
with ideology. Both rationalizations and 
myths may be ideologically significant, 
but their causal relationship to action 
demands careful treatment. 

Where the identification of ideological 
principles follows a case-by-case ap- 
proach, the body of principles is seldom 
a fully developed, elegant philosophical 
system. But, rather, like the common 
law, such pragmatically developed prin- 
ciples are a kind of “brooding presence” 
to be applied to new situations as the 
need arises. As in the case of the com- 
mon law, the semantic and definitional 
problems are difficult. Too often, precise 
and rigorous tests of meaning are not 
applied. Instead, popular usage and the 
desire to attach appealing (or deroga- 
tory) labels to particular programs, with- 
out much attention to idea content, gen- 
erally govern. 

These analytical problems are well 
illustrated by the early conservation 
movement.? It would be simple to fol- 
low the lead of those who label this 
movement as one of the great “liberal” 
crusades, picturing Theodore Roosevelt 
and his associates as involved in a grand 


1Jn this article, the “conservation move- 
ment” refers to that period of intense activity, 
during the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, 
which culminated in the 1908 Governors’ Con- 
ference and the National Conservation Com- 
mission. The term “conservation” is used in- 
terchangeably with “resources” to designate 
public programs and policies in this area. 
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struggle with “the interests” on behalf of 
“the people.” This simple dichotomy 
has become a part of ‘the legend of the 
Bull Moose campaigns of 1910-1912 
when it proved useful, if not always ac- 
curate, for embattled Progressives to as- 
sert that they sought to preserve the 
people’s heritage from the ravages of the 
exploiters. 

But recent studies? have challenged 
this interpretation, questioning the as- 
sumption that a straight ideological 
line connects nineteenth-century protest 
movements from the Grangers through 
populism, through progressivism, through 
the new nationalism, ultimately with the 
New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the New Frontier of John Kennedy. 
This neat picture of ideological conti- 
nuity has also been questioned by po- 
litical scientists who recognize the plural 
factors and forces that shape policy and 
program decisions. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS 


Decision-makers in the American 
governmental system are typically con- 
cerned with urgent problems and im- 
mediate solutions. Public policies and 
programs reflect particularized responses 
to the demands of 
groups who have access to points of 
decision. Although values may signifi- 
cantly condition action, they are but one 
of the many operative factors in the 
decisional setting. 

Another basic characteristic of the 


2 A number of authors have contributed to 
the reappraisal of the Progressive movement, 
including: Samuel P. Hays, Conservation and 
the Gospel of Efficiency (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959); Richard Hofstadter, 
The Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1956) ; 
Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1955); John 
Morton Blum, The Republican Roosevelt 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). 
For a descriptive analysis of this reinterpreta- 
tion, see John Higham, The Reconstruction of 
American History (New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1962), especially chap. 9. 


individuals and 
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American political process is the drive. 


to accommodate conflicting views, in- 
terests, and goals. In part, this tend- 
ency to accommodate reflects the tactical 
need to build effective alliances and 


alignments in order to secure approval ' 


and consent. In part, it mirrors a 
strong desire to be tolerant and.agree- 
able, winning friends and influencing 
people, by deliberate obfuscation if 
necessary. 
typical of American political action. Not 
infrequently the practical judgments of 
men of affairs who project and interpret 
their often limited personal experiences 
as operational universals dominate policy 
decisions, policy being the result of the 
accretion of many small decisions and 
the accumulation of day-to-day prac- 


Ideological purity is not 


t 


tices, rather than the product of grand 


ideological conceptions. s 

Even within a narrow program field, 
piecemeal decisions and responses to 
particular problems result in programs 
that are far from neat and symmetrical. 
Decisional segmentation is encouraged 
by a geographic centrifugal tendency to 
deal with the local rather than the na- 
tional. Well-established values favoring 
the grass roots are strengthened by the 
federal system and by the methods for 
choosing both state and national legisla- 
tors. Policy-makers heed: local voices 
because that is where political power 
resides. 

But political parties as such play in- 
significant roles in the development of 
public programs and policies. Being 
concerned primarily with electing candi- 
dates to office, the parties, too, share 
with the candidates a general lack of 
interest in program or’ ideological issues. 
The need to build alliances and align- 
ments that will result in.a majority at 
the polls exerts a tremendous pressure to 
accommodate diverse views and to avoid 
ideological extremes. Although in retro- 
spect historians have been able to as- 
sociate policy positions and attitude 
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trends with particular parties, the im- 


portant point is that rarely have pro- | 


grammatic issues been the basis for going 
to the voters either by presidential or 
congressional candidates. The grass- 
roots locus of political power assures that 
only the most dramatic national issues— 
for example, tariff policy-——will find an 
important place in political campaign 
controversy. 


EVOLUTION OF RESOURCE POLICIES 


A major premise of this article, then, 
is that resource programs and policies 
have not been the result of grand 
ideological conceptions. They have not 
emerged from fully developed and care- 
fully formulated ideological principles— 
certainly not in the usual sense of “con- 
servative” or “liberal.” Instead, re- 


source programs and policies have grown. 


out of the need to deal with specific, 
narrowly defined problems. They have 
"` often gained support from persons and 
groups whose positions on other policy 
issues may have been quite divergent. 
And the solutions proposed have been 
similarly limited in scope and content. 
In this respect, the evolution of resource 
programs and policies is typically Amer- 
ican: pragmatic, problem-oriented, for- 
mulated by officials who deliberately 
eschew ideology as they try to get on 
with today’s job, and supported by 
individuals and groups concerned with 
narrowly defined issues. 

A critic once wrote that a major char- 
acteristic of pragmatic philosophy was 
that it was no philosophy. Although 
this judgment is perhaps unduly harsh, 
it points to a lack of interest in the 
formulation of general principles or 
ideological systems among those prag- 
matically oriented. Pragmatism is plural- 
istic and eclectic, focusing on problems 
and performance rather than upon prin- 
ciples, upon action rather than upon 
ideas. The pragmatic test of “will it 
work” or “how does it work” de- 


emphasizes ideology in the sense of a 
developed synthetic system of beliefs 
and values to. govern action. 

Despite the absence of ideological 
justifications, it is nevertheless possible 
to identify ideological premises of con- 
servation and resource programs and 
policies. But, in filtering out this 
ideological content, we must, as sug- 
gested above, rely largely on inferences, 
looking at the various stimuli for govern- 
mental resource activity and appraising 
the implications and effects of such 
policies and programs, 


STIMULI FOR RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Conservation or resource policy has 
never been a single unified body of 
ideas. Gifford Pinchot and his associates 
in the Theodore Roosevelt Administra- 
tion tried to give a semblance of unity 
to the early conservation movement, but 
this unity was quickly dispersed as pro- 
grams moved to action. Many forces and 
factors converged at different times to 
create the need for decisions, and, over 
the years, many individuals have been in- 
volved in interpreting these stimuli to 
action. The plural character of both 
stimuli and responses is suggested by a 
more detailed examination of some of 
the situations out of which resource de- 
cisions emerged, from which, also, some 
insight as to ideological premises may be 
gained. 


Public-domain problems 


As already suggested, what to do with 
the public domain was one of the major 
stimuli to resource action some seventy- 
five years ago. With approximately 800 
million acres of public lands (1880) 
waiting disposition, government policy- 
makers could not avoid coming to grips 
with a wide range of resource questions 
as these related to the public lands: 
forest policy, mineral policy, grazing 
policy, water policy, electric-power 
policy, settlement policy, game and fish 
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policy, recreation policy. But public- 
domain policy was formulated largely 
on a case-by-case basis and not in terms 
of grand policy conceptions.’ Clearly, 
if the government had not had the public 
lands to deal with, the policy issues 
identified in the above list would not 
have come up at the time they did or in 
the way they did. It is reasonable to 
assume, too, that policy content would 
then have been much different. But the 
need for action was imperative; it could 
not be avoided. 


Resource depletion 


Undoubtedly, another effective stimu- 
lant to resource action has been a con- 
tinuing concern over the depletion of 
resources. But the sources of this con- 
cern have by no means been uniform. 
Some, influenced by the findings of 
science, share an intellectualized fear 
that resources will soon run out. Others, 
confronted by changing materials mar- 
kets and rising costs, worry about the 
resource supply for continued American 
industrial development. Gifford Pinchot 
was a very articulate spokesman for 
those who feared a severe shortage of 
timber. Others of his contemporaries 
doubted whether coal and iron would 
hold out. Still others were concerned 
about oil. 

Neo-Malthusians fear that food supply 
will not keep pace with population 
growth. In this vein, Sir William 
Crookes, in the late- 1890’s, predicted 
world-wide wheat shortages by 1931.4 
Even earlier, the Yale social scientist, 
William Graham Sumner, expressed sim- 
ilar views based on an assumption that 
a direct correlation existed between 

3The pluralistic character of land policy 
is considered in Paul Wallace Gates, “The 
Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land Sys- 
tem,” American Historical Review, Vol. 41, 
No. 4 (July 1936), pp. 652-681. 

4Sir William Crookes, The Wheat Problem 
(London, 1899). 


arable land and agricultural capacity." 


_Present-day neo-Malthusians have de- 


veloped more elaborate statements of 
the problem as they see it, but they 
are still basically concerned with the 
population explosion. To some of those 
who move from neo-Malthusian prem- 
ises, the issue is one of preserving Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and the “American 
Way of Life.” Finally, some of the 
interest in resource depletion stems 
from a moralistic—rather than an eco- 
nomic—opposition to “waste,” an em- 
phasis quite evident in much of the 
popular literature of conservation. 


Efficiency 


Closely related to the concern over 
resource depletion is the interest in ef- 
ficiency in resource use. This emphasis 
developed at the turn of the century and. 
was necessarily based upon develop- 
ments in science and technology. Strong 
moral judgments against those who 
“waste” resources are often expressed. 
Exponents of efficiency start with eco- 
nomic cost concepts and stress rational 
management and order. A dominant 
slogan is “wise use” of resources, which 
connotes the avoidance of unnecessary 
depletion. It might be noted, however, 
that wise use is difficult to define and 
tends to reflect the values of those who 
use the term.® 

To Professor Samuel Hays, efficiency 
was the core concept of the conservation 
movement, as suggested by the title of 
his significant book, Conservation and 
the Gospel of Efficiency.” In a sum- 
mary passage, Professor Hays has . 
stated: 


5 William G. Sumner, Earth-Hunger and 
Other Essays (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1913). i 

6 For a more detailed discussion of wise 
use and related concepts, see Norman Wengert, 
Natural Resources and the Political Struggle 
(New York: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 25 ff. 

T Hays, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 
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The broader significance of the conserva- 
‘tion movement stemmed from the role it 
played in the transformation of a decentral- 
ized, nontechnical, loosely organized so- 
ciety, where waste and inefficiency ran 
rampant, into a highly organized, technical, 
and centrally planned and directed social 
organization which could meet a complex 
world with efficiency and purpose. This 
spirit of efficiency appeared in many realms 
of American life, in the professional engi- 
neering societies, among forward-looking in- 
dustrial management leaders, and in munic- 
ipal government reform, as well as in the 
resource management concepts of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The possibilities of applying 
scientific and technical principles to resource 
development fired federal officials with 
enthusiasm for the future and imbued all 
in the conservation movement with a 
kindred spirit... . This was the gospel of 
- efiiciency—efficiency which could be realized 
only through planning, foresight, and con- 
sclous purpose. 


Economic control 


Professor Hays rejects the idea that 
the conservation movement arose out of 
the issues of control symbolized by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s antitrust activi- 
ties. He also rejects the approach 
which presents conservation as a strug- 
gle between “the people’ and “the 
interests,” showing that many popularly 
based groups were not interested in 
conservation and that many of the 
berated corporations were vitally con- 
cerned and supported conservation. 
Yet the question of economic control 
has another dimension which Hays does 
not consider—the welfare dimension, 
the concern over who benefits from 
public programs. In certain aspects of 
public-domain policy, particularly in 
limiting the size of holdings and, later, 
in electric-power policy, welfare con- 
siderations undoubtedly were significant 
stimuli to public action. Increasingly, 
to cite another example, service to all 
the people is becoming an important 
goal of national recreation policy. 


Gaining votes 


Many resources programs and con- 
servation activities have had their 
origins in a crass desire to win votes. 
Whereas issues of resource depletion 
and efficiency appeal to a small segment 
of the populace and lend themselves 
to elitist conceptions of society, ques- 
tions of economic control can be used to 
gain political mass support. In many 
cases, the political pork barrel has been 
more important than the cracker barrel 
in relating resources issues to voting 
behavior, high-minded rationalizations 
notwithstanding. The “lobby which 
can’t be licked” 8 was at work before the 
turn of the century in determining the 
location of harbor and navigation im- 
provements. In the present century, 
irrigation developments not infrequently 
have been proposed in order to provide 
local benefits from federal expenditures 
and, thus, to gain local voter support. 
The necessities of political support are 
realities ignored by policy-makers at 
their peril. After” all, representatives 
and senators are elected on a local basis. 
It is in the states and local communities 
that the major centers of political power 
are to be found. It sometimes seems, 
however, that the peculiarities of the 
American political system, bolstered by 
the pragmatic approach to policy de- 
cisions, have introduced into resource 
programs and policies an almost patho- 
logical emphasis on local factors, local 
developments, local benefits, at the ex- 
pense of a larger national view of the 
public interest. 


A DOMINANT IDEOLOGICAL PREMISE 


In previous paragraphs, the prag- 
matic, nonideological basis for resource 
policies has been stressed. It has been 


8 This phrase was coined by Arthur Maass. 
See his Muddy Waters: The Army Engineers 
and the Nation’s Rivers (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 
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suggested, moreover, that the pluralistic 
character of American society results in 
a great variety of explanations as to 
why individuals and groups support 
particular policies and programs. Among 
this variety—to restate—are ideals, 
welfare and equity goals, local benefits, 
personal power, private gain, personal 
conceptions of the public interest in- 
cluding conceptions of wise resource 
use, and a host of others. But, amidst 
this Babel, one common and significant 
thread of ideology may be identified. 
It is often only tacit or implicit-—yet it 
is an indispensable premise of virtually 
all resource and conservation programs. 
This is the belief or acceptance of the 
idea that positive governmental action 
is necessary and appropriate to achiev- 
ing particular resource goals. Although 
less ‘startling today, this progovern- 
mental attitude was, in the 1880’s, a 
really drastic departure from dominant 
values with respect to the role of gov- 
ernment. When /aissez-faire attitudes 
seemed dominant, pragmatic concern 
with resource problems introduced into 
the American political system the prac- 
tice of positive national governmental 
action as a way to solve identified prob- 
lems. Although not formulated in 
broad ideological terms, this acceptance 
of positive government undoubtedly 
undermined Spencerian views that gov- 
ernment could not perform effectively. 


IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS 


Despite this common acceptance of 
the positive role of government with 
respect to natural resources, significant 
differences both among those most di- 
rectly concerned with resources pro- 
grams and policies and between those 
opposing resource activities have not 
been infrequent. In most instances, 


®The progovernmental biases of Theodore 
Roosevelt, whom Blum labels a conservative, 
are discussed in Blum, of. cit, pp. 106-124 
in a chapter entitled “Uses of Power.” 


these disagreements have been couched 
in terms of means and reflect differences 
of degree rather than differences of 
principle. Only rarely can explicit 
ideological positions be distinguished. 
An examination of several of these 
conflict situations will, therefore,. fur- 
ther illustrate the pragmatic approach 
to political decisions and indicate the 
minor role actually played by social 
philosophy and grand value systems in 
determining the direction, scope, and 
content of government resource pro- 
grams and policies,?° 


Electric power 


Perhaps the most vehement differ- 
ences have occurred over the role of 
government in the development of hy- 
dropower resources. On this issue, dif- 
ferences have occurred even among 
ardent conservationists. But, in this 
case, typically, the terms of difference 
have tended to be over action and not 
ideology. Here, too, we must rely on 
inferences and assumptions in order to 
distinguish possible ideological differ- 
ences among the advocates of alternate 
programs and policies, 

The question of hydropower develop- 
ment became significant at the turn of 
the century, the issue first being pre- 
sented in terms of the conditions under 
which private capital should be per- 
mitted to develop hydro sites on the 
public domain and on navigable streams. 
A related issue concerned the terms 
under which private power lines might 
be built over public-domain lands. 
These were hardly issues of grand 
ideology, but they had to be dealt with 


10 The extent to which the absence of 
clear ideological formulations reflects the gen- 
eral agreement of Americans with respect to 
societal goals cannot be ignored. This high 
level -of agreement would be congenial to 
operating from unstated major premises and 
assumptions without feeling any obligation 
to explain, and it would encourage debate 
over means rather than ends. 
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because pressures to develop hydro 
sites and build power lines were con- 
siderable. Policy-makers in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Administration took the 
position that those granted site privi- 
leges should pay. for these privileges. 
Although their position was partly based 
upon equity or welfare considerations, 
the dominant interest was managerial; 


that is, prudent management of public- 


property required that charges be made 
for the use of that property. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 intro- 
duced a new element into the policy 
picture, authorizing construction of fed- 
eral generating capacity. But the larger 
policy implications of federal power 
production were not immediate major 
issues, initial concern being with prac- 
tical problems of pumping irrigation 
water. 

In a sense, the grand debate over 
public power had its origins in the con- 
struction of Wilson Dam in World War 
I. Wilson Dam, however, was built not for 
ideological reasons but for the practical 
purpose of producing munitions and as 
a continuation of federal river-improve- 
ment programs. The ideological ques- 
tions only began to be raised after the 
dam was built and the government was 
confronted with the question of what 
to do with what was considered by 
many to be a white elephant. For over 
twelve years, the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion plagued Congress. But the various 
alignments on’this question, as in the 
case of land policy earlier, were only 
incidentally rooted in ideology. More 
determining were practical questions of 
liquidating federal investments and 
achieving developmental goals. Often 
of overriding importance were pork- 
barrel concerns for local or individual 
benefits. The Muscle Shoals debates, 
of course, culminated in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) Act, some- 
times labeled by critics as the prime 
socialistic venture of the New Deal. 


But it is significant in terms of the 
question of ideology that the TVA Act 
was passed in 1928 by a Republican 
Congress at the height of the Repub- 
lican boom only to be vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge? This action by the 
congress of 1928 mirrored not ideoldgy 
but a pragmatic decision to dispose of 
a pressing practical problem. 

With the New Deal, TVA became a 


reality, together with other programs 


for hydropower development, for power 
distribution, and for regulation of the 
electric-power business. The questions 
dealt with were pragmatic and narrow 
range rather than grand issues of social 
policy. Concern was expressed about 
power rates, about full and efficient 
development of hycro sites, about power 
costs, about wider distribution of power 
benefits, about adequate capacity for 
economic growth. And, while opponents 
of government programs often attached 
the label of “socialism” to them, few of 
those advocating or supporting these ` 
activities did so for reasons of socialist 
ideology. They sought more limited 
ends; they were cancerned with solving 
particular problems and sincerely re- 
garded what they were doing as no more 
socialistic than municipal water-supply 
systems or the Government Printing 
Office. Seemingly, the attempt to at- 
tach opprobrious labels did not seriously 
affect the pragmatic, often bipartisan 
political support for government power 
programs and projects. How else can 
one explain the fact that conservative, 
Republican Nebraska is one of the few 
states in which, by state action, public 
power predominates? One might note, 
too, that, despite President Eisen- 
hower’s worry about “creeping social- 
ism” in government power activities, his 


11 For a more complete history of Muscle 
Shoals, see Norman Wengert, “Antecedents 
of TVA: The Legisletive History of Muscle 
Shoals,” Agricultural History, Vol. 26, No. 4 
(October 1952), pp. 141-147, 
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administration did not reverse past 
policies but only slowed developments 
and sought different patterns of benefit 
distribution. 


Economic planning 


Another controversy with ideological 
overtones has concerned the place of 
national economic planning in guiding 
or directing the pattern of resource 
development. The first conservation 
movement was concerned about this, 
and the New Deal experimented with 
national planning mechanisms, but, in 
the face of the pragmatic orientation of 
the American political system, long- 
range, economic planning has proved 
impossible and much of the debate has, 
- in fact, been beside the mark. No in- 
stitutions for comprehensive planning 
have been provided, and voices advocat- 
ing planning are seldom heard today, 
despite the fact that the role of gov- 
ernment in economic growth and the im- 
pact of government on resource use are 
greater today than ever before. Public 
programs dealing with economic de- 
velopment and resource use continue 
to be piecemeal with little Interest in 
attempting systematic integration. The 
devices of contract and subsidy, rather 
than of direct public action, obscure 
issues of planning and co-ordination and 
appear to put economic and resource 
decisions into a market-place context. 
The built-in pragmatism of the system 
is supported by economists’ confidence 
in the wisdom of market-place alloca- 
tion of resources and by a widespread 
skepticism as to the feasibility of 
centralized planning and control. 


The role of the bureaucracy 


The pragmatic character of the sys- 
tem, with its concentration on im- 
mediate problems and program objec- 


tives, minimizes conflicts over questions — 


as to the role of public agencies and of 
the bureaucracy in shaping resource de- 


cisions. Similar restraints operate to 
limit power aspirations of the bureauc- 
racy, for it, too, is preoccupied with 
getting on with its immediate job. The 
zealous belief that government can do.a 
better job or a more equitable job which 
was implicit in some phases of the first 
conservation movement and sometimes 
explicit in New Deal days is not pres- 
ently in evidence. Such expansion of 
government activity with respect to re- 
sources as may presently occur reflects 
more often the accretive tendencies of 
government decisions focused on nar- 
rowly defined program goals rather than 
any well thought-out ideological prin- 
ciples or beliefs. 


Administrative methods 


A number of related controversies fall 
under this category. One is the issue of 
centralization or decentralization, which 


often blends into questions of federal- 


state-local governmental relations. An- 
other is the issue of how best to ac- 
complish public ends, direct govern- 
mental action, subsidies, controls and 
regulation, or education often being con- 
sidered as alternatives. But these issues 
of method are rarely clear-cut, and 
ideological concepts play only a small 
part in resolving related controversies. 
For propaganda reasons, the debate may 
at times be couched in philosophical 
terms, but such expressions are more 
often typical of those with no action 
responsibility or those out of power. 
The states’ rights ideology, for example, 
is voiced most often by those who can- 
not muster a majority and is a facadé 
to their objections to substantive pro- 
grams rather than a deeply held 
ideology on how to conduct the public 
business. When confronted with the 
necessity to act, compromise and ac- 
commodation of diversity rather than 
principles tend to prevail. 

In recent years, the most vigorous 
controversy over administrative methods 
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in the area of resource policy has been 
that involving the several agricultural 
agencies with state agricultural exten- 
sion services and the county-agent sys- 
tem on one side and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and other United States 
Department of Agriculture agencies on 
the other.** But, despite the vehemence 
of the controversy, it was not resolved 
on the basis of administrative prin- 
ciples but, rather, by pragmatic com- 
promise and accommodation. As a re- 
sult, both programs and administration 
in agriculture are pluralistic rather than 
integrated and co-ordinated. 


People or nature 


One other issue of some ideological 
significance merits comment. This is 
the contrasting value emphasis on 
people or on nature, involving, at one 
extreme, a concern for resource use and 
_ development in order to benefit people 
here and now and, at the other, a con- 
` cern simply for preservation or restora- 
tion of nature with a time focus on the 
distant future. 

In the early conservation. movement, 


12 For a more complete discussion of this 
classic controversy, see Charles M. Hardin, 
The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1952). 


for example, Gifford Pinchot found him- 
self differing with the views and values 
of John Muir and the ardent group 
around him who glorified the outdoors 
and nature in the abstract and expressed 
little interest in the welfare or develop- 
mental aspects of conservation. To 
Pinchot and his associates, efforts to 
“lock up” resources were misplaced. 
They were challenged by the opportu- 
nity for full, orderly, rational resource 
development. 

Although in general terms these two 
viewpoints have much in common, in 
practice, when specific projects or pro- 
grams have been involved, the value 
conflict has frequently flared up, reveal- 
ing the different premises underlying 
particular approaches to resource prob- 
lems, ‘The classic example of this is 
the provision of the New York State 
Constitution requiring that state forest 
lands should be maintained “forever 
wild,” rather than used and developed 
under sound management. Similar dif- 
ferences are apparent in the manage- 
ment practices of the Forest Service 
and the Park Service, the former stress- 
ing Intensive multipurpose management 
of the national farests and the latter 
seeking to preserve natural conditions 
by excluding most management activity. 
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CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM IN PROTESTANTISM T1 


MERICAN Protestantism is a 
powerful, colorful, rich, complex, 
and diverse phenomenon. It is - the 
matrix within which American political 
thought and institutions were conceived 
and shaped. Our colonial background, 
our formative years as a nation, and 
the greater part of our national history 
are all stamped with a distinctively 
Protestant style of thinking and feeling. 
Protestants today constitute a numerical 
majority and are potentially a tremend- 
ous force. There is no understanding of 
American national character without 
reference to Protestantism. 

At the present time, it is fashionable 
to say that the United States is no 
longer a Protestant country. The situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves is most 
often described as one of religious 
pluralism. The period since the Civil 
War has seen an enormous influx of 
Roman Catholics, and they have multi- 
plied in numbers until they constitute 
the largest single church in the United 
States. Their influence has also in- 
creased as many of them rose to com- 
manding positions economically, so- 
cially, and politically. Another ’ non- 
Protestant group, the Jews, has likewise 
seen its members rise to positions of 
great influence out of proportion to its 
numbers and concentrated in key urban 
centers. Finally, there is a large 
amorphous mass of Americans who are 
religious illiterates and whose church 
affiliations are either nonexistent or 
purely nominal. There is no accepted 
name for these people; but perhaps 
“secularist” comes near to identifying 
them. Their number and influence are 
such that it has been said that-our era 
is not only post-Protestant but even 
. post-Christian. Their faith, if any, is 
something called “Americanism,” which 
Will Herberg has called the true religion 
of America. Their influence is so per- 
vasive that they have infiltrated some 
Protestant churches. 


The problem presented by the domi- 
nance of secularism nationally is mag- 
nifed to international’ dimensions be- 
cause science has made the world one 
In a sense it never was before, and 
that world has a large non-Christian 
majority. Thus, we have become a reli- 
giously pluralist nation in a religiously 
pluralist world, and Christianity finds 
itself once again in the position- of 
a minority religion, as it was in pre- 
Constantine times. Christendom is, 
therefore, faced with a major decision: 
whether to follow the counsels of the 
secularists, who urge us to accept reli- 
gious pluralism and solve the problem of 
interrelationships by a “live and let 
live” philosophy or some sort of reli- 
gious syncretism, or to heed the admoni- ` 
tion of the apostle Paul not to conform 
to this world but to transform it by 
obeying the great commission to carry 
the Gospel unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

In this crisis, American Protestantism 
is hampered by a problem which is 
characteristic of our time and which 
bedevils many sorts of individuals and 
groups everywhere. I refer to the 
familiar problem of selfhood which is 
usually stated in the form of questions 
such as these: Who am 1? What am 
I? What am I here for? What is the 
purpose of life and what is my relation 
to it? For the American Protestant, 
the question takes this form: What is 
Protestantism? 

Protestantism is a term which has 
many meanings, none of which com- 
mands universal acceptance and each of 
which raises serious difficulties. ‘There 
is a theological meaning according to 
which anyone is a Protestant who 
believes in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, in the authority and sufficiency 
of the Bible as the Word of God, in 
the universality of the priesthood, and 
in justification by faith through grace. 
There are, however, people who call 
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themselves Protestants who would reject 
or modify some of these beliefs and add 
others which would not find general 
acceptance. An extreme case is that 
of Paul Tillich who identifies Protes- 
tantism with adherence to what he calls 
“the Protestant principle,” which con- 
sists in having no principle lest we 
fashion a new idol for ourselves. 

There is an historical meaning which 
would identify as Protestants all who 
belong to churches which originated 
with the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. The historical meaning, how- 
ever, is rejected by many of those to 
whom it applies. The Southern Bap- 
tists, for instance, do not admit to being 
Protestants, even though their beliefs 
are Protestant in the theological sense 
and the Baptist movement did begin 
in the sixteenth century. They claim 
that their church is a restoration of 
the New Testament church, wherein 
they show themselves to be true Protes- 
tants, inasmuch as that was one of the 
avowed aims of all the Reformation 
churches. Many Episcopalians also dis- 
sociate themselves from Protestantism 
because of their insistence on apostolic 
succession, and some of them consider 
themselves to be Catholics, albeit non- 
Roman. Ironically enough, the Epis- 
copalians form the only church whose 
official title contains the word “Protes- 
tant.” And then there are groups, like 
the Mormons, that obviously cannot be 
fitted into the historical meaning. 

There remains a sociological meaning 
which is fixed neither by theology nor 
by history but by usage. According to 
the usage now prevalent in the United 
States, anyone is a Protestant who claims 
to be a Christian and does not belong to 


the Roman Catholic’church or one of the | 


Eastern churches such as Greek Ortho- 
dox. This is a very broad and loose con- 
ception which makes Protestantism a 
kind of religious grab bag for all Amer- 
icans who are not Roman Catholics, 


Eastern Orthodox, Jews, Unitarians, 
Buddhists, or atheists. This conception 
is unsatisfactory in many respects and 
does violence to the preferences—not to 
say convictions—-of many Protestants. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be so sanc- 
tioned by usage that I shall adopt it in 
this article to facilitate communication. 

Protestantism is notable for its di- 
versity. It is divided into a small num- 
ber of great communions—for example, 
Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist, Anglican 
—and a large number of small sects— 
such as Mennonites, Church of God, 
Nazarenes, Pentecostal groups. Protes- 
tantism, therefore, cannot speak with a 
single voice. Moreover, some of the 
great communions, like the Lutheran 
and the Reformed, are organized into 
several denominations, and some, like 
the Baptists, are based on the principle 
of congregational sovereignty, so that no 
official voice is possible. ‘There is yet 
another factor which contributes to the 
diversity of Protestantism, namely, the 
existence of great currents of religious 
thought and attitudes—such as funda- 
mentalism—which cut across denomina- 
tiondl lines. In an age like the pres- 
ent, when people often do not know 
and appreciate their own denomina- 
tional heritage, there are many Protes- 
tants for whom these great currents are 
more important that their church affilia- 
tion. The dividing line which really 
counts is theological orientation. The 
effect is apt to be divisive and even ex- 
plosive, entailing serious damage to the 
denomination and the churches which 
compose it. On the other hand, differ- 
ences of this kind deserve more respect 
than the other consequence of. the weak- 
ening of denominational bonds which 
consists in frequent transfers of mem- 
bership from one church to another for 
the purpose of establishing one’s social 
status in the community or of “hearing” 
a popular preacher. 

The nearest thing to an official voice 
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is the National Council of Churches, but 
even this voice is very imperfect. The 
Council is not a sovereign body, and its 
pronouncements are not binding upon 
the member churches. There are often 
vigorous dissents within the member 
churches over some of the Council’s pro- 
nouncements. Furthermore, membership 
of a few Eastern churches keeps the 
Council from being purely Protestant, 
and the nonparticipation of important 
fundamentalist-oriented churches means 
that the Council cannot speak for all 
Protestants. In the absence of an au- 
thoritative voice such as is possessed by 
the Roman Catholics, the best one can 
do is to speak of currents of opinion 
and thought in Protestanism. In other 
words, Protestanism speaks with many 
voices, and these voices do not say the 
same thing. 


RELIGIOUS CONSERVATISM 


Turning now to the subject of con- 
servatism and liberalism, the first point 
to be noted is that these terms have two 
meanings. One is religious and the other 
is political. The discussion of these 
terms is complicated by the fact that 
they are not congruent. The most that 
one can say is that they have a tendency 
to be congruent but that they are not 
by nature necessarily so and that they 
often do in fact diverge. 

Religious conservatism is partly a 
matter of doctrine and partly a matter 
of ecclesiology (conception of the church 
and church polity). Doctrinally, con- 
servatism means adherence to the Bible 
as the one solid and authoritative source 
of the Christian faith. The Bible is the 
Word of God, the Sword of the Spirit, 
the body of revealed truth which stands 
as a bright, clear, and unalterable stand- 
ard for the life and thought of man in 
the midst of ever-changing fads, phi- 
losophies, ideologies, national cultures, 
racial antagonisms, class conflicts, spe- 
cial interests, and religious dissensions 


and divisions. In general, the theologi- 
cal right accepts the historic interpreta- 
tions of Luther and Calvin, who like- 
wise took their stand on the Bible. The 
fundamentalists, all of whom belong to 
the theological right, tend to interpret 
scripture solely by scripture and to be 
distrustful of modern scholarship, gener- 
ally unfamiliar with the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and unimpressed by the 
historic witness of the church through- 
out the ages. To the fundamentalist. 
orthodoxy in its etymological sense of 
correct doctrine is the test of the Chris- 
tian faith, and his concern for what he 
regards as the purity of the church 
causes him to be much more distressed 
by heresy than by schism. The theo- 
logical right includes many nonfunda- 
mentalist Protestants or evangelicals who 
are acquainted with and subscribe to 
the great doctrines of the Reformation 
and whose uncompromising reliance on 
the Bible nevertheless makes room for 
the testimony of the church and the 
findings of modern scholarship. Among 
these evangelicals, the best known group 
is probably the neo-orthodox. 

The ecclesiological conservatives lay 
their emphasis on the church. To them, 
the church is not just another voluntary 
organization but the visible form of the 
mystical Body of Christ. They have a 
strong sense of history and an almost 
Burkean reverence for. the church as an 
institution. They look upon the church 
as an establishment, a part of the order 
of the universe instituted by Christ and 
guided by the Holy Spirit that the Chris- 
tian might not be left to wander in un- 
certainty and isolation for the length of 
his days. Church pronouncements carry 
a great deal of weight which these con- 
servatives are loathe to challenge even 
when they disagree. For them, the 
greatest sin is not heresy but schism. 
The Episcopalians, who are usually ec- 
clesiological conservatives, like to ascribe 
this strong sense. of the church to their 
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own Catholic tradition. They may be 
right insofar as their denomination is 
concerned, but they are wrong if they 
mean to suggest that the Catholic tradi- 
tion has a monopoly in the matter. The 
same: strong sense of the church is to 
be found among the Lutherans and the 
Presbyterians, just as it was with Luther 
and Calvin. 

Ecclesiological conservatism also has 
secular sources. The large Protestant de- 
nominations have developed full-fledged 
bureaucracies, usually in the form of 
denominational boards and commissions, 
and big Protestant congregations have 
something known as “the Church Staff.” 
These bureaucracies are necessary to 
carry out programs of evangelism and 
Christian education, and they contain 
many admirable spiritually minded peo- 
ple. Inevitably, however, they develop 
established ways of doing things, form 
definite and stable contacts with other 
bureaucracies, acquire property to man- 
age and vested interests to defend, and 
enjoy considerable prestige. ‘These char- 
acteristics attract organization men, and 
. these people are predisposed to con- 
servatism, There is a difference between 
the two groups of ecclesiastical bureau- 
_ crats, a difference which might be ex- 
pressed in this fashion: the spiritually 
minded fear “splitting the church,” and 
the secularly minded fear “rocking the 
boat.” Both, however, are conservative. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 


Religious liberalism in the United 
States has been a reaction against con- 
servatism, particularly the fundamental- 
ist form of conservatism. As a theologi- 
cal movement, liberalism espoused the 
so-called “higher criticism” of the Bible. 
Laying great emphasis on the findings 
of history, archaeology, linguistic schol- 
arship, and comparative religion, the 
liberals became convinced that the Bible 
contained historical errors, scientifically 
untenable conceptions, ethically inde- 


fensible positions, and theological con- 
tradictions. Nor could they see any 
grand design or unifying thread in it. 
The Bible was only a library or collec- 
tion of books, the legacy of an alien 
primitive culture barely comprehensible 
to the modern mind. In taking this po- 
sition, the liberals undermined the key- 
stone of the Reformation, and their only 
claim to being Protestants was that most 
of them continued to use the Bible as 
a source of inspiration and religious 
truth, provided it was read with the 
omissions, corrections, revisions, and in- 
terpretations which they thought were 
recommended by modern scholarship and 
compatible with modern culture. 

Of course, no one can take such a po- 
sition with regard to the Bible without 
applying an extra-Biblical standard of 
some sort. The standards so used have 
been many, including the Renaissance, 
the Enlightenment, positivism, and sci- 
entism. At the present moment, the fa- 
vorite standard appears to be existen- 
tialism. Whatever the standard, there 
is always a common underlying element, 
namely, the rejection of revelation. God 
does not reveal Himself: it is man who 
discovers God. The liberal emphasis 
was and still is humanistic rather than 
theistic. These positions and emphases 
led the liberals to reject or question 
many of the historic teachings of the 
church, especially miracles or any other 
recognition of the supernatural, origi- 
nal sin, divine grace, the Virgin Birth, 
and the divinity of Jesus. The liberals 
also adopted another conception of the 
church. For them, the church is a vol- 
untary association of like-minded peo- 
ple whose raison d’étre is to function 
as an educational and moral-welfare 
agency. 

On the theological plane, therefore, it 
is difficult to classify religious liberalism 
as Christian, and it can be classified as 
Protestant only in the loose sociological 
sense adopted in this article for pur- 
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poses of discussion. On the ethical plane, 
however, the religious liberals have been 
much more specifically Christian. They 
sincerely admired the Christian ethic 
and sought to apply it to life. Reacting 
against the narrow fundamentalist con- 
ception which makes the Christian life 
a code of purely personal conduct devoid 
of social significance, the liberals pro- 
pounded what came to be known as the 
Social Gospel. The thesis of the Social 
Gospel was that Christ is the Lord of 
all life and not just of the individual 
and the home, that no message addressed 
to the individual will be heard and bear 
fruit if it ignores the social, economic, 
_ political, and cultural forces which play 
so large and decisive a part in the life 
of every individual. As a result, religious 
liberals were found in the forefront of 
reform movements and vigorously sup- 
. porting many noble causes. 

As I write about religious liberalism, 
I find myself using the past tense in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary. I 
suspect the reason is that this sort of 
liberalism is largely a thing of the past 
and a waning force in the present. It 
is noticeable that the term “modernism” 
which was so current in the twenties and 
thirties to identify theological liberalism 
has been dropped. Who wants to be 
called a modernist nowadays? Modern- 
ism could not survive the thundering 
voice of Karl Barth and the transition 
of Reinhold Niebuhr from theological 
liberalism to neo-orthodoxy. The hol- 
lowness of theological liberalism stood 
exposed for all to see, for it lacked the 
essential quality not only of the Chris- 
tian religion but of all religion, that is, 
transcendence, a relationship to a spir- 
itual power who inspires, corrects, over- 
rules, enlightens, judges, vivifies, and re- 
deems in the realms of both history and 
nature. The result of this exposure was 
to drive some modernists out of the 
Christian fold into the quicksands of 
secularism and to force the others to 


superficial. 


return to a more conservative theologi- 
cal position. 

The phrase “Social Gospel” has like- 
wise fallen into disuse. The reason is 
not that its basic position was unsound. 
Quite the contrary! But the Social 
Gospel had been made to rest on an 
untenable theology, and the result was 
that religious liberalism became the pris- 
oner of its social programs and its Chris- 
tian content got lost in social, economic, 
and political gadgetry. We can still see 
it today in the way the problem of race 
relations is treated by some liberals. 
There is no doubt whatever that racial 
segregation has no rightful place at all 
in the Christian church. But this truth 
does not justify anyone in equating 
Christianity with integration. A church 
will certainly not be Christian because 
of segregation, but it may be Christian 
in spite of it, and a church could be 
integrated and still have very little 
Christianity in it. What is involved 
here is a matter of depth and perspec- 
tive which only a truly Christian faith 
of the conservative variety can supply. 


POLITICAL OVERTONES OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


The rich and diverse forms, currents, 
and crosscurrents of Protestantism are 
not without political overtones. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that religious con- 
servatives have been politically con- 
servative as well. There is some differ- 
ence in degree here between clergy and 
laity. The latter has been more con- 
servative politically because its knowl- 
edge of the Christian faith is usually 
Most laymen are ignorant 
of their denominational heritage, un- 
schooled in church history, and unversed 
in theology. There is but little, there- 
fore, that can protect them from sur- 
rendering effortlessly to the middle-class 
outlook which has become character- 
istic of Protestantism. The tendency to 
transform the church from a community 
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of faith to a status symbol is aptly ex- 
pressed in the tjtle of a chapter in one 
of Vance Packard’s books, namely: “The 
Long Road from Pentecostal to Episco- 
pal.” The president of a well-known 
seminary put it in another way in ap- 
proximately these words: ‘“Too often the 
United Presbyterian Church is only the 
Republican party at prayer.” 

In addition to forces of secular origin, 
there has been something in conserva- 
tive theology itself which led to political 
conservatism. This is particularly true 
of the fundamentalist movement and 
truest of all in its premillennial wing. 
If the Christian faith is to be identified 
with strict individualism, the result will 
be hostility, or at least indifference, to- 
ward all reform movements. Why should 
the Christian strive for social, racial, or 
international justice if all he has to do is 
to wait for the Second Coming of Christ, 
when justice will be done throughout the 
whole world? Furthermore, the funda- 
mentalist insistence on doctrinal tests to 
the exclusion of all other tests leads di- 
rectly to heresy-hunting in the church. 
The transposition to heresy-hunting in 
politics is easy and almost automatic. 
Many fundamentalists, therefore, natu- 
rally gravitate to the extreme right in 
politics, where they espouse strident na- 
tionalism and undiscriminating anticom- 
munism, supplying the movement with 
eschatological fervor. 

Religious liberalism, through its So- 
cial Gospel, has naturally involved it- 
self in politics and, almost always, lib- 
eral politics. It has championed civil 
rights, economic reform, and world 
peace. These are all good causes, and 
the existing order, both national and in- 
ternational, needs the criticism of the 
enlightened Christian conscience. The 
liberals adopted a prophetic stance. But 
they forgot that, to be a prophet, you 
have to have a word from the Lord. 
And this they did not have. Their the- 
ology was inadequate to protect them 
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from obvious mistakes. When they criti- 
cized the profit motive, they hit the cen- 
tral nerve of capitalism and, at the same 
time, weakened their case by basing their 
criticism on a highly oversimplified un- 
derstanding of human motivation and 
nature. Their plea for world peace has 
likewise been weakened by an unrealistic 
appraisal of human nature, from which 
the Christian doctrine of man could have 
saved them, and by a failure to appreci- 
ate the demonic forces which are loose 
in the world—liberals do not believe 
in demons! ‘Thus, when liberals secure 
the passage of church pronouncements 
on disarmament which are “impartially” 
addressed to both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, they are not impartial 
at all but are unintentionally advocat- 
ing unilateral disarmament, which could 


only mean the conquest and sovietiza- 


tion of the United States and, therefore, 
of the whole world. Peace is far too 
complex a problem for such simple solu- 
tions and requires a hardheaded grasp 
of power politics in the perspective of 
the interaction between faith and rea- 
son, commitment and compassion, divine 
Providence and human will. 


SOME New PERSPECTIVES 


One of the most promising move- 
ments in contemporary Protestantism is 
neo-orthodoxy, for it blends the best in 
religious conservatism with the best in 
religious liberalism, and, by blending 
them, it transforms them both. Its 
founder is generally acknowledged to be 
Karl Barth. With his emphasis on God 
as “wholly Other” and not just a deistic 
concept or an anthropomorphic cultural 
projection, and with his emphasis on the 
supremacy and sufficiency of the Bibli- 
cal message independent of human philo- 
sophical systems, Barth shattered the 
fragile edifice of modernist theology and 
brought Protestantism back to its au- 
thentic source. Protestantism was once 
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more evangelical. For rendering this 
service, Barth deserves everlasting credit. 
But there were two gaps in the Barthian 
message. One was the failure to pro- 
vide a proper place for the findings of 
modern scholarship and for the heritage 
of Christian thought from Augustine to 
the present. The other was the failure 
to provide a social message that would 
be relevant to our situation and yet true 
to the authentic evangelical faith. Sev- 
eral theologians contributed to this task, 
and none worked at it more successfully 
and brilliantly than Reinhold Niebuhr. 
The result was neo-orthodoxy. 

On the first gap, neo-orthodoxy liber- 
ated conservative Protestantism from its 
anti-intellectual bias. Neo-orthodoxy 
recognized that finding fault with the 
Bible is not an inseparable part of schol- 
arship. ‘The Christian God is God-in- 
History, which means that He spoke 
through the prism of the personalities 
and, cultures of those who wrote the 
Bible. It is quite true that the message 
transcends both the understanding and 
the cultural context of the Biblical 
writers, but the fact is that God spoke 
through them and, therefore, anything 
which sheds light on the context sheds 
light on the content as well. The ques- 
tion is not what we would like the Bible 
to mean but what the Bible does mean, 
and, for this task, the utmost intellec- 
tual honesty and the whole panoply of 
scholarly techniques are essential. Be- 
cause the Christian God is God-in- 
History, neo-orthodoxy rediscovered the 
church and rejected the flat unhistori- 
cal view of the fundamentalists and 
the utilitarian view of the liberals. The 
Protestant could recite the Apostles’ 
Creed once again with complete sincer- 
ity and say: “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” This meant that the 
entire legacy of Christian thought from 
the old church fathers to the present 
was available and relevant. 

On the second gap, neo-orthodoxy has 


yet a long way to go. Barth himself 
had no social message, and it took the 
monstrous challenge of Hitler to propel 
him into political protest. Since then, 
he has relapsed into his old neutralism 
and has refused to come to grips with 
the Communist challenge. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr comes closest to remedying the 
situation, and his Tke Nature and 
Destiny of Man remains the best and 
most comprehensive exploration of the 
issues involved. In general, however, it 
is already clear that neo-orthodoxy is 
liberal in its social and political orienta- 
tion, albeit its liberalism is subordinate 
to the Christian faith and has learned 
much from the excessive optimism and 
oversimplifications of the past. In this 
fusion of theological conservatism and 
political liberalism lies the hope of the 
world, for it recognizes that the Chris- 
tian faith is involved in everything and 
independent of everything, relevant to 
all movements and the prisoner of none, 
a front for neither the status quo nor 
utopia, a redeeming power that is liber- 
ating because it transforms personal and 
institutional identity without abolishing 
or smothering it. | 

Another very promising movement in 
contemporary Protestantism is the ecu- 
menical movement whose chief institu- 
tional expression, for the time being, 
at any rate, is the World Council of 
Churches. It is essentially the redis- 
covery of the common life and faith of 
all Christians everywhere. The effect is 
to break down or circumvent the bar- 
riers which have shackled Protestants 
into isolation. Protestantism has been 
denomination-bound. The ecumenical 
movement, rightly understood, does not 
ask for the sacrifice of any denomina- 
tional heritage but demands that each 
should appreciate the common Christian 
core in the others and that all should 
look upon their differences as a variant 
of that common Christian core—if we 
were all the same, what could we pos- 
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sibly contribute to each other? Protes- 
tantism has been nationalistic and con- 
fined to national boundaries. The ecu- 
menical movement is forming new ties 
and channels across national boundaries. 
Protestantism has been exclusively West- 
ern. The ecumenical movement is chang- 
ing this through the participation of the 
so-called “young churches” in Asia and 
‘Africa. Not all is well, of course, with 
the ecumenical movement. There are 
those who confuse the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit with the “urge to 
merge,” who think that ecumenicism 
can be measured by the number of peo- 
ple they are acquainted with on five 
continents, and who believe that the 
household of faith consists in the multi- 
plication of interdenominational, inter- 
racial, and international “buzz groups.” 
These people have been dubbed ‘“ecu- 


maniacs,” but the ecumenical movement 
is far bigger than they are and will even- 
tually have far-reaching political as well 
as religious repercussions, especially in 


foreign policy and international rela- 


tions. 

Protestantism may be confusing and 
diverse, but it is also creative and dy- 
namic, and it is getting ready to make 
an invaluable contribution to the excit- 
ing and critical times in which we live. 
And, in this age of science and tech- 
nology, Protestantism’s contribution will 
be in the realm where we need it most: 
the realm of the mind and of the spirit.? 


1 Publications useful to the casual reader 
representative of the movements treated in 


- this article are: Christianity Today, conserva- 


tive theologically and politically; The Chris- 


tian Century, liberal theologically and politi- 


cally; Christianity and Crisis, conservative 
theologically and liberal politically. 
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ABSTRACT: Among Catholics, there is little controversy over 
theological and doctrinal matters. However, the teaching au- 
thority of the church, the magisterium, extends to the applica- 
tion of Christian, natural-law ideas to social questions. The 
social encyclicals are general and their application to specific 
situations is within the authority of the bishops. It is here, 
especially, that Catholics become divided between liberals and 
conservatives. Ever since the establishment ofthe organized 
American church, Catholics have accepted the American sys- 
tem of separation of religion and politics, but there has been 
controversy on particular matters. Catholics have favored the 
liberty of parochial schools and, ultimately, auxiliary benefits 
to the Catholic school child. Although the freedom of the artist 
is generally recognized, the Catholic defense of morality has ap- 
proved more censorship of the mass media than liberals ordi- 
narily approve. Catholics are divided in the defense and criti- 
cism of the free market, though it would seem to be clear that 
most Catholic opinion does not consider the American economy 
in violation of the social encyclicals. Liberal Catholics are 
critical of the competitive system, and conservatives believe that 
papal teaching is in accordance with the free-market system. 
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VERY Catholic is aware that his 
religious experience is lived on dif- 
ferent levels. On some matters, there is 
a virtual monolithic agreement, and, on 
others, Catholics differ among themselves 
within the country and between coun- 
tries as any other people do. Catholics 
are both liberals and conservatives. Some 
who assert a kind of “integral Cathol- 
icism” or proclaim a version of pacifism 
are probably just plain revolutionaries. 
Among the faculties of Catholic uni- 
versities, the trend toward liberalism has 
been particularly notable, possibly be- 
cause the Catholic intellectual seeks to 
communicate easily with the intellectual 
elements of his society. But all Catho- 
lics, however various in their political 
differences, are probably convinced, if 
they have thought about it at all, that 
Catholicism is a coré issue in the whole 
history of the West, and, certainly, none 
would deny that the status and freedom 
of the Catholic church has been a pri- 
mary issue in American history. 


TEACHING. AUTHORITY AND 
SOCIAL ISSUE 


At the center of the Catholic experi- 


ence is a body of doctrine, the creed, - 


the church, as existential, to which the 
individual by membership has made a 
commitment which shapes his essence 
and the structure of his personality. 
Being such a commitment, there is sel- 
dom much discussion, except among top- 
level theologians in the ecumenical move- 
ment, about the specific doctrines of the 
church. Neither is there much discus- 
sion of these matters between Catholics 
and others, because matters of faith are 
existential and inward. Thus, the pri- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome, the teach- 


1 Some Catholic writers like John Cogley do 
not like to apply either “liberal” or “conserva- 
tive” to Catholics. See his comments in The 
New Republic, Vol. 138, No. 7 (February 17, 
1958), pp. 18-20. Cogley is editor of The 
Commonweal. 


ing authority or the magisterium of the 
Pope and all other bishops, the doctrine 
of the Mass, and the broader theologi- 
cal system are not customarily a matter 
of general dialogue, to say nothing of 
common dialectic.” The faith is tradi- 
tional and theological, and it is formu- 
lated by the church through the cen- 
turies from the Bible, from the deposit 
of tradition, and from the immediate 
teaching of councils and episcopal au- 
thority. 

It is often glibly said that the Catho- 
lic church in America is not the church 
in Spain. Such a statement says either 
too much or nothing of consequence. - 
There are differences in national tradi- 
tion, in the public-law status of the 
church, and in the relations between 
Christian and secular intellectuals. These 
matters are widely discussed, but they 
do not touch the core of doctrine in the 
creed. The church in Spain is, in truth, 
the same as the church in America, but - 
Spaniards are not Americans. The many 
and various modalities of Catholic life 
and political experience give rise to pro- 
foundly different appreciations of the life 
of the church in a social order. 

Some one has said the life of the faith 
is around the parish pump. There is 
much truth in this, for the parish teach- 
ing of the congregation by the local 
priest and the administration of the 
sacraments for Catholic families are the 
immediate measures of Catholic experi- 
ence. Political differences seldom enter 
here, for it is the practice of the faith 
in each individual and in the family that 
stands in the foreground. It is the 


. Catholic teaching on the family, the po- 


sition on divorce and birth control, the 
regular participation in the sacraments, 


2The magisterium is sometimes seen as a 
kind of theological consensus developing within 
the church in contrast to the more formal ex- 
amples of the exercise of the teaching author- 
ity. This emergence of teaching, ex jugi magis- 
terii, is not clearly defined in theology. 
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and the education of the children in the 
faith that become for many almost the 
sole experience of their Catholicism. 
Sacramental life is doctrinal life, and it 
does not lend itself either to intellectual 
or to political controversy. i 

In societies in which the class strug- 
gle over religious and economic order 


has exploded, the struggle of the church. 


to retain its- freedom is radically differ- 
ent from those societies, like the United 
States, in which public order is given 
existential precedence over the struggle 
between the exponents of conflicting 
ideological issues. American religious 
thought of all faiths has been driven to 
consider the issue of industrial order and 
the life of the worker. All agree that 
distributive justice demands fhat the 
worker be able to support his family 
with a standard of living that is, as 
Charles Peguy argued, at least above 
the level of destitution. Poverty and 
frugality may not in themselves be con- 
sidered something that makes the moral 
life of the family impossible. But the 
class struggle is the destroyer of the 
liberty of the church; its freedom disap- 
pears in the virulence of civil conflict. 
Social legislation and, latterly, concern 
for underdeveloped countries, as in the 
encyclical Mater et Magistra, have been 
the Christian and, indeed, in most Eu- 
ropean conservatism, the remedies for 
the class struggle and for the restora- 
tion of the Christian life of the workers. 


CATHOLICS ACCEPT THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


Catholic positions on the proper forms 
of government have led in the direction 
of conservative thought. Catholic po- 
litical theory has affirmed the necessity 
of the state, and only an occasional 
pacifst or revolutionary agrarian among 
Catholics has openly asserted an anarch- 
ist stand. Catholic thought has gener- 
ally denied that the government of the 
church is a model for the form of gov- 





ernment in the state; the freedom of the 


church and the conditions of Christian 
life have been of more concern to Catho- 
lic theologians and publicists than the 
form of government. Most Catholic ex- 
perience has been under monarchical sys- 


` tems, though much of it has also been 


in republics. Although there have been 
Catholic critics 02 the doctrine of popu- 
lar sovereignty, notably after Rousseau’s 
time and the French Revolution, Catho- 
lic thought has merged into the classical 
tradition of the right of the people to 
participate in their government. Pope 
Gelasius I in 494 urged, in a letter to 
the Emperor Anastasius, that there are 
principally two modes of life, the spir- 
itual (the Sacercotium) and the tem- 
poral (the Regnum), and such seems to 
be the position of all Christian bodies to- 
day. The third mode of life, the Stu- 
dium, or the university, was recognized 
in a recessive manner during medieval 
times. Thus, a Catholic may be either 
a democrat or a monarchist, and he may 
favor aristocratic or popular systems, but 
the freedom of the church and the jus- 
tice of the temporal order are inescap- 
able postulates of his political philoso- 
phy.® 

When we turn to American issues, 
Father Ong has noted a paradox puz- 
gling to foreigners: “a Catholic men- 
tality which in many ways is the most 
conservative in the world set in the 

8 Among the recent. books along this line, 
one may consult Heinrich Rommen, The State 
in Catholic Thought (St. Louis: R. Herder 
Book Co., 1945); John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
We Hold These Traths; Catholic Reflections 
on the American Proposition (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960); Jacques Maritain, 
Man and the State (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 19£1); Yves R. Simon, Pki- 
losophy of Democratic Government (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951). Sir 
Ernest Barker, Sociel and Political Thought 
in Byzantium (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), 
p. 26, has emphasized the third order, the Stu- 
dium, more than most writers, who have often 


referred only to the Sacerdotium and the 
Regnum. 
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midst of the nation whose genius seems 
to be adaptability and change.”* If 
Catholic conservatism accepts the tradi- 
tional order of social and economic life 
in America, it has meant, at the same 
time, a repudiation of both the Protes- 
tant and Catholic confessional or state 
churches of western and eastern Europe. 
Alexis de Tocqueville reported, as a 
Frenchman and a Catholic, the fact that 
American Catholics were devoted to the 
public-law status of the church, that is, 
the system of separation of church and 
state and the liberty of the Christian to 
practice his faith. Much as Orestes A. 
Brownson, Lord Bryce in his study of 
the American Commonwealth in 1888 
discusses the enthusiastic Catholic ac- 
ceptance of the American order. Mon- 
signor John Tracy Ellis, the eminent 
historian of the Catholic church of 
America, affirms the same meaning of 
the American Catholic tradition of sepa- 
ration and liberty.® 


4Walter J. Ong, 5.J., Frontiers in American 
Catholicism: Essays on Ideology and Culture 
(New York, 1957), p. 3. 

5 John Tracy Ellis, American Catholicism 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1956), p. 155, in which he said he had found 
no utterance, public or private, of an Ameri- 
can Catholic bishop at variance with the 
American principle of separation of church and 
state, Such a position was taken in 1948 by 
the Chairman of the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. See 
Mons. Ellis’ article, “Church and State: An 
_ American Catholic Tradition,” Harpers Maga- 
zine, Vol. 207, No. 1242 (November 1953), pp. 
63-67, and the literature cited on p. 79 of 
American Catholicism. Maritain, Murray, and 
others may be cited to the same effect. In 
his numerous and brilliant articles in Theo- 
logical Studies, Father Murray has suggested 
a broader basis in Catholic thought for the 
American system than just the American tra- 
dition. Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., made a 
careful study of the historical antecedents of 
church-state relations in the United States in 
The First Freedom: Considerations on Church 
and State in the United States (New York: 
D. X. McMullen Co., 1948), as a result of the 
Champaign County School Board Case. See 
also Jerome G. Kerwin, Catholic View-Point 


It would be difficult, indeed, to sug- 
gest there has been at any time any 
serious controversy within Catholic cir- 
cles about the American system, though 
Catholic writers have never been par- 
ticularly critical, at the same time, about 
the juridical situation in other countries 


where religious freedom has been recog- 


nized. In the end, the denial of Chris- ` 
tian liberty is, to the Catholic, sufficient 
ground for a revolutionary effort against 
a government. Although there are Catho- 
lic thinkers in Europe attached to the 
nineteenth-century idea of a confessional 
state, they are hardly enemies of Ameri- 
can religious freedom so much as de- 
fenders of their own juridical tradition. 


EDUCATION AND CENSORSHIP 


Catholic positions on religion in educa- 
tion and the public protection of mo- 


-rality, or censorship of immoral publica- 


tions, have caused sharp controversy 
with American liberals. Historically, 
Protestants have affirmed the idea that 
religious education is a proper and 
necessary part of education in general. 
With the secularization of our public 
schools, it has been primarily Catholics, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Jews who 
have attempted to maintain schools 
parallel to the public schools which pro- 
vide religious education. The liberty of 
private education has long been sus- 
tained under the Constitution. Private 
and parochial school education from the 
primary grades through the university 
graduate school has been recognized as 
fulfilling the educational requirements 
set by the state and by the professions. 
Religious released-time education in the 
public schools seems now to be per- 
manently a part of our system under the 
Zorach ruling, in which Mr. Justice 
Douglas insisted that our institutions 
presuppose the existence of a Supreme 
Being and that suitable co-operation 


on Church and State (Garden City, New York: 
Hanover House, 1960). 
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between the public and religious orders 
is not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and the protection of individual liberty. 
As part of a relatively undiscussed issue 
now, one can say that both parochial 
education and released-time religious 
education have joined the traditional, 
conservative backgrounds of American 
life. 
_ But these issues are complicated. At 
times, the liberals seem to be supporting 
a status quo in the separation of church 
and state, and the Catholic and many 
religious conservatives. defend what 
seems to some an almost revolutionary 
position. Thus, the use of public buses 
to take children to parochial schools, 
though constitutional nationally, is 
highly controversial, and, above all, 
federal aid to education shakes the roof- 
ing of the national capitol. Some forms 
of aid have been given to students in 
Catholic colleges and universities, but 
what about the high school and the 
grammar school? It may be guessed 
that most Catholic bishops are opposed 
to federal aid to education, but, if there 
is to be such, the parochial and elemen- 
tary high schools should receive it also, 
for the benefit and equal treatment of 
the Catholic child, rather than as finan- 
cial support for the church. The con- 
troversy between the liberal conservator 
of our tradition and the Catholic in- 
novator centers on what the reality of 
the American tradition is.6 A Catholic 
may say: First things first. And the 
first thing is the freedom of the Catholic 
parent to provide religious education for 
his children. But conservatism is, among 
many things, a theory of change, and 
here the Catholic position in favor of 
8 Religious education in relation to state 
universities, quite apart from any federal aid, 
is becoming an increasingly important issue. 
State laws on the relation of religion and the 
public schools—-not to mention local and 
customary practice, whether legal or illegal— 


are so varied that generalized statements are 
almost impossible to make, 


auxiliary services for the Catholic child 
in the pursuit of religious education is, 
for the Catholic, a change that would 
align the American present with a vast 
Christian past. 

Censorship is, quite naturally, another 
issue of import, though its application is 
primarily local. The Supreme Court has 
held that pornography is not a social 
interest protected by the First Amend- 
ment. Catholics are surely on the side 
of the legal protection of morality. But 
the moral protection of the young is 
nothing new, for it has always been an 
interest of the civic order. Probably the 
issue is most precisely the struggle of 
the “creative artist” against the scruples 
of the censor animated by his adherence 
to legal and moral codes. Censors have 
often been stupid, and many of the 
absurdities of censorship are not to be 
attributed to the clergy. The issue runs 
the gamut, all through the arts of the 
novelist, the painter, the poet, the di- 
rector of movies, the artist in the mass 
media, and on to the writer, even in the 
field of journalism. The major Catholic 
principle from the time of St. Augustine 
on seems to have been something like 
this: one may prudently tolerate a moral 
evil if greater evils might follow from 
attempted suppression, either by action 
of the Christian citizen or by the civil 
magistrate. Evils are not to be praised, 
but greater evils are to be condemned. 
Or, as St. Thomas argued, legislators 
have to attend to what happens in the 
majority of cases; they must deal in 
general terms. In 1957 the American 
bishops included in their statement that 
“it must be recognized that civil legisla- 
tion by itself does not constitute an 
adequate standard of morality.” And 
Father Gardiner said freedom under the 
law comes from “the reasonableness of 
the law.” 7 


7 Harold C, Gardiner, S.J., Catholic View- 
point on Censorship (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1958), pp. 40, 43, 189, 
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On censorship in the arts, the Catholic 
intellectual position seems to be moving 
parallel with a moderate liberalism, but, 
in the defense of Catholic morality, the 
Catholic position is strongly conserva- 
tive. The parish pledge taken by mem- 
bers of the Legion of Decency and the 
stand of the National Office for Decent 
Literature in relation to magazines are 
much more in favor of censorship than 
the customary liberal defense of free 
expression. For the liberal, the defense 
of the freedom of the artist is not dis- 
tinguished from the freedom of just 
anyone in the depiction and discussion 
of sex. But such a distinction is funda- 
mental in the contemporary American 
attitude of Catholic leaders toward 
censorship. .As John Courtney Murray 
has urged in discussing voluntary organ- 
ization and action, such as the Legion of 
Decency: 8 


The juridical premise of their action is not 
in ddubt. In the United States it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the voluntary as- 
sociation is entitled to concern itself with 
matters that relate to the public welfare. 
It is invidious to stigmatize all such as- 
sociations as “pressure-groups,” pursuing 
“private interests.” ‘The fact is that, in 
their own way, they can perform a public 
function. 


The problem of censorship is the issue 
of a correct balance between freedom 
and restraint. All censorship, Father 
Murray believes, should be in the ulti- 
mate interest of freedom, and freedom 
is to be balanced against the exercise of 
restraint under the police power vested 
in all free governments. Our chief 
problem is not censorship in literature, 
he said, but the fostering of literary 
creation. The church has no lack of 
censors, but “she prays continually that 
God may give her men of learning who 


8See his “Literature and Censorship,” 
Books on Trial, June-July 1956, p. 4, dis- 
tributed by the Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


can write the words that need to be 
written. The American Catholic com- 
munity particularly needs to attend 
seriously to this problem of literary 
creation.” ° 


DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE, FREE MARKET, 
DESEGREGATION 


Ever since the impact of the Industrial 


_ Revolution became apparent in the nine- 


teenth century, and ever since men 
learned to talk about progress, reform, 
and revolution, the issue of whether 
something can be done to lighten the 
burden of the poor has been a preoccupa- 
tion of.both Christian and secular intel- 
lectuals. Because of the sympathy for 
the poor among Christians, the Christian 
criticism of industrialism has led the 
intellectuals to side with much of the 
socialist program, though, at the same 
time, the atheistic and deistic philosophy 
of the left-wingers has repelled the 
Christian philosopher and theologian. 
Catholic sympathy for socialism and 
revolutionary philosophies. has been in- 
herently contingent. Consider the re- 


9 Ibid., p. 5. See Father Murray’s debate 
with the editor of Harpers Magazine on the 
National Office for Decent Literature, in 
America, Vol. 96 (November 3, 1956), pp. 
120-123. Some candid discussions of the 
artist and the censor have appeared in the 
writings of Norman St. John-Stevas, “The 
Author’s Struggles with the Law,” The 
Catholic World, Vol. 194, No. 1164 (March 
1962), pp. 345-350; “The Author Wins his 
Battle,” ibid., Vol. 195, No. 1165 (April 1962), 
pp. 34-42. St. John-Stevas believes that now 
the author has won his fight for protection 
under the Jaw, since British and American 
courts have arrived at substantially the same 
tests for obscenity. On p. 42, he says: “If 
we could tackle the problem of violence and 
the joint problem of hard-core pornography, 
we should have made a very important con- 
tribution to society’s welfare.” See also his 
important Life, Death and the Law (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1961). St. 
John-Stevas is a noted British authority, now 
widely known in American Catholic circles, 
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jection of socialism in the nineteenth 
century by Jaime Balmes and Juan 
Donoso Cortes, but consider, also, the 
criticism of laissez-faire capitalism which 


has seemed to destroy the Christianity 


of the workingman because it has, in 
some circumstances, denied him the 
minimum of material goods necessary for 
the practice of virtue. In this sense, 
the Catholic position is extremely com- 
plicated; it is clearly conservative iù 
some ways and liberal in others. One 
thing is certain: it is continually evolv- 
ing. The recent encyclical Mater et 
Magistra of Pope John XXII is proof 
of the widening scope of the application 
of Christian philosophy to those outside 
, the European and American industrial 
area. ‘Though the World Council of 
Churchés seemed to retreat in its Evans- 
ton meeting in 1954 from the so-called 
democratic socialism of Amsterdam in 
1948, Mater et Magistra was hailed by 
some journalists as papal socialism and 
the approval at least of the welfare state. 

It is here that American Catholics are 
sharply divided between liberals and 
conservatives, because the Catholic lib- 
erals, although not accepting the prag- 
matism and scientistic moral view of the 
liberals, have turned against American 
capitalism and against the competitive 
freedom of the businessman. The Cath- 
olic conservatives, on the other hand, 
have increasingly argued that the papal 
encyclicals on the social question are 
compatible with the maintenance of the 
free-market economy, and they cite 
papal statements in defense of property, 
a return on investment, and the rights 
of the businessman. Liberals have 
shown exasperation at any other than a 
“left” interpretation of the papal docu- 
ments that extend back to the Rerum 
Novarum of Leo XIII in 1891, which 
resolutely favored the intervention of 
the state, although Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pius XT in 1931, forty years later, 
‘insists on the discretion which must 


obtain in this intervention.” 1° It is 
commonly recognized that the ency- 
clicals and the many messages of the 
popes on social issues are documents 
written under special circumstances. 
They can be understood completely only 
when the circumstances under which 
they were published are considered. 
They are general directives to be 
adapted to time and place, but they do 
reflect in degree the formal ex cathedra 
teaching authority of the Pope, his 
magisterium. Under these conditions, 
the formal interpretation and application 
of the encyclicals become a function of 
the American bishops, that is, the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, which on occasion has 
made statements like the one in 1960 
which affirmed the need of personal re- 
sponsibility and less reliance through 
“inordinate demand for benefits, most 
easily secured by the pressures of organ- 
ization... .’** One of the most per- 
suasive and moderate statements has 
been offered by Father Murray: *” 


In sheer point of fact, the Church in 
America has accepted this thing which 
is the American economy. Her life, the life 
of grace, is tied to it in multiple aspects. 
It is, in fact, the thing that has given 
peculiarity both to certain institutions of 
the American Catholic Church and to cer- 
tain forms of Catholic life. The major 
instance is the whole system of Catholic 
education, supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the faithful, who have found 
in it a means of professing their faith and 
expressing their spirit of charity and 
sacrifice. Catholic education in its present 
many-storied structure would be impossible 
apart from the American economy, ‘the 
wealth it has created, and the wide distribu- 
tion of this wealth that it has operated. 


10 See Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V., Catholic 
Secial Doctrine (Westminster, Maryland: 
Newman Press, 1956), pp. 69-70. 

11Quoted by Roger -A.. Freeman, “Big 
Government and the Moral Order,” The Cath- 
olic World, Vol. 195, No. 1166 (May 1962), 
p. 88, 

12 Murray, We Hold These Truths, p. 180. 
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Important alterations in the economy (not 
to speak of changes in the tax structure) 
could deal a serious blow to the res sacra 
which is Catholic education. Other in- 
stitutions of the Church’s apostolate would 
be similarly affected; the involvement of 
any large diocese in the workings of the 
American economy is fairly deep. 


Although all Catholics will agree that 
the principles of distributive justice are 
supported in the natural law, the means 
of defining and effecting such justice 
has been a.matter of vigorous discussion. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., the Catholic 
editor of the conservative National Re- 
view, has argued for many Catholic 
conservatives the proposition that “sub- 
sidiarity” and “freedom of association,” 
two prominent principles in the social 
encyclicals, support the idea of the free- 
market economy and competition under 
the laws of justice. Subsidiarity is the 
principle by which the lesser unit or 
function, the industry or the local au- 


thority, should not be interfered with - 


by the centralized authority of the gov- 
ernment as long as the lesser unit or 
function operates in the interest of moral 
principles and the distributive justice of 
the natural law. Catholic liberals are 
insistent that the free-market system 
betrays the worker and that it is, indeed, 
much the same whether in Europe in 
the nineteenth century, in America in the 
twentieth, or in areas under the impact 
of foreign investment. Senator Eugene 
J. McCarthy, a Catholic liberal from 
Minnesota, has stated as a general 
proposition that Catholic social prin- 
ciples point to the acceptance of the 
liberalism of the New Deal and currently 
of the New Frontier.1° 


13 See William F. Buckley, Jr, God and 
Man at Yale (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1951), Up from Liberalism (New York: 
McDowell, Oblensky, 1959); Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Frontiers in American Democracy 
(Cleveland: World Publishers, 1960), “Reli- 
gion and Politics,’ America, Vol. 101, No. 
2602 (April 11, 1959), pp. 110 ff. 


Conflict with the conservative tradi- 
tions of the South has developed over 
racial desegregation. The Catholic posi- 
tion has been stated frequently: All the 
races of men are equal before God and 
no purely human obstacles to their salva- 
tion and to their just opportunity in edu- 
cation or economic life should be per- 
mitted. The desegregation of some 
Catholic school systems has proceeded 
with little publicity, as in the arch- 
diocese of San Antonio, but in St. Louis 
and New Orleans the struggle between 
the bishops and the laity has been at 
times as spectacular as any in the history 
of the church in America. Here Cath- 
olic leadership stands with the liberals 
and against the conservatives, but the . 
application is limited essentially to the 
problem of the schools. Because, in 
most areas of the country, the Negroes 
are primarily Protestant, the question 
of race relations in religion has been 
notably Protestant. 


N 


CATHOLICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
CoMMUNISM 


The conflict between the Catholic 
church and the international Communist 
movement has been continuous and 
bitter. There are many cases in which 
the Catholic clergy has been extermi- 
nated and the practice of the Catholic 
faith made a serious crime against the 
state. American liberals have said little 
in defense of persecuted Catholics, and, 
on this matter, Catholics have separated 
from the liberals because of the neglect 
of their just rights. . American Catholics 
have stood, however, for resistance to the 
persecution of any religion or race in the 
world-wide struggle against totalitarian 
systems. Conservative Catholics have’ 
been supporters of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the investigation 
of Communists by congressional com- 
mittees, and they have favored both 
state and national legislation to restrict 
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the efficacy of what they believe to be 
Communist conspiracy against American 
institutions. Catholic liberals have co- 
operated frequently with liberal groups 
like the Americans for Democratic 
Action, although, on the other hand, 
Catholics were often supporters of Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 
In some respects, Senator McCarthy has 
been succeeded in his work by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, a Catholic and rather 
liberal Democrat from Connecticut. 

The issue became acute among Cath- 
olics in 1962, during the attack on po- 
litical extremism which seemed to flare 
up suddenly against all manner of 
“thunder on the right.” Both Catholic 
liberals and moderates have been afraid 
of the emergence of a Catholic right, 
perhaps similar to some rightist Catholic 
movements in Europe. Catholic con- 
servatives have responded that American 
liberalism has been singularly weak in 
its efforts against communism. And, 
further, some liberals have shown the 
signs displayed in Europe at the begin- 
ning of anticlerical movements. Of 
course, there are Catholics of extremist 
character on both the right and the left; 
there are pacifists and agrarians, and 
even anarchists, who, like “integrists” in 
Europe, look on history and existing in- 
stitutions as sources of the corruption of 
the faith, The new Catholic right in 
America leans to the proposition that 
the liberty of the church is dependent on 
winning the war against communism and 
against a liberalism that is not vigor- 
ously anti-Communist in detail and in 
practice; it leans to the proposition that 
the church should strive to protect the 
political traditions of the republic and 
the freedom of the citizen in both politics 
and economics. Still, all conservatives 
who are conscious of communism are 
willing to concede that national defense 
will often make invasions of the tradi- 
tion political and economic rights of 


_ debate. 


Americans necessary—if the Cold War 
is to be won against the Communist and 
anti-American conspiracy.'* 


LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE DIALECTIC 


It has been said here that Catholics 
are both liberal and conservative on 
those issues on which there is general 
On the core doctrines of the 
church on which there is only limited 
discussion and no debate among Cath- 
olics, one might well say they involve 
neither the left nor the right. Debate 
among Catholics, liberal and conserva- 
tive, has taken place with intensity in 
Europe in recent years. But, until 
William F. Buckley, Jr., founded the 
National Review in November 1953, 
there was little liberal-conservative con- 
troversy among American Catholics. 
The liberals were clearly articulate and 
eager In pressing an anticapitalistic in- 
terpretation of papal teachings, espe- 
cially of Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. The lay editors of the 
professedly liberal Commonweal and the 
somewhat less liberal America, edited by 
the Jesuits, expressed a large body of 
intellectual Catholic opinion in America. 
Probably much of the conservative op- 
position was simply unable to express 
itself, if the later support accorded 
National Review by Catholic bishops 
and priests and by Catholic intellectuals 
—such as Garry Wills, Frederick Wil- 
helmsen, Colin Clark, Arnold Lunn, 
Father Stanley Parry, C.S.C., Colm 
Brogan, Erick von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, 


14 A statement in 1962 called “Communism: 
Threat to Freedom,” by Father John Cronin, 
associated with the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, condemned extremism, which 
seemed in fact to argue that a Catholic could 
not properly be a member of the John Birch 
Society. There were vigorous rebuttals against 
the charge of extremism in opposing com- 
munism in the Catholic press. The American 
hierarchy was not involved in this debate over 
how Catholics should oppose communism, 
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and Willmoore Kendall—is any indica- 
tion of conservative Catholic thought.*® 


15 See William F. Buckley, Jr., “A Very 
Personal Answer to My Critics,” The Catholic 
World, Vol. 192, No. 1152 (March 1961), p. 
363. It is in the pages of The Catholic World, 
edited by the Paulists, that the fullest ex- 
pression in the American Catholic press has 
been given to the differences among Catholic 
liberals and conservatives. The editors of 
America have been highly critical of con- 
temporary Catholic conservatism. Among the 
liberal critics of Buckley may be noted Father 
Christopher E. Fullman, Professor Francis E. 
McMahon, Professor Thomas P. Neill of St. 
Louis University, Father Kevin Lynch, C.S.P. 


and Kevin Corrigan, who wrote “God and - 


Man at ‘National Review,’” The Catholic 
World, Vol. 192, No. 1150 (January 1961), 
pp. 206-212. In general, the conservatives are 
charged with inadequate education in Catholic 
social teaching. ‘Corrigan wrote, p. 211: “Thus 
we see the fine irony of a Catholic, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., an ‘old’ liberal criticizing another 
Catholic, John F. Kennedy, a typical ‘new’ 
liberal. But the great and grave tragedy is 
that neither has grasped the essence of the 
Catholic position vis-a-vis political and eco- 
nomic liberalism.” Still, see Father D.-J. Carol, 
OFM., “A Liberal for President,” American 


-would endanger our nation. 
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The conservative answer to the liberals 
has made “good debate” within the 
American tradition of public discussion.. 
It is something that has been far less 
common in American Catholicism than 
it has been among European Catholics. 
In result, Catholics have been sharing 
more effectively in the public: dialectic 
and dialogue on government policy in 
the United States.1® Catholic conserva- 
tive thought has been given a warm 
reception in contemporary conservative 
publications. It is striking also that 
some diocesan publications have been 
distinctly more conservative ‘than the 
self-avowed Catholic liberal publications. 


Mercury, Vol. 91, No. 442 (November 1960), 
pp. 32-34, where the author says of Kennedy 
that his muddled thinking and misty attitudes 
Liberalism in 
politics, he said, is like the heresy of “modern- 
ism” in theology. 

16Qne may consult the’ French economist, 
Daniel Villey, “Catholics and the Market 
Economy: Part One,” Modern Age, Vol. 3, 
No. 3 (Summer 1959), pp. 250-261, for a 
European free-market view. a 


Contemporary Juristic Theory, Civil Rights, 
and American. Politics 


By GEORGE S. PARTHEMOS 


ABSTRACT: The severe disputations which rage in contempo- 
rary jurisprudential thought revolve primarily around certain 
vexing philosophical and ethical questions which cast jurispru- 
dential thought into various philosophical molds or schools. 
The viewpoints of contemporary juristic theories, however, are 
„also definitely colored by ideological factors of a conservative 
or of a liberal character, although, in most instances, these fac- 
tors have remained either unclarified or completely lost in the 
intricacies of philosophical disputation. A significant feature 
of jurisprudential thought today is the strong revival of inter- 
est in natural-law theory. Sharp differences of opinion center 
particularly around the implications and consequences of natu- 
ral-law jurisprudence for liberalism and conservatism as well 
as for civil rights and racial. desegregation. Despite the fact 
that natural-law theories might embrace essentially different 
phenomena or that they might be used for contradictory pur- 
poses, in all their forms they are marked by characteristics 
which make natural-law doctrine essentially and fundamentally 
conservative. Sociological jurisprudence and legal realism, on 
the other hand, may be regarded as the principal forms of ex- 
pression of liberalism in the area of juristic thought. The 
‘liberal implications and consequences of these lines of thought 
for civil rights and desegregation cases are especially evident. 
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In 1958-1959, he pursued study and re- 
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AW must be stable and yet it can- 
not stand still. Hence all thinking 
about law has struggled to reconcile the 
conflicting demands of the need of sta- 
bility and the need of change.”* In 
these frequently quoted remarks, Roscoe 
Pound has concisely summarized one of 
the perennial problems which the tension 
between the demands for certainty and 
stability in law and the constantly 
changing needs of social life creates. 
The same point has been made by other 
writers in the past.? 

Contemporary jurisprudential thought, 
however, is not exactly cast in terms of 
this liberal-conservative antithesis—of 
liberalism’s emphasis on the changing 
needs of social life and conservatism’s 
insistence on ‘stability and certainty. 
Rather, the severe disputations which 
rage in contemporary jurisprudential 
thought in the United States revolve 
around certain vexing philosophical and 
ethical issues of a more fundamental 
nature. For example, conflict centers 
around such problems as the nature of 
law and the relation of law and morality. 
This ‘conflict is variously phrased as 
being waged between those who are com- 
mitted to “absolutes” and their ‘opposite 
numbers, the “relativists,” or between 
transcendentalism and functionalism, or 
between legal naturalism and legal posi- 
tivism. Problems of law in society are 
approached through metaphysical specu- 
lation—that is, through the conception 
of law as a force independent of man 
and involved in the objective nature of 
phenomena or they are approached psy- 
chologically and realistically as subjec- 
tive phenomena arising out of the realm 
of purely human experience. Contro- 


1 Roscoe Pound, Interpretations of Legal 
History (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923), p. 1. Cited in Wolfgang Friedmann, 
Legal Theory ,(4th ed.; London: Stevens & 
Sons, 1960), p. 32. 

2 For example, see Harold J. Laski, Studies 
in Law and Politics (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), pp. 295-296, 
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versy and differences over these and 
other problems of a fundamental na- 
ture cast contemporary jurisprudential 
thought into various philosophical molds 
or schools. 

Contemporary jurisprudential thought, 
however, continues to reflect the peren- 
nial conflict between stability and 
change, tradition and progress, reason 
and instinct, certainty and uncertainty, 
rigidity and flexibility, and between 
creative, deliberate human effort and the 
organic growth of legal- institutions.’ 
The outlook of contemporary juristic 
theories is definitely colored by. what 
may be- referred to. as “ideological” 
factors of a conservative or of a liberal 
character, although, in most instances, 
the conservative or liberal implications 
of these theories have remained either 
unclarified or completely lost in the 
intricacies of philosophical disputation. 

In large measure, this essay represents 
an attempt to survey and analyze the 
broad currents of contemporary juris- 
prudential theory and opinion in the 
United States for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing them in terms of their consequences 
for liberalism and for conservatism.* 


3 See Wolfgang Friedmann, op. cit. 

4For surveys of recent American juristic 
philosophy, see Wolfgang Friedmann, of. cit.; 
The American Jurisprudence Reader, ed. 
Thomas A. Cowan (New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1956); Roscoe Pound, An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Law (rev. ed.; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1954); Orville 
C. Snyder, Preface to Jurisprudence (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1954); Edwin 
W. Patterson, Jurisprudence: Men and Ideas 
of the Law (Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 
1953); Harold G. Reuschlein, Jurisprudence: 
Its American Prophets (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1951). Also, Helmut Coing, 
“Tendencies in Modern American Legal Phi- 
losophy,” Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 40 
(1951-1952), pp. 523-561; Lon L. Fuller, 
“American Legal Philosophy at Mid-Century,” 
Journal of Legal Education, Vel. 6 (1953- 
1954), pp. 457-485; Edgar Bodenheimer, “A 
Decade of Jurisprudence in the United States 
of America: 1946-1956,” Natural Law Forum, 
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POLITICAL ‘THEORY OF NATURAL LAW 


A significant feature of contemporary 
jurisprudential thought in the United 
States is the strong revival of interest in 
the theory or theories of natural law. 
Indeed, the modern resurgence of nat- 
ural-law thinking has been so great as 
to make it one of the most dominant 
and influential concepts in the United 
States today.” It is not the purpose 
here to review the various lines of de- 
velopment in contemporary discussions 
of natural law. To do so: by referring 
to the many individual authors taking 
part in these discussions and to detail 
the extent of their differences would 
‘require a large volume. 


Democratic or totalitarian? 


But, in addition to the wide variety 
of meanings to be found in different 


Vol. 3 (1958), pp. 44-67; Jerome Hall, “The 
Present Position of Jurisprudence in the United 
States,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 44 (1958), 
pp. 321-330. | 

5The literature of contemporary natural- 
law jurisprudence is vast. The following are 
illustrative: A. P., d’Entréves, Natural Law: 
An Introduction to Legal Philosophy (London 
and New York: MHutchinson’s University 
Library, 1951); Leo Strauss, Natural Right 
and History (Chicago: University of Chicago 
` Press, 1953); Jacques Maritain, The Rights of 
Man and Natural Law (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951) and Man and the 
State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951); Arthur L. Harding (ed.), Natural Law 
and Natural Right (Dallas: Southern Medodist 
University Press, 1955); Heinrich A. Rommen, 
The Natural Law (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1959); Arthur L. Harding (ed.), Origins 
of the Natural Law Tradition (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1954); Brendan 
F. Brown (ed.), The Natural Law Reader 
(New York: Oceana Publications, 1960); John 
Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory 
of Natural Law (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). Also, “Natural Law 
for Today’s Lawyer,” Stanford Law Review, 
Vol. .9 (1957), pp. 455-514; Leo R. Ward, 
“The Natural Law Rebound,” Review of 
Politics, Vol. 21, No. 1 (January 1959), pp. 
114-130. 
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natural-law theories, sharp differences of 
opinion also exist over the ideological 
implications of natural-law theory in 
general. On the one hand, it is often 
asserted that natural-law jurisprudence 
leads to totalitarianism, authoritarian- 
ism, or political absolutism. Edmond 
Cahn, for example, holds that natural 
law is “immutable” and “authoritar- 
ian.” ® According to Guido Fasso, there 
are “probably more cases in which 


_hatural law or analogous metaphysical 


values have been put to use as bases of 
absolutism than there are cases in which 
they have been used as bases of 
liberty.” 7 Alex Inkeles has recently ex- 
pressed the idea that the totalitarians 
believe they have discovered an in- 
scrutable “immanent law of social de- 
velopment” which is seen as “dictating 
necessary action ...and as guarantee- 
ing the ‘correctness’ of that action.” ® 
The thesis that natural law supports 
authoritarianism is also pressed by 
Eugene Gerhart.2 And Leon Duguit 
saw natural-law theory as reducing itself 
politically either to anarchism or po- 
litical absolutism.?° Classical natural- 
law theory in particular has been held 
by a number of writers to lead to sup- 
pression of freedom, the protection of 
vested interest, and to totalitarianism.™ 


8 See Edmond Cahn, The Moral Decision: 
Right and Wrong in the Light of American 
Law (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1955), p. 25. 

7 Guido Fasso, “On Natural Law as the Basis 
of Democracy,” Natural Law Forum, Vol. 7 
(1962), p. 108. 

8 Alex Inkeles, “The Totalitarian Mystique: 
Some Impressions of the Dynamics of Totali- 
tarian Society” in Totalitarianism, ed. Carl 
J. Friedrich (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954), p. 88. 

® Eugene C. Gerhart, American Liberty 
and Natural Law (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1953). 

10 Leon Duguit, “The Law and the State,” 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 31 (1917), p. 25. 

11 For example, see George W. Goble, 
“Nature, Man and Law: The True Natural 
Law,” American Bar Association Journal, 
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In fact, natural law has been held to be 
susceptible of sustaining both Com- 
munist totalitarianism and fascist totali- 
tarlanism as well.?? 

On the other hand, almost the exactly 
opposite case is also put forward—that 


a defense of democracy cannot be ade- . 


quately assured except through the af- 
firmation of universal and absolute jurid- 
ical values which the positive law of the 
political order can never contravene. 
Hence, it is argued that the rational 


Vol. 41 (May 1955), pp. 403 ff. For a reply 
to Goble, see George W. Constable, “The 
False Natural Law: Professor Goble’s Straw 
Man,” Natural Law Forum, Vol. 1 (1956), 
pp. 97-103. 

12 References associating natural law with 
communism or fascism-nazism in some way 
may be seen in Orville C. Snyder, op. cit., 
p. 15, n. 49, where Snyder states that 
“fnatural law theory] seems to be suscepti- 
ble of sustaining communism....” J. L. 
Talmon holds that communism, which he de- 
scribes as “totalitarian democracy,” is the 
outcome of “the synthesis between the 
eighteenth-century idea of the natural order 
and the Rousseauist idea of popular fulfil- 
ment and self-expression.” The Origins of 
Totalitarian Democracy (London: Secker and 
Warburg, 1955), p. 6. Also see Eric A. 
Havelock, The Liberal Temper in Greek 
Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957), p. 16; Robert Koehl, “Feudal Aspects 
of National Socialism,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 54, No. 4 (December 
1960), p. 932; George Whitecross Paton, A 
Text-book of Jurisprudence (2rid ed.; Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951), p. 90; and see 
quotation in Samuel E. Stumpf, “Freedom to 
Learn,” in Free Man vs. His Government, 
ed. Arthur L. Harding (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, .1958), p. 48. 
The general view that philosophic “abso- 
lutism” leads logically to political autocracy 
and even totalitarianism is argued very co- 
gently by Bertrand Russell in his Philosophy 
and Politics (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1947). A view similar to Russell’s 
has been put forward more recently by Hans 
Kelsen in his “Foundations of Democracy,” 
Ethics, Vol. 66, No. 1, Part 2 (October 1955), 
pp. 1-101. J. L. Talmon argues that 
“empiricism is the ally of freedom, and the 
doctrinaire spirit is the friend of totalitarian- 
ism. ... .” Talmon, op. cit, p. 4. 


defense of democracy requires as a 
postulate some doctrine of natural law. 
In varying forms, this view is expressed 
by Jacques Maritain,** René de Visme 
Williamson,** John Hallowell, John 
Wild,** and Robert L. Calhoun.** These 
and others who write in this vein fre- 
quently draw parallels between em- 
piricism-positivism and totalitarianism 
on the one hand and natural law and 
democracy on the other; those who as- 
sociate natural law with totalitarianism 
and autocracy also usually draw par- 
allels between empiricism-positivism and 
democracy. 

So here we have natural law arraigned 
by some as a totalitarian ideology, yet 
others see it as the only effective rebuttal | 
to totalitarianism and as a necessary 
foundation for democracy. But there is 
more to come concerning the political 
implications of natural-law jurispru- 
dence. 


Liberal or conservative? 


Widespread controversy centers par- 


‘ticularly around the consequences of 


natural-law jurisprudence for conserva- 
tism and for liberalism. A large number 
of writers are of the opinion that 
natural-law theory is fundamentally a 
conservative or reactionary conception 
which emphasizes stability and basically 
opposes all progressive change. This 
view is argued by Karl Popper, who 


13 Jacques Maritain, op. cit. 

i4 René de Visme Williamson, “The Chal- 
lenge of Political Relativism,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 9 (May 1947), pp. 146-177. 

15 John Hallowell, The Moral Foundation 
of Democracy (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954). 

16 John Wild, op. cit. 

iT Robert L, Calhoun, “Democracy and 
Natural Law,” Natural Law Forum, Vol. 5 
(1960), pp. 31-69. An interesting reply to 
Calhoun is made by Guido Fasso in “On 
Natural Law as the Basis of Democracy,” 
Natural Law Forum, Vol. 7 (1962), pp. 
97-108. 
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holds that natural-law theory, which he 
calls “spiritual naturalism,” is generally 
conservative and opposed to social 
 change.t® Hans Kelsen asserts that all 
natural-law theories have been used 
primarily as devices for strengthening 
existing authorities, suppressing change, 
and even promoting reactionary in- 
terests. According to Kelsen, however, 
natural-law theory does not owe its con- 
servative character to political motives 
alone. Its conservatism is fundamentally 
rooted in its epistemology.!® Wolfgang 
Friedmann notes that English law, un- 
like American, has not been “hampered 
by the embodiment of ‘natural rights’ in 
-a rigid constitution, which perpetuates 
the political and social ideologies of a 
past period and confronts the judiciary 
with an almost insoluble problem.” *° 
Elsewhere, while noting that natural-law 
theory has served revolution as well ‘as 
reaction, Friedmann holds that scholastic 
natural law, especially, stands out as 
the most comprehensive attempt to sta- 
bilize the existing order of things.” 
Emil Brunner argues that “every law 
of nature, every theory of justice which 
takes its stand on an absolute, divine 
law of justice, is of its nature static.” ?? 


.18 Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and 
its Enemies (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950), p. 78. Also cited by John Wild, 
op. cit. 

. 19 Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law 
and State (Cambridge: Harvard University 
- Press, 1945), pp. 414-418. Also, Kelsen, 
What is Justice (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957), p. 297. 

20 Wolfgang Friedmann, Law and Social 

Change in Contemporary Britain (London: 
Stevens & Sons, 1951), pp. 29-30. 

21 Wolfgang Friedmann, Legal Theory (4th 
ed.; London: Stevens & Sons, 1960), p. 32. 


22 Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social 


Order (New York: Harper, 1945), p. 96. 
Hans Kelsen rightly notes that “although 
Brunner emphasizes the static character of 
the absolute divine justice of the Christian 
natural law ... the principles which he pre- 
sents as those of the Christian law of nature 
are not all essentially static... .” Kelsen, 


The principle of an immutable law, ac- 
cording to Herbert Muller, is a natural 
boon to conservatives.2? The actual use 
of natural-law theory by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to give effect 
to a policy of economic and social con- 
servatism during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is a familiar 
story. 

Still, there are those who associate 
opposition to natural law as a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of conserva- 
tism or who see natural-law theory as 
being essentially and necessarily liberal. 
In a recent article, Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton ** argues that a characteristic ele- 
ment of conservative thought is a dis- 
like of abstraction and metaphysics. He 
declares that “any theory of natural law 
as a set of transcendent and universal 
moral principles is inherently noncon- 
servative,” 25 and he states that Mann- 
heim is right in identifying opposition 
to natural law with conservatism.” On 
Edmund Burke’s denial of natural law, 
Huntington refers to Alfred Cobban and 
Leo Strauss, who make the point that 
Burke, generally accepted as the pro- 
totype of modern conservatism, dif- 
fered from previous thinkers precisely 
“in that he did not judge the British con- 
stitution by a standard transcending 
it.’?7 According to Huntington, the 
efforts of contemporary writers such as 
Russell Kirk “to appear conservative 
and .yet at the same time to espouse a 
universal natural Jaw are manifestly in- 
consistent.” 78 Roscoe Pound seems to 
reject the association of natural law with 


eters 


“Foundations of Democracy,” Ethics, 
66 (October 1955), p. 47. 

23 Herbert Muller, Issues of Freedom (New 
York: Harper, 1960), p. 146. 

24 Samuel P. Huntington, “Conservatism as 
an Ideology,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 51 (June 1957), pp. 454-473. 

25 Ibid., p. 459, n. 6. 

28 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 
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conservatism or reaction, holding that 
there can be no justification for identify- 
ing natural law with the idea of social 
stagnation or for considering it as a 
philosophy suitable only to a static so- 
ciety.2 John Wild essentially maintains 
the same position, arguing that natural- 
law theory is not accurately described as 
basically authoritarian and reactionary.*° 
And; although he does not explicitly 
argue for the liberalism of natural-law 
theory, Sidney Hook suggests that, in 
the past, natural law at least has served 
as a rhetorical expression of man’s sense 
of injustice against the status quo.®™ A 
number of neoscholastics argue on much 
the same lines, emphasizing especially 
the dynamic, changing, or liberal char- 
acter of natural law.” 

Though current interpretations of the 
role, relevance, and consequences of 
natural-law theory for liberalism and for 
conservatism vary greatly, the greater 
weight of opinion seems to argue in 
support of the view that the implica- 
. tions of natural law are predominantly 
conservative. 


Natural law and racial segregation 


The contradictory utilization of nat- 
ural-law doctrine both to justify existing 
social organization and to condemn it, 
to encourage social reform and to resist 
it, to induce men either to accept or to 


29 See Roscoe Pound, Law and Morals 
(2nd ed.; Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926), p. 33. Also see Karl 
Kreilkamp, Tke Metaphysical Foundations 
of Thomistic Jurisprudence (Washington: 
Catholic University Press, 1939). 

80.John Wild, op. cit, pp. 97-98. 

81Sidney Hook, Political Power and Per- 
sonal Freedom (New York: Criterion Books, 
1959}, p. 49. 

32 For example, see Brendan F. Brown, 
“Natural Law: Dynamic Basis of Law and 
Morals in the Twentieth Century,” Tulane 
Law Review, Vol. 31 (1959), pp. 491-502. 
Also see Brown, The Natural Law Reader 
(New York: Oceana Publications, 1960), pp. 
153-172; Karl Kreilkamp, op. cit. 
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change the existing state of affairs, is 
seen today in its application to civil 
rights and segregation. 

On the one hand, fundamental prin- 


- ciples of natural law as well as Judaeo- 


Christian ideals have been invoked by 
some to support racial segregation. In 
a recent decision involving segregation 
on public golf courses, Judge Robert 
Wilkin, an outspoken supporter and ex- 
ponent of the natural-law position,®* 
stated: “It seems that segregation is not 
only recognized in constitutional law and 
judicial decision, but that it is also sup- 
ported by general principles wf natural 
law.” 34 According to Judge Wilkin: 
“As nature has produced different spe- 
cies, so it has produced different races 
of men... [I]t seems natural and 
customary for different species and dif- 
ferent races to recognize and prefer as 
intimate associates. their own kind.” 38 
Much the same view has been pressed 
by F. A. Harper. In a pamphlet on 
Blessings of Discrimination, Mr. Harper 
argues that nature itself demands dis- 
crimination and that man was obviously 
intended to be a discriminating being. 
It is this power of discrimination which 
makes possible the capacity for choice. 
Legal prohibition of segregation violates 
one’s natural right to discriminate and 
his natural right_to choose his associa- 
tion, companions, and neighbors. Many 
problems, Harper argues, arise from at- 
tempts to curb by law the natural right 
of men to discriminate. According to 
Harper: “Wherever personal rights to 
discriminate and choose are violated, 


83 See Robert Wilkin, “Status of Natural 
Law -in American Jurisprudence,” Notre 
Dame Natural Law Institute Proceedings 
(1948), pp. 215 ff., reprinted in Notre Dame 
Lawyer, Vol. 24 (1929), pp. 343-363. Cited 
in “Natural Law for Today’s Lawyer,” 
Stanford Law Review, Vol. 9 (1957), p. 494, 
n. 167. 

34 Hayes v. Crutcher, 108 F.Supp. 582, 585 
(1952). 
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either by a sweep of emotional senti- 
ments or by law, peaceful solutions to 
Nature’s law of limitations are replaced 


with chaos and conflict.” 38 Others hold- ` 


ing similar views frequently charge the 
United States Supreme Court with seek- 
ing to destroy the natural right of the 
people to freedom of choice. This note 
has been reiterated with increasing fre- 
quency by critics of the federal courts 
who insist that the right to discriminate 
is a basic human right founded on nat- 
ural law. Spoken criticism of the de- 
segregation decisions of the Supreme 
Court along this line is much greater 
than written, but there is also a con- 
siderable volume of written criticism.’ 
On the other hand, some indicate that 
the current Supreme Court, particularly 
its liberal members, has moved, ad- 
vertently or inadvertently, closer to the 
idea of natural law in defense of civil 
rights and desegregation. In comment- 
ing on the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Brown v. Board of Education,® 
F. S. C. Northrop, for example, argues 
that “the only philosophy of law which 
will justify the unanimous Supreme Court 
decision in the segregation-in-education 


case is one which affirms that legal sci- 


ence contains certain principles that are 
true independent of and antecedent to 
the positive or the living law, and that 
any positive legislative statute or living 


86 F, A. Harper, Blessings of Discrimination 
(Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, 1951), p. 13. 
Cited in Sidney Hook, Political Power and 
Personal Freedom (New ‘York: Criterion 
Books, 1959), p. 87. 

37 This point of view, for example, has 
been expressed on the floor of the Senate 
and in extensions of remarks in the Congres- 
sional Record. See Congressional Record, 
Vol. 101 (May 26, -1955), pp. 7119-7124. 
See comments and summary on this point in 
Sidney Hook, “Democracy and Desegrega- 
tion,” Political Power and Personal Freedom 
(New York: Criterion Books, 1959), pp. 
86 ff. 

38 347 U. S. 483 (1954). - 
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law custom which violates these prin- 
ciples is illegal.” Joseph O. Losos 
specifically states that “the liberal mem- 
bers of the Court have moved closer to 
the idea of natural law in defense of their 
ideas about civil liberties.” 49 


Natural law—fundamentally conserva- 
tive 

Contemporary natural-law thinking, 
as in the past, is very versatile and 
capable of supporting widely differing 
and inconsistent conclusions. Exponents 
of natural law are usually able to find 
or to create natural-law principles which 


support what they want to believe. 


Hence, contemporary natural-law juris- 
prudence is neither universally nor 
unanimously liberal or conservative. But 
it appears that, on the whole, natural 
law is being put to use more as a basis 
of juristic conservatism and reaction 
than as a basis of juristic liberalism, 
and one might properly risk the general- 
ization that natural-law theory reflects 
the predominantly conservative juristic 
mind. The strong revival of natural-law - 
jurisprudence today is probably the most 
significant manifestation of the “new 
conservatism” in the area of jurispru- 
dential thought. For, despite the fact 
that natural-law theories might embrace 
essentially different phenomena or that 
they might be used for contradictory 
purposes, in all their forms they are 
marked by certain fundamental char- 
acteristics which make natural-law doc- 
trine essentially and fundamentally con- 
servative. Among the more important 
of these characteristics are the follow- 
ing: (1) natural-law theories provide 
legal and political value judgments that 


89 F, S. C. Northrop, “Philosophical Issues 
in Contemporary Law,” Natural Law Forum, 
Vol. 2 (1959), p. 61. 

40 Joseph O. Losos, “Relativism and the 
Legal Process: Judicial Lawmaking and the 
Decline of Natural Law Concepts,” The 
Southwestern Social Sciences Quarterly, Vol. 
42 (June 1961), p. 8. 
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are fairly definite and fixed in content 
whether these value judgments derive 
from concepts of nature, from the divine 
order of things, or from reason; (2) 
these value judgments, according to their 
source—nature, revelation, or reason— 
are of universal validity, unchanging 
and immutable. Natural-law theories 
are thus more or less committed to 
“absolutes” and to the application of 
rather definitely fixed principles, stand- 
ards, or rules in the administration of 
justice; (3) natural-law theory implies 
a legal and judicial decision-making 
process in which cases are decided by 
an appeal to rules and standards that 
are more or less unchanging, whose ap- 
plication is predictable; and (4) natural- 
law theory generally emphasizes that the 
function of law is to stabilize and that 
justice itself demands that the law be 
“certain and sure. Only fundamental 
rules of law of a more.or less fixed nature 
can provide needed certainty and sta- 
bility. 


LIBERAL Juristic THEORIES 


Another characteristic feature of 
recent jurisprudential thought in the 
United States has been the rise of what 
have been regarded as new jurispru- 
dential movements. Dissatisfaction with 
the more conservative approaches of 
natural law and analytical jurisprudence 
and, in particular, with the espousal of 
a “logical,” “deductive,” or ‘“mechan- 
ical” procedure of judicial decision- 
making has led some legal thinkers in 
recent years to. demand innovation: in 
legal thought and in the judicial de- 
cision-making process. The result has 
been the rise to prominence of sociolog- 
ical jurisprudence and legal realism.“ 
These movements may be regarded as 
the principal forms of expression of 


41See Richard A. Wasserstrom, The 
Judicial Decision: Toward a Theory of Legal 
Justification (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1961), p. 2. 
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liberalism in the area of contemporary 


Jjuristic thought in the United States. 


SOCIOLOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


Described in extremely general terms, 
sociological jurisprudence emphasizes the 
dynamic aspects of society and sees the 
content of law changing against a con- 
stantly changing social and economic 
background. Rather than looking upon 
law as an abstract set of fairly definitely 
fixed rules or standards or as a self- 
contained system of norms, sociological 
jurisprudence looks upon law as a factor 
of social development and as an instru- 
ment for serving the social needs of 
society. For these reasons, sociological 
jurisprudence shows strong interest in 
the social consequences of positive law. 
As a function of society, law must con- ` 
sequently draw from the social sciences. 
Legal and constitutional problems must 
be approached, not as a purely analytical 
exercise without regard to social con- 
sequences, but in an empirical fashion 
utilizing the findings of the social 
sciences. Thus, sociological jurispru- 
dence attempts to link legal thought with 
developments in the social sciences and 
to relate legal thinking to allied fields, 
bringing the study of law into closer 
relationships with other branches of 
knowledge and effectuating a closer rap- 
port between law and the social sciences 
generally. 

Under the HORNE of modern soci- 
ology and psychology, especially, soci- 
ological jurisprudence has gone far in 
revolutionizing approaches to many 
problems of law in both the private and 
public fields. It has been largely re- 
sponsible for the modern trend in courts 
to consider real social problems in de- 
ciding cases instead of confining the 
argument to abstract logic. It has urged 
the use in American legal proceedings of 
materials drawn from the social sciences, 
attacking at the same time the practice 


of restricting materials in legal proceed- 


tied 
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ings to traditionally “authoritative” 
legal sources, and it has influenced the 
United States Supreme’ Court, in deter- 
mining the constitutionality of questions 


of law, to hold that evidence from the’ 


social sciences on the probable social 
results of legislation should be permitted 
to be introduced. In brief, sociological 
jurisprudence has tended to undermine 


the more conservative traditional ap- 


-proach to the judicial decision-making 
process and has served to infuse a new 
spirit in that process.4? The implica- 
tions and consequences of this line of 
thought for civil rights and desegrega- 
tion cases are especially evident. 


Legal realism 


Legal realism, frequently referred to 
as a branch or offshoot of sociological 
jurisprudence, constitutes perhaps the 
most significant movement in contem- 
porary juristic liberalism. Persons es- 
pousing this position do not all think 
alike, but a few core propositions which 
are more or less common to legal 
realists may be abstracted. Thus, the 
central features of this line of thought 
may be said to include a relativistic and 
pragmatic attitude toward law, a critical 
temper and method, a rejection of 
natural-law jurisprudence of whatever 


42 Roscoe Pound is generally cited as being 
the American leader in the school of socio- 
logical jurisprudence. Discussions of socio- 
logical jurisprudence may be found in the 
following: Fred V. Cahill, Jr., Judicial Legis- 
lation (New York: Ronald Press, 1952); 
Wolfgang Friedmann, Legal Theory (4th ed.; 
London: Stevens & Sons, 1960); Thomas A. 
Cowan (ed.) The American Jurisprudence 
Reader (New York: Oceana Publications, 
1956); Julius Stone, The Province and 
Function of Law (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950); Edwin W. Patterson, 
Jurisprudence: Men and Ideas of the Law 
(Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1953). Also 
see Edwin W. Patterson, “Some Reflections 
on Sociological Jurisprudence,” Virginia Law 
Review, Vol. 44 (1958), pp. 395-408. 
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variety, a revolt against “legal funda- 
mentalism,” a rejection of formal logic 
in law as a relic of medieval scholasti- 
cism, a conception of society and of law 
as being in flux, and a skepticism or 
distrust of traditional legal rules and 
concepts. By emphasizing the study of 
what courts actually do in cases before 
them and by focusing attention on actual 
judicial behavior, its psychological 
springs and subconscious motivations, 
contemporary legal realism has sought a 


-more radical implementation of the 


program of sociological jurisprudence 
and, in doing so, has used an empiricist 
approach, particularly through psycho- 
logical and sociological analysis, empha- 
sizing more than ever the relationship 
existing between law and its content on 
the one hand and the respective subject 
matters of the various social-science 
disciplines on the other.** 

Contemporary legal realism emerged 
originally in the decades of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s as a liberal reaction against 
the conservative natural-law jurispru- 
dence that had greatly influenced the 
Supreme Court and dominated juristic 
thinking in the United States during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Legal realism contributed 
greatly in turning the tide of this juristic 
conservatism, and its influence continues 
to be enormous. 


43 Probably the best known advocate of 
legal realism was the late Jerome Frank. See, 
especially, his Law and the Modern Mind 
(New York: Coward-McCann, 1949). Good 
discussions of legal realism may be found in 
Fred V. Cahill, Jr, op. cit, and Edwin W. 
Patterson, Jurisprudence: Men and Ideas of 
ithe Law (Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1953). 
See also Francis E. Lucey, S. J., “Natural 
Law and American Legal Realism: Their 
Respective Contributions to a Theory of Law 
in a Democratic Society,” Georgetown Law 
Journal, Vol. 30, No. 6 (April 1942), pp. 
493-533; Edgar Bodenheimer, “Analytical 
Positivism, Legal Realism, and the Future of 
Legal Method,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 
44 (1958), pp. 365-379. 
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In general, the liberalism of. legal 
realism springs from a number of 
sources, among the more important of 
which are the following: the view that 
sees society as always changing and 
moral judgments as constantly evolving; 
the belief that, because law is a reflec- 
tion of society, it must be fluid and in a 
constant state of flux; the rejection of 
fixed rules, principles, closed systems, 
and legal absolutes; the attack on tradi- 
tional beliefs about legal certainty; the 
demand for social and economic reforms. 
Perhaps another even more important 
specific source of liberalism in legal 
realism is to be found in its view of the 
judicial decision-making process. 

In brief, legal realism sets itself 
against the traditional theory that law 


is a set of known rules and norms which - 


are primarily expressed in precedents 
and statutes and that the essence of the 
judicial decision-making process is to 
formulate these principles clearly and 
interpret and apply them through a 
process of deduction to their logical con- 
sequences in view of the facts of a 
particular case. The precedential pro- 
cedure especially, which holds that a 
particular decision can be justified only 
if it is deducible from an extant rule 
of law based on precedent, is emphat- 
ically rejected. This is, furthermore, 
combined with a vigorous attack leveled 
against the doctrine of stare decisis. 
Such a judicial procedure, based on 
deductivism, precedent, and stare decisis, 
presents major obstacles to growth, 
change, and improvement in the law and 
is considered inconsistent with all con- 
ceptions of progress, enlightenment, and 
self-correction, because it cannot suc- 
cessfully enable the legal system to take 
into account or adjust to the ever present 
problems of a constantly changing 
society..*# 

In this connection, legal realism gen- 


44 See Wasserstrom, op. cit, pp. 56 ff. > 
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erally deprecates legal rules and stand- 
ards and holds that law, rather than being 
a steadfast system of rules, is, in reality, 
what the courts in fact. decide. Also 
rejected by legal realism are traditional 
beliefs about legal certainty—the idea 
that the law both is and ought to be 
certain. A central, well-known, and 
much discussed feature of a prominent 
realist’s analysis is the notion that the 
belief in legal certainty is a myth, in 
fact the basic legal myth.4° Many 
realists go further and seek to justify 
the claim that law not only zs uncertain 
but that it ought to be uncertain—that 
justice itself demands that law be un- 
certain, vague, and ambiguous rather 
than require the application of fixed 
rules and standards. 

For a rigid process of judicial de- 
cision-making based on precedent, de- 
ductivism, and stare decisis, legal realism 
and sociological jurisprudence have sug- 
gested the substitution of a more flexible 
procedure which emphasizes the legisla- 
tive or policy-making function of the 
judiciary and stresses the creative role 
of the courts in making new law and 
in adapting old law to new situations. 
But, in order to perform the function 
of policy-making intelligently and cap- 
ably, the courts, according to this argu- 
ment, must be free to consider all 
relevant’ data, wherever they can find 
them. Rather than restricting them- 
selves merely to the narrow area of tradi- 
tional legal “authorities,” courts must 
go beyond such authorities for perti- 
nent facts and consider social-science 
evidence gleaned from contemporary 
sources. Thus, legal realism and soci- 
ological jurisprudence have de-empha- 
sized reliance on precedent and stare 


45 See Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern 
Mind, op. cit, chap. 1, “The Basic Myth.” 
Also see, generally, Wilfrid E. Rumble, Jr. 
“Jerome Frank and His Critics: Certainty 


` and Fantasy in the Judicial Process,” Journal 
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decisis in the judicial decision-making 
process and have encouraged the utiliza- 
tion of sociological and psychological 
inquiries in legal and judicial proceed- 
ings, In doing so, they have sought to 
liberalize the meaning of “authority.” 
The influence of such a position has 
been seen in the trend toward the in- 
creasing use of social-science materials 
in judicial proceedings, particularly in 
desegregation cases.*® 


RENAISSANCE OF JURISTIC 
CONSERVATISM 


The vigor and intensity of legal real- 
ism’s attack. on precedent, stare decisis, 
rules, standards, and other traditional 
approaches to law, and especially the 
exaggerated or extreme position of some 
realists, have produced, in recent years, 
energetic opposition that has provoked 
a sharp reaction leading to a renaissance 
of juristic conservatism. This renais- 
sance manifests itself in several forms. 
Perhaps the leading feature of the “new 
conservative” look in the area of juristic 
thought is seen in the strong revival of 
natural-law jurisprudence referred to 
earlier, This natural-law reaction sharply 
criticizes legal realism and sociological 
jurisprudence in respect to their funda- 
mental philosophical assumptions—in 
the main, their pragmatism and relativ- 
ism——and it directs attention to the 
ethical, ordering, and stabilizing ele- 
ments in law. Another aspect of- the 
renaissance of juristic conservatism may 
be seen in the great number of learned 
disquisitions in defense of the doctrines 
of judicial precedent and stare decisis 
which have been produced in recent 
years, Ardent and capable proponents 
have defended precedent, and stare 
decisis as sources of stability, certainty, 
predictability, and uniformity in law, as 


48 See Chester A. Newland, “Innovation in 
Judicial Technique: The Brandeis Opinion,” 
The Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 42, No. 1 (June 1961), pp. 22~31. 
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well as invaluable techniques of judicial 
decision-making.*7 

The impact of the current conserva- 
tive renaissance in juristic thought is 
also reflected in the vigor and intensity 
of the attack on the current Supreme 
Court by conservative critics of civil 
rights and desegregation decisions. Here, 
it is especially easy to discern the issue 
raised by legal realism and sociological 
jurisprudence. For conservative op- 
ponents of the Court’s desegregation de- 
cisions level three basic charges against 
the Court. 

First, they charge that the Brown v. 
Board of Education decision involving 
desegregation in education is clear in- 
dication that the Justices of the Supreme 
Court have been acting as lawmakers, 
engaging in policy-making, and amend- 
ing the Constitution to suit their prej- 
udices or personal beliefs. They par- 
ticulary emphasize the charge that the 
justices “unconstitutionally” amended a 
part of the Constitution——-the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The absence of a traditional 
sense of judicial propriety, they contend, 
has transformed the justices into legis- 
lators, and they accuse the Supreme 
Court of usurping the functions of 
Congress and state legislatures. They 


47 For some recent discussions of the doc- 
trines of precedent and stare decisis, see the 
following: H. C. Kaufman, “Defense of Siare 
Decisis? Hastings Law Journal, Vol. 10 
(1959), pp. 283-289; Peter L. Szanton, 
“Stare Decisis; A Dissenting View,” Hastings 
Law Journal, Vol. 10, No. 4 (May 1959), 
pp. 394-403; John Hanna, “The Role of 
Precedent in Judicial Decisions,” Villanova 
Law Review, Vol. 2, No. 3 (April 1957), 
pp. 367-384; C. M. Merrill, “Stare Decisis 
and the Judicial Function,” Nevada State 
Bar Journal, Vol. 22 (1957), pp. 14 ff; 
Wendell J. Brown, “Construing the Constitu- 
tion: A Trial Lawyer’s Plea for Stare 
Decisis,” American Bar Association Journal, 
Vol. 44, No. 8 (August 1958), pp. 742 ff.; 
W. D. Miller, “Stare Decisis: Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow,” Virginia Bar Associa- 
tion Reports, Vol. 64 (1953), pp. 258 ff. 
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sharply attack the notion of legal real- 
ism and sociological jurisprudence that 
courts have an active, creative, and 
constructive role to play in making law 
or that the role of the judge involves 
any degree of policy determination. The 
sole function of courts is seen by them 
as one of applying existing rules of law 
‘aS primarily reflected in precedents and 
statutes. It is never the province of 
the judge to legislate or make policy. 

. Second, they charge the Court with 
clear violation of previous controlling 
precedents and with departing radically 
from the doctrine of stare decisis in 
construing .the Constitution. Prior de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in fact 
governed Brown v. Board of Education, 
they argue, and the current Supreme 
Court is again accused of acting ‘“un- 
constitutionally” in disregarding the fact 
and overturning established precedent. 
They generally defend the doctrines of 
precedent and stare decisis as being 
firmly established in American and Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. Continued disre- 
gard of these established practices, they 


maintain, can only lead to uncertainty, 


instability, and Jack of uniformity in 
the law. i 
Finally, conservative opponents of re- 
cent desegregation decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have reacted most sharply 
to the introduction of social-science evi- 
dence in legal and judicial proceedings 
involving desegregation cases. The use 
of such evidence, and the use of nonlegal 
materials in general, is bitterly assailed, 
and they specifically charge that the 
Brown v. Board of Education opinion is 
“sociological.” Citation of professional 
publications in the fields of psychology 
and sociology as “modern authority” in 
what has now achieved a certain renown 
as “footnote eleven” of. the Brown 
opinion, and the appearance there of the 
name of a Swedish sociologist, have 
seemed especially outrageous to many 
conservative critics of the decision. 
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Such citation, together with considera- 
tion of testimony before the Court 
stressing the psychological effects of 
racial segregation on personality rather 
than reference to judicial precedent and 
traditional legal authority, is held to 
constitute clear evidence that the Court 
resorted to a reasoning process which 
was, up to the time of the Brown de- 
cision, largely unknown to American 
jurisprudence. For, according to the 
argument of these critics, a court may 
not in the judicial decision-making 


‘ process consider treatises in a field out- 


side of law, unless the treatises them- 
selves are the very subject of inquiry.*® 

Actually, the introduction of social- 
science evidence and other extrajudicial 
materials in legal and judicial proceed- 
ings goes back considerably farther than 
the recent controversy over their place 
in the 1954 desegregation in education 
decision would indicate. In fact, the 


48 See the following as illustrative of the 
arguments directed against the desegregation 
decisions of the Supreme Court: Eugene 
Cook and William I. Potter, “The School 
Segregation Cases: Opposing the Opinion of 
the Supreme Court,” American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Vol. 42, No. 4 (April 1956), 
pp. 313 ff.; James F. Byrnes, “The Supreme 


. Court Must Be Curbed,” United Siates News 


and World Report, Vol. 40, No. 20 (May 
18, 1956), pp. 50-58, reprinted in part in 
Alan F. Westin (ed.), The Supreme Court: 
Views ‘from Inside (New York: W. W. ` 
Norton, 1961), pp. 113-121; “The Declara- 
tion of Constitutional Principles «(Southern 
Manifesto),” Congressional Record, Vol. 
102‘ (March 12, 1956), pp. 4515, 4459; Sam 
Ervin, Jr., “The Case for Segregation,” Look 
(April 3, 1956), pp. 32-33; speech by U. S. 
Senator James O. Eastland, Congressional 
Record, Vol. 101 (May 26, 1955): pp. 7119+ 
7124. For general discussions of the principal 
criticisms of the Supreme Court’s decision 
against segregation, see Charles Fairman, 
“The Attack on the Segregation Cases,” Har- 
vard Law Review, Vol. 70, No. 1 (No- 
vember 1956), pp. 83-94; Albert P. Blaustein 
and -Clarence Clyde, Ferguson, Jr., Desegrega- 
tion and the Law: The Meaning and. Effect 
of the School Segregation Cases (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1957). 
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practice had become increasingly com- 
mon for some years before that decision, 
largely as a result of the influence of 
sociological jurisprudence and legal real- 
ism, and it may be traced as far back, 
at least, as the famous “Brandeis brief.” 
However, it was not until the Brown 
decision in 1954 that the practice at- 
tracted general public attention. Since 
then, a continuing debate has raged un- 
abatedly concerning the general admis- 
sibility of social-science data and non- 
legal materials in judicial proceedings. 
It should be noted that, in this debate, 
criticism of the use of social-science data 
in judicial proceedings is not limited 
merely to conservative opponents of the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation decisions. 
Some writers who otherwise approve of 
the decisions nevertheless express doubt 
that social science has developed to the 
point where it can provide -the kind 
of reliable data about human behavior 
which they consider the law requires 
of its auxiliary disciplines. For example, 
Edmond Cahn, who supports the Brown 
decision, specifically warns against 
basing the constitutional rights of per- 
sons on flimsy social-science evidence.*® 
Furthermore, it should also be noted, 
in this connection, that the extent to 
which the Supreme Court actually relied 
on sociological and psychological data in 
reaching its decision in the Brown case 


49 Edmond Cahn, “Jurisprudence,” New 
York University Law Review, Vol. 30 (1955), 
pp. 157-158. 
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is itself a matter of considerable con- 
troversy. A number of writers hold, for 
instance, that the Court relied only 
slightly on the -sociological and psy- 
chological evidence cited. They at- 
tempt to refute the notion that the 
Court’s opinion was based on the find- 
ings of modern social science, holding 
that the Court relied mainly on a com- 
bination of constitutional provisions and 
judicial authority. On the other hand, 
others are convinced that the decision 
in the Brown case was based solely on 
the social-science authorities cited by 
the Court.’ 

In reality, there appears to be no 
absolutely certain way of ascertaining 
exactly what role sociological and psy- 
chological data played in the final deter- 
mination of the constitutional issue in 
Brown v. Board of Education. But 
this much is certain beyond doubt: to 
many conservative critics who oppose 
the Supreme Court’s decision in that 
case, the use of psychological and soci- 
ological data in the judicial decision- 
making process is anathema. 

50 The part played by social-science evi- 
dence in the school segregation cases is dis- 
cussed in the following: Morroe Berger, 
“Desegregation, Law, and Social Science,” 
Commentary, Vol. 23, No. 5 (May 1957), 
pp. 471-477; Chester A. Newland, loc. cit.; 
Edmond Cahn, “Jurisprudence,” New York 
University Law Review, Vol. 30 (1955), pp. 
150-159; Cook and Potter, loc. cit., Congres- 
sional Record, Vol. 101 (May 26, 1955), pp. 


7119-7124. Also see, generally, Blaustein and 
Ferguson, op. cit. 


Southern Racial Attitudes: Conflict, Awareness, 
and Political Change 
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ABSTRACT: Differences in racial attitudes between southern: 
whites and Negroes are extreme and intensely felt.. As south- 
ern Negroes become more militant and politically powerful, 
and as the national government intervenes more vigorously in 
their behalf, the consensus within the two races and conflict be- 
tween them produce problems for which the normal processes of 
compromise and accommodation are largely inoperative. The 
majority of neither race correctly perceives the attitudes of the 
other. Negro opposition to segregation is unlikely to change, 
and. pressure from the rest of the nation is unlikely to dimin- . 

ish. The attitudes of white southerners are gradually being 
altered. In the “peripheral” South, the greater awareness by 
‘ whites of Negro discontent, the existence of a significant mi- 
nority of white moderates, and the growing number of Negro 
voters make the accommodation of racial conflict politically 
possible. In the deep South, white awareness of Negro opinion 
-and the number of white moderates and Negro voters are too 
small at present to permit white politicians to compromise. 
But forces within the South and from outside seem to be 
working in that direction. 
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SOUTHERN RACIAL ATTITUDES 


O~ most political issues, the range 
of opinion in the United States 
is narrow. Moreover, clear-cut com- 
mitments within this narrow range of 
difference are confined to a relatively 
small proportion of the total popula- 
tion. “Liberals” and “conservatives” 
may feel their differences strongly but, 
viewed in world-wide perspective, these 
differences are not great. And only 
about 12 per cent of American adults 
can be said to-have anything approach- 
ing an identifiable ideology. An ab- 
sence of extremism is one of the most 
important and pervasive characteristics 
of American political life. Politics in 
the United States is no grand clash of 
“isms,” but a contest for short-run and 
limited objectives between contenders 
who usually agree on larger matters.’ 

Perhaps the main exception to this 
generalization is provided by the South 
today. First of all, the dominant racial 
attitudes within the-former Confederate 
States differ sharply from those of the 
rest of the nation. While regional dif- 
ferences in attitude and behavior are 
fading in other areas of policy, the 
South remains highly distinctive on all 
questions concerning civil rights for 
Negroes. The consequences of this 
fact for national politics are hard to 
overestimate. 

Second, despite the South’s distinc- 
tiveness, the range of racial attitudes 
within the South is also great. The 
differences between a Martin Luther 
_ King and a James O. Eastland are ex- 
tremely wide, concern the very founda- 
tions of southern social and political 


1 The University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center reports that 2.5 per cent of all 
adults respond to politics in terms of 
“ideology” and 9 per cent in terms of “near 
ideology.” See Angus Campbell and Others, 
The American Voter (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960), p. 249. 

2See Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in 
America (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1955). 
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life, and are intensely felt by most 
southerners. In the past, this awesome 
gap could safely be ignored. The 
white man ran the South in his own 
way, and the rest of the nation was 
not disposed to do anything about it. 
Today, although still very much the 
subordinate caste, tke Negro in the 
South is more militant and politically 
powerful than at any time since Re- 
construction. It is safe to assume that 
southern Negroes will press their claim 
for equality with increasing effective- 
ness in the years ahead. It is also 
safe to assume that they will receive 
increasing aid and comfort from the 
rest of the nation. In international 
politics, the United States seeks to lead 
an increasingly nonwhite world. In 
domestic politics, the heavy migration 
of Negroes to northern cities has made 
the Negro vote of such importance that 
our national parties and politicians 
cannot afford to be “soft” on the 
question of civil rights. Federal inter- 
vention—“‘meddling by outsiders” in 
the southern white’s phrase-——will con- 
tinue to grow so long as these condi- 
tions hold or until such time as the 
southern Negro achieves political and 
social equality. The racial attitudes 
of both whites and Negroes in the 
South are, therefore, of importance 
today. 

In analyzing racial attitudes in the 
South, we shall begin by describing the 
distribution of opinions on segregation 
among Negroes and whites. Then we 
shall explore the prospects for change 
in racial attitudes and in awareness 
of the attitudes of others. Finally, 
we shall consider expectations for the 
future, both as expressed directly by 
southerners themselves and as sug- 
gested by our analysis. Our findings 
are based on interviews with both 
Negroes and whites chosen by strict 
probability methods from all citizens 
of voting age living in private house- 
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TABLE 1—SovuTHerner’Ss PREFERENCES ON 
INTEGRATION-SEGREGATION 





Preference: Strict | 
Segregation 


Something 
in Between 


integration 


holds in the eleven former Confederate 
States.’ 


SOUTHERN VIEWS ON INTEGRATION- 
SEGREGATION 


When asked by members of their 
own race whether they are “in favor 
of strict segregation, integration, or 
something in between,” a vast majority 
(64 per cent) of southern whites 
express a preference ‘for strict segrega- 
tion, and a slightly greater majority 
(65 per cent) of southern Negroes say 
they prefer integration. When the dis- 
tribution of preferences is presented 
graphically, as in Table 1, the deep- 
seated nature of white and Negro 
differences in the South emerges dra- 
matically. On the question of segrega- 
tion, the southern population is divided 
into two virtually solid groups, with 
massive support of whites for segrega- 
tion and of Negroes for integration. 
Perhaps the most startling aspect of 
this division is that Negroes support 
integration as solidly as whites support 
segregation. With whites firmly estab- 
lished in the superordinate position in 


southern society, Negroes are under 


3 All interviews were conducted by profes- 
sional interviewers of the same race as the 
respondent. 
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great pressure to accept the dominant 
white values. While these values have 
been accepted in many areas—from 
cosmetics to religion—Negroes have 
not succumbed to the pressure to ac- 
cept the white image of proper race 
relations. 3 

On most policy questions, one ex- 
pects to find a sizable portion of the 
citizenry to have no opinion, and this 
is especially the case in a region of 
relatively low education such as the 
South, But, on the question of integra- 
tion or segregation, only one per cent 
of the whites and four per cent of the 
Negroes give a “don’t know” response. 
Not only are there few Negroes and 
whites in the South who agree with 
each other on segregation, but there 
are also few people without. opinions. 
Moreover, these opinions appear to be 
intensely held. In addition to the 


‘tendency of most policy questions to 


evoke a number of “don’t know” re- 
sponses, many people tend to choose 
“in between” rather than extreme posi- 
tions. Despite the fact that our ques- 
tion wording used the term “strict 
segregation,” only 28 per cent of the 
whites and 14 per cent of the Negroes 
took the “in between” position. 

This southern system of public 
opinion on race relations gives leaders 
of each race a minimum of maneuvera- 
bility. Outside the South, the fact of 
moderate opinions and of indifference 
affords a cushion of ambiguity which 
permits leaders to act. Compromises 
can be effected without certain knowl- 
edge of what the popular response will 
be—or even that any response will be 
forthcoming. In the South, the white 
leader who contemplates a tentative 
step toward accommodating Negro 
wishes can expect to be branded a 
“nigger-lover’; the Negro who co- 
operates with white leaders may be 
denounced as an “Uncle Tom.” 
Indeed, one may seriously wonder 
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whether a viable political system.in the 
South would, be possible, granted the 
extreme bipolarization of opinion, with- 
out one of the opposed groups RE 
dominated by the other. 


MISINFORMATION AND PROJECTION 


The extreme differences between 
Negro and white opinions on segrega- 
tion pose an enormous barrier to the 
normal operation of democratic proc- 
esses within the South. In view of the 
strength of the differences, one would 
have to be wildly optimistic to expect 
them to disappear within the near 
future. But—-without agreement on 
the basic values involved—southerners 
have at least some chance of minimiz- 
ing the difficulties presented by the 
cleavage if they are well aware of its 
existence. Knowledge of the views that 
divide southerners along racial -lines 
would appear to be the first require- 
ment for any enduring solution of the 

“race problem.” 

How well aware are white and Negro 
southerners of the differences that di- 
vide the races on the question of segre- 
gation? Most nonsoutherners would 
probably assume that neither race 
could exist in the midst of such 
strongly divergent opinions without 
being aware of their existence. 
they might be joined by social scien- 
tists: survey data have revealed a 
reasonable measure of success among 
citizens who are asked to estimate the 
position of various groups on questions 
that divide the groups less sharply and 
about which they have less intense 
opinions. But other findings leave 
open the possibility that southerners 
might actually be ill-informed about 
their differences. In the first place, 
communication flows across caste lines 
in a highly imperfect fashion; hence, 
one or both races may receive inaccu- 
rate impressions of the preferences of 
the other. In the second place, selec- 


And — 
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tive perception, through which an indi- 
vidual’s perceptions of the views of 
others are influenced by his own values, 
may lead to distortion of information 
that is communicated. These are 
mutually reinforcing phenomena in 
public opinion, and southern race rela- ` 
tions is a ripe field for the operation 
of both. 

Table 2 indicates that, regardless 
of the overwhelming preference of Ne- 
groes for integration and of whites for 
strict segregation, neither group can 
Correctly estimate the views of the 
other. Although both races are mis- 
informed, the estimates of whites are 
much more inaccurate than those of 
Negroes. Only 22 per cent of the 
whites recognize that most Negroes 
favor integration, but 47 per cent of 
the Negroes recognize that most whites 
favor segregation. The greater inac- 
curacy of whites can also be seen by 
a comparison of the proportion of 


whites who say that “less than half” or 


“practically none” cf the Negroes pre- 
fer integration with the proportion of 
Negroes who perceive equally small 
numbers of whites es favoring segrega- 
tion. Such grossly inaccurate estimates 
occur among whites at twice the rate 
that they do among Negroes. The 
greater frequency of “don’t know” 
responses among whites than among 
Negroes is a more direct expression of 
the relative lack of information among 
whites. 

The great inaccuracy of whites in 
estimating the views of Negroes is 
not surprising. Inaccurate information 
about the views of the subordinate 
group may be viewed as one of the 
prices the superordinate group must 
pay for a repressive social system. Or, 
rather than viewing misinformation as 
a liability, one could say that the com- 
munication process permits the domi- 
nant group the luxury of ignorance 
about the wishes of those who are 
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TABLE 2—SouTHERN WHITE AND NEGRO 
ESTIMATES OF THE OTHER RACE’S ATTITUDES 
ON SEGREGATION .AND INTEGRATION 


NEGRO 








ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WHITE 
WHITE STRICT SEGRE- ESTIMATES | ESTIMATES 
GATIONISTS OR OF NEGRO | OF WHITE | OF NEGRO 
INTEGRATIONISTS OPINION OPINION 
All 21% 4% 
Most 26 18 
About half 21 l 21 
Less than half 20 39 
Practically none 0. 1 
Don’t know, refusal, no 12 17 
members of other 
race in area 
Total 100% 100% 
N (615) (685) 


dominated. The percentage of Negroes 
who favor integration actually exceeds 
the percentage of whites who favor 
strict segregation. But the communi- 
cation of Negro views is blocked in 
various ways. In almost all forms of 


activity in the South, Negroes are re- 


quired by law to behave in conformity 
to segregationist values, whatever their 
opinions. Negroes in some localities 
may be afraid to, express their dis- 
satisfaction. In some cases, behavioral 
conformity may not be enough; white 
employers may elicit assurances from 
their Negro employees that they pre- 
fer segregation. Although the pres- 
sures from the dominant white major- 
ity have not been successful in molding 
Negro opinions, then, they have been 
successful in inducing many Negroes 
to refrain from expressing those opin- 
jons—or even to express contrary 


opinions—in contacts with local whites. ` 


Southern Negroes, on the other hand, 
live under a system of segregation that 
is a constant institutional reminder of 
the segregationist beliefs of the white 
majority. Local police and judges 
stand ready to correct any mispercep- 
tion on which Negroes begin to act. 
How, then, can we explain the fact that 
only a minority of southern Negroes— 
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albeit a very large minority—-recognize 
that most southern whites favor strict 
segregation? The answer must lie in 
selective perception. Their personal 
preference for integration must lead © 
southern Negroes to underestimate the 
degree of white hostility to integration, 
despite the conspicuous evidence to the 
contrary. Selective perception charac- 
terizes whites as well, as Table 3 
demonstrates. White integrationists 
are three times more likely than segre- 


. gationists, and twice as likely as those 


in between, correctly to perceive the 
portion of Negroes favoring integration. 
It is easier, then, for white integra- 
tionists correctly to perceive Negro 
preferences, not necessarily because ~ 
they are better informed but because 
they hold the same preferences. 

The opinions of Negroes similarly 
tend to influence their estimates of the 
other 'race’s preferences, although to a 
less extreme degree. Over half the 
Negro segregationists recognize that all 
or most whites also prefer segregation, 
whereas somewhat less than half of the 
Negro integrationists make such an 
accurate estimate. But this contrast 


TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE OF SOUTHERN WHITES 
AND NEGROES AWARE OF OTHER RACE’s AT- 
TITUDES ON SEGREGATION AND INTEGRA- 
TION, BY RACIAL AtTrirupE* 


a 





: NEGRO WHITE 
RESPONDENT'S AWARENESS | AWARENESS 
RACIAL ATTITUDE or WHITE or NEGRO 
OPINION OPINION 
Strict segregation |53% (94) | 18% (443) 
Something in-be- 
tween 44%, (89) | 25% (194) 
Integration 47.5% (400) | 50% (44) 


* The percentages in the first column indicate 
the portion of Negroes with a given racial at- 
titude who say that “all” or “most” whites favor 
strict segregation; the second column percent- 
ages indicate the portion of whites with a given 
racial attitude who say that “all” or “most” 
Negroes favor integration. Figures in paren- 
theses are the numbers on which the percentages 
are based. 
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(53 per cent to 47.5 per cent) is not 
nearly so great as that between white 
integrationists and white segregation- 
ists (50 per cent to 18 per cent). Just 
as the pattern of communication in the 
South leaves the superordinate group 
as a whole less informed about the 
other race’s aspirations, so does it 
permit them greater freedom to project 
their own views to others. From the 
Negro’s vantage ‘point, however, there 
is little ambiguity about the preferences 
of whites. The harsh realities of segre- 
gation set bounds within which there 
is little room for selective perception. 


Cracks IN THE “SoL SoutH” 


The prospects for change in southern 
politics and race relations would ap- 
pear to lie primarily in white attitudes. 
If centuries of suppression have con- 
verted only a small minority of Negro 
southerners to acceptance of a segre- 
gated status, we can find little reason 
to expect that today’s milder forms of 
suppression will accomplish the task. 
For the remainder of this essay, we 
shall accordingly focus on the prospects 
for change in white attitudes and per- 
ceptions. By identifying the charac- 
teristics of the strict segregationists, 
moderates (those who say they favor 
“something in between”), and integra- 
tionists, and considering the prospects 
for an increase or decrease in the 
incidence of these characteristics, we 
should be able better to evaluate 
the possibility of change in underlying 
attitudes. - 

Numerous studies have shown that 
racial prejudice and discrimination tend 
to be related to low levels of formal 
education. If southern segregationist 
sentiments are linked to the low educa- 
tional levels of the region, then a con- 
tinued increase in the average schooling 
of southerners could be expected to 
lead to a basic modification of atti- 
tudes. The importance of education 
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for racial attitudes is clearly demon- 
strated by the findings in Table 4. The 
proportion of whites who are strict 
segregationists decreases with every 
increase in formal education. Whites 
with no more than grammar school edu- 
cation are eight times more likely than 
those with postgraduate college train- 
ing to be strict segregationists. But a 
careful examination of the findings 
suggests that they are no basis for an 
expectation of large-scale change in 
southern attitudes within the near 
future. The combined number of 


“moderates and integrationists does not 


exceed the number of strict segrega- 
tionists within any educational level be- 
low completion of college—and only 8 
per cent of the southern whites have 
a college degree. Although the propor- 
tion of college graduates in the region 
will certainly continue to increase, it 
will not soon move from 8 per cent to 
a majority of the population. Educa- 
tion decreases dedication to strict segre- 
gation, but extremely high levels of 
education are apparently necessary to 
produce actual acceptance of integra- 
tion. Even among those whose formal 
education terminated with a college de- 
gree, only 14 per cent favor integra- 
tion. To find substantial support for 
integration, one must look to those 
with graduate school - training—and 
these “egg heads” constitute not quite 
3 per cent of the white adults of the 
South.* 

We would be going too far if we 
were to assume that a majority of 
southern whites would have to hold 
college degrees before increased educa- 
tion could significant?y modify southern 
racial patterns. More modest increases 
in the general level of education in the 
South could have some effect. The 
whites with incomplete college train- 
ing are evenly divided between strict 


#Of this 3 per cent, almost half grew up 
outside the South. 
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TABLE 4—LEVEL or EDUCATION AND RACIAL ATTITUDES oF WHITE SOUTHERNERS ` 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


Strict 
Segregation Heenan 


0-6 years 


89% 

Junior high school i 73% 

Incomplete high school 10% 

Complete high school 66% 
Complete high school plus other fas: l 

college) training 54% 

_ Some college 50% 

Complete college 41%, 

College and postgraduate training 11% 


segregationists and those with moderate 
or integrationist views. Such a di- 
vision, even though it includes only a 
small portion of integrationists, could 
certainly be expected to produce a dif- 
ferent pattern of politics. With more 
and more whites going beyond high 
school training, then, the size of the 
strict segregationist majority can be 
expected to decrease. 

In addition to formal schooling, the 
informal education that comes from 
exposure to different racial customs 
may be viewed as a potential source 
of change. As southerners share in 
the increasing geographical mobility of 
all Americans, will their exposure to 
integrated public facilities elsewhere 
weaken or reinforce their dedication to 
the peculiar institutions of the South? 
White southerners who have been out- 
side the South are much more likely 
than those who have never left the re- 
gion to believe in integration or- moder- 
ate segregation. Indeed, not a single 
integrationist was found among respond- 
ents who have never been outside the 
South. And, the farther the individual 
has been from the South, the more 
likely he is to have attitudes atypical 
for the region. Geographical mobility 
presumably means exposure to different 


RACIAL ATTITUDE 


Don't 
Know, Re- 
fusal, No 
Answer 


Integration 


ea te | etal aaNet | eR | a rnrtttt tire mR ep 


9 0 2 | 100% (91) 
19 3 3 100% (114) 
26 1 3 100% (95) 
30 3 1 100% (152) 
36 8 2 100% (61) 
36 14 0 100% (108) 
45 14 ‘0 |100% (49) 
47 42 0 | 100%, (19) 

; (698) 


customs, and such exposure apparently 
modifies the values of southerners. 
The more foreign the exposure, the 
more likely the modification. 

Either of two possibilities might 
render these inferences invalid. First, 
travel may be associated with some 
other characteristic, such as high educa- 
tion, in such a way that education 
rather than travel would turn out to 
be the real source of the link between 
travel and nonsegregationist views. 
Second, self-selection may lie behind 
the apparent effect of travel; those 
who hold southern views least strongly 
may be most inclined to travel outside 
the region. 

An examination of the relationship | 
between formal schooling and travel 
reveals that people with more educa- 
tion are, as suspected, much more 
widely traveled than those with less 
education. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that travel itself has no 
independent influence on racial atti- 
tudes. When we make our compari- 
sons between people with the same 
amount of education, as in Table 5; the 
strength of the relationship between 
travel and racial attitudes is decreased, 
but it by no means disappears. At 
every level of education, those who 
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have been outside the South ‘are less 
likely to be strict segregationists than 
those who have never left the region. 
Although Table 5 shows that geo- 
graphical mobility has an independent 
effect on racial attitudes when educa- 
tion “is partialed out,” it also rein- 
forces our confidence in the importance 
of formal education itself. The dif- 
ference between those with high and 
low education is greater, regardless of 
the amount of their travel, than the 
difference between the well-traveled 
and the nontraveled, regardless of the 
amount of their education. Moreover, 
the nature of the résponse to travel 
varies according to the level of one’s 
education. At every level of education, 
greater mobility means a decrease in 
strict segregationist views, but only. for 
those with high education does the shift 
accrue primarily to the benefit of inte- 
grationist beliefs. For those at the low 
or medium level of education the shift 
is to a moderate position between strict 
segregation and integration. Just as 
increasing white education holds out 
the prospect of a decrease in segrega- 
tionist attitudes, so does the increasing 
mobility of white southerners reinforce 
and add to that prospect. Again, 
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however, the prospect is for an increase 
in moderate views rather than for 
an early conversion to integrationist 
values. 

The relationship between geograph- 
ical mobility and racial attitudes does 
not disappear when we control for the 
important third variable, education. 
But what about the self-selection 
problem-——-the possibility that those 
with nonsegregationist values choose to 
travel rather than that those who travel 
modify their values? A simple test of 
this possibility seems to be offered by 
the fact that involuntary travel in the 
armed services has been a common ex- 
perience for the present generation of 
adult American males. If travel while 
in the armed services modifies racial 
sentiments, we can fairly safely reject 
the possibility that our findings are 
a result of the self-selection process. 
Again the data support the inference 
that exposure to nonsouthern customs 
has an independent effect on racial at- 
titudes: the percentage of veterans 
favoring integration increases from 0 
to 7 to 11 as the locus of service shifts 
from the South only to the United 
States outside the South to the world 
beyond the United States. But the ef- 


TABLE 5-—GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY AND RACIAL ATTITUDES OF WHITE 
SOUTHERNERS, WITH EDUCATION CONTROLLED 


SN eee m NARI A RG NAR A ER HH Ht 


FARTHEST Place RESPONDENT HAS BEEN 


Outside North 
America 


RACIAL ATTITUDE 


Outside U.S.A. 


Outside South Within South 


menean mae 


Education* Education* Education* Education* 
Low | qe | High | Low | Me- | High | Low | MO | High | Low | Me | High 
Strict segregation 71%] 54% | 35%) 57%] 46% | 45%} 72%] 60% | 46% | 89%} 86% | 57% 
in-between 22 8 41 9 2 25 36 8 14 3 
Integration 5 8 24 5 8. 10 1 4 1é Q 0 0 
Don't know, Re- , 
fusal, No answer 2 0 0 9 4 0 2 i a 3 0 0 


eeen | mms |e ninneev | Sts 


Total 
N 5 


a en nn ee ee ee ee 


100%| 100% |} 100% | 100%] 100% | 100% | 100%] 100% | 100% | 100%] 100% | 100% 
41 39 8 ` 24 24 31 119 | 106 72 117 43 14 


* Low education means less than completion of high school; medium, completion of high school but no college 


training; high, at least some college training. 
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fect of travel in the service is confined 
to increasing the proportion of inte- 
gationists at the expense of the propor- 
tion of moderates. The proportion of 
strict segregationists among southern 
veterans is the same regardless of 
where they served. Travel in the serv- 
ice is less important than the fact of 
service itself for the percentage favor- 
ing strict segregation. Only 55 per 
cent of. all white veterans in the South 
favor strict segregation, as compared 
with 63 per cent of all adult white 
males and 65 per cent of all adult white 
females in the region. We conclude 
not only that self-selection does not 
account for all of the effect of travel 
on racial attitudes but also that mili- 
tary service itseli—a largely nonvolun- 
tary act—-may decrease dedication -to 
segregation. 

We have identified three factors— 
education, geographical mobility, and 
armed service experience—which ap- 
pear (in -diminishing order of impor- 
tance) to decrease segregationist senti- 
ment. Increasing numbers of south- 
ern whites have been exposed to all 
three types of experience, and more of 
all three—certainly of the first two— 
may reasonably be expected for the 
future. Granted the great importance 
of formal education, and the fact that 
each new generation receives more 
schooling, we may expect young white 
southerners to be less committed than 
their elders to segregation. Moreover, 
studies in other populations have con- 
sistently found that conservatism—in 
the sense of accepting ethnic and 
other group norms—increases with age. 
But the relationship between age and 
the racial attitudes of white southerners 
does not correspond to these expecta- 
tions. If the young adults of the South 
represent the hope of the future, they 
may be the hope of the strict segrega- 
tionists rather than of anyone else. 

Rather than a steady increase in 
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segregationist sentiment with advancing 
years, the proportion of strict segre- 
gationists declines as we move from 
the youngest white southern citizens, in 
their late teens and twenties, through 
those in their thirties and forties. Only 
with the fifty-year-old group does the 
percentage begin to ascend, to reach a 
high point with those in their sixties 
and seventies. The percentage of strict 
segregationists within each age group 7 
of southern whites is: — 


18 to 29—65% 


30 to 39—60 
= 40 to 49—59 
50 to 59—64 
60 to 69—70 
70+ —68 


The great commitment of the very 
old to segregation is, of course, in 
keeping with expectations created by 
the normally conservative effect of 
aging. But the greater adherence to 
strict segregation of the very young 
than of those in their thirties and 
forties deserves examination. It is the 
more impressive in view of the fact 
that more people have a high level of 
education in the youngest group than 
in any other.” Because of their greater 
schooling, an equal proportion of strict 
segregationists among the very young 
would have been mildly surprising; the 
slightly greater proportion that was 
found therefore has more importance 
than the size of the difference would 
suggest. When we hold education con- 


_ stant and confine the comparison of age 


groups to people with the same amount 
of education, the youngest southern 
whites include more  segregationists 
than the middle-age groups at every 
level of education. Indeed, within the 


5 The proportion of each age group in the 
“high education” category is: 18 to 29—35%; 
30 to 39—30%; 40 to 49—26%; 50 to 59— 
18%; 60 to 69—22%; 70 and over—16%. 
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low and medium education categories, 
the largest percentage of strict segrega- 
tionists is found in the 18 to 29 age 
group, and, within the high education 
category, only those over 60 years of 
age include more strict segregationists 
than the very young. 

Why do more restrictive racial views 
turn up among the very young than 
among those. in early middle age? 
Three factors contribute to the differ- 
ence: more southern whites in their 
thirties and forties were brought up 
outside the South, more of them have 
served in the armed forces, and more 
have been exposed by travel to non- 
southern customs. Another factor may 
be the nature of the greater education 
to which the youngest age group has 
been exposed. These people were be- 
tween the ages of eleven and twenty- 
two at the time of the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation decision in 1954. 
Since the “black Monday” of that 
decision, white youths in the South 
may have been subjected to a 
more concentrated indoctrination in the 
merits of segregation. 

The characteristics of southern 
whites as individuals hold out some 
prospect for change in racial attitudes, 
with the modest nature of the prospect 
underscored by the high proportion of 
young citizens who are strict segrega- 
tionists. If we turn from changing 
attributes of individuals to the chang- 
ing nature of their environment, we 
again find grounds for an expectation 
of a gradual decrease in segregationist 
sentiment among whites. Larger pro- 
portions of strict segregationists are 
found among people in rural areas 
than in urban areas, among people who 
grew up in counties with a large con- 
centration of Negroes than in counties 
with fewer Negroes, and in the states of 
the “deep South” (Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina) 
than in the states of the “peripheral 
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South” (Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia). 
In each case, the community character- 
istic associated with more segregation- 
ist sentiment is on the wane. In the 
South today, the urban population is 
growing faster than the rural popula- 
tion, the proportion of Negroes in the 
population is declining, and the popula- 
tion of the peripheral South is growing 
much faster than that of the deep 
South. Such changes will affect atti- 
tudes only slowly, but the direction of 
the effect should be toward moderate 
or integrationist views. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE IN 
WHITE AWARENESS 


The prospects for change in white 
racial attitudes seem to be fairly good 
only if one takes a very long-run view. 
But Negro leaders make it abundantly 
clear that they are not willing to wait 
for slow processes to erode segregation 
in the long run. The hope of earlier 
action within a viable democratic sys- 
tem would appear to depend on a 
change in white perceptions of the 
nature of Negro demands. Even if the 
dominant group does not agree with 
the demands of a sizable faction in its 
midst, its members may respond to 
those demands if they know what they 
are. But only a minority of southern 
whites (22 per cent) recognize the 
deep-seated resentment Negroes feel 
toward segregation. Are their charac- 
teristics such as to suggest any early 
recognition by whites of the nature of 
Negro demands? l 

To begin with, we must face the pos- 
sibility that correct information on 
Negro attitudes is simply one manifes- 
tation of a generally superior level of 
information. Respondents were asked 
seven factual questions about politics, 
with simple enough questions to pro- 
vide a substantial number of correct re- 
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TABLE 6—PERCENTAGE OF WHITE SOUTHERN- 
ERS AWARE* OF NEGRO RACIAL ATTITUDES, 
By RACIAL ATTITUDE AND EDUCATION 


WHITE EDUCATION 
WHITE RACIAL 


ATTITUDES ' 
Low Medium High 
Strict segregation 29% 29% 27% 
In-between 45% | 41% | 37% 
Integration di on 89% 
N 173 134 {11 


* The view that “al”? or “most” Negroes 
favor integration is counted as “aware”; the 
view that “less than half” or “practically none” 
favor integration is scored as incorrect. Other 
responses—‘‘about half,” “don’t know’— and 
failures to respond are excluded from this and 
subsequent tabulations related to white aware- 
ness of Negro racial attitudes. 

** Too few cases for percentaging. 


sponses. When the results are analyzed 
with the racial views of the respondents 
held constant, general political informa- 
tion is found to have no relation to 
awareness of Negro racial attitudes.’ 
Among the strict segregationists, those 
who are ignorant of Negro preferences 
actually have slightly higher general- 
information scores than those who are 
aware of Negro attitudes. Among the 
moderates, the difference is reversed, 
but in both cases the differences are 
minute. Although we may expect 


6 The information questions were: (1) Do 
you happen to recall whether President 
Franklin Roosevelt was a Republican or a 
Democrat? [Which?] (2) Who is the gov- 
ernor of (name of state) now? (3) About 
how long a term does the governor serve? 
(4) What is the county seat of (name of 
county respondent lives in) County? (5) 
About how many years does a United States 
Senator serve? (6) Do you happen to know 
about how many members there are on the 
United States Supreme Court? [How many?] 
(7) What are the last two states to come 
into the United States? 

T The mean score for each group of south- 
ern whites was: strict segregationists aware 
of Negro attitudes, 4.4; strict segregationists 
unaware, 4.5; moderates aware, 5.2; moder- 
ates unaware, 4.9; integrationists aware, 5.3. 
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modern modes of communication to 
raise the general informational level of 
southern whites, then, such an improve- 
ment will apparently have-no direct ef- 
fect on white perceptions of Negro at- 
titudes. If we look at-level of formal 
schooling rather than at level of politi- 
cal information, the sense of stabil- 
ity in white misperceptions is even 
stronger. Table 6 reveals that, with 
white racial views held constant, more 
education makes no contribution at all 
to greater white awareness of Negro 
attitudes. Indeed, for strict segrega- 
tionists there is a slight decrease in 
awareness as education goes up, and 
for moderates, a fairly sizable de- 
crease. The assumption that white 
perceptions of Negro demands might 
be changed more quickly than white 
attitudes gets no support from these 
findings. 

If white ignorance of Negro attitudes 
does not stem directly from lack of 
information or education, perhaps it 
results simply from lack of contact 
with Negroes. The most common form 
of close contact between whites and 
Negroes in the South is in an employer- 
employee relationship, but contact with 
Negroes as employees is associated with 
a lower level of awareness of Negro 
attitudes when we compare whites with 
the same racial attitudes. Because the 


.employer-employee relationship places 


the Negro in the familiar role of sub- 
ordination, one might expect greater 
white contact with Negro employees to 
be predictive of inaccurate views of 
Negro attitudes. Contact with Negroes 
as fellow shoppers is probably the type 
of association in the contemporary 
South most nearly akin to contact in 
the use of integrated public facilities. 
But, again, whites with a given racial 
attitude are less likely to be aware of 
Negro attitudes if they report contacts 
with Negroes as fellow shoppers than if 
they report no such contacts. 
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Like education and information, 
contact with Negroes does not con- 
tribute directly to white awareness of 
Negro attitudes. The effect of travel 
and of army service on white aware- 
ness, when preference is controlled, is 
similarly nonexistent or unimpressive. 
Ironically, each of these factors does 
contribute directly to more moderate or 
integrationist sentiment. Contrary to 
our expectations, white misperceptions 
of Negro preferences may be as hard 
to change as white attitudes themselves. 

The general conditions under which 
whites may come to awareness of Ne- 
gro attitudes are suggested by the con- 
trast in awareness between whites in 
the deep South and in the peripheral 
South. This is the only variable we 
have examined in this essay that serves, 
in clear independence of white prefer- 
ences, to increase awareness of Negro 
preferences. Among strict segregation- 
ists, 32 per cent in the peripheral 
South compared to 22 per cent in the 
deep South realize that Negroes prefer 
integration (see Table 7). And the 
difference between moderates in the 
two subregions is slightly greater. The 
peripheral South contains a much larger 
proportion of moderates and integra- 
tionists than the deep South, but these 
are differences between people with the 
same personal preferences. 

The greater ability of whites in the 
peripheral South to recognize the pref- 
erence of most Negroes for integration 
appears to be supported by three fac- 
tors, all of which are important for the 
future race relations and politics of the 
South, First, more of the Negroes in 
the peripheral South than in the deep 
South actually do prefer integration. 
The difference is not great (68 per cent 
to 60 per cent), but it is large enough 
to say that the actual situation in the 
peripheral South should call forth more 
white estimates that most Negroes pre- 
fer integration. Despite this difference, 
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the fact remains that most Negroes, 
even in the deep South, are integra- 
tionists. A second factor underlying 
the subregional difference in aware- 
ness is that Negroes in the peripheral 
South are more articulate about their 
opinions. With more Negroes voting, 
often supported by active and efficient 
political organizations, and with public 
and private expressions of discontent 
over segregation, the muting effects of 
the deep South’s pressures for conform- 
ity are decreased: Even whites who 
are appalled at Negro demands may 
be forced at least to recognize that the 
demands exist. Finally, the whites in 
the peripheral South are not nearly as 
close to consensus on segregation as 
those in the deep South. With a large 
minority of fellow whites rejecting 
strict segregation, even the strongest 
segregationist may be forced to recog- 
nize that Negroes must also reject 
segregation. 


EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


What, then, does the future hold 
for race relations and politics in the 
South? 


Paradoxically, Negro and white 

TABLE 7-~PERCENTAGE OF WHITE SOUTHERN- 
ERS AWARE OF NEGRO RACIAL ATTITUDES, 
BY RACIAL ATTITUDE AND SUBREGION OF 


RESIDENCE 


SUBREGION OF RE~ 
SPONDENTS’ RESIDENCE* 
RACIAL ATTITUDES 


or WHITES 
Deep South rao al 
Strict segregation 22% 32% 
In-between 31% 42% 
Integration _ 88% 
N 105 315 


* The deep South consists of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
The peripheral South is defined as Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 
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TABLE 8—Mean Ratincs or Race RELA- 
TIONS BY NEGROES AND WHITE ‘STRICT 
SEGREGATIONISTS,” “MODERATES,” 

AND “INTEGRATIONISTS” 


(VERY BEST) tO 





WHITE "STRICT 
SEGREGATIONISTS 


fee O7 
AATINGS MODERATES 
OF P l 
RACE | 
RELATIONS 


weane pe 


NEGROES 


(VERY WORST} | 


5 YEARS AGO NOW 5 YEARS FROM 
NOW 


southerners more nearly agree on this 
question than on any other we have 
examined in this essay. Each respond- 
ent in our survey was asked to locate 
the race relations in his community on 
a ten-step ladder, with the “very best” 
kind of race relations he could imagine 
represented by 10 and the “very worst” 
by 1. Having rated present race rela- 
tions, he was then asked where on the 
ladder he would have put the race rela- 
tions of his community “five years 
ago” and where he expected it to be 
“five years from now.” 

The results of this undertaking are 
presented in Table 8. The strict segre- 
gationist majority among the southern 
whites has the most idyllic image of 
the past and the greatest sense of 
doom for the future. White integra- 
tionists, on the other hand, join the 
Negroes in low ratings of southern race 
relations for the past and present and 
in high expectations for the future. 
White moderates occupy a position be- 
tween the extreme segregationist whites 
and the Negroes at every point in time, 
being more satisfied with the past and 
present than Negroes and more opti- 
mistic’ about the future than strict 
segregationist whites. 
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Because these ratings are based on 
a scale in which each respondent de- 
fines his own “best” and “worst” race 
relations, they are impressive testimony 
to one form of consensus that charac- 
terizes all southern groups—agreement 
that the South is moving from segrega- 
tion to integration. Only a small 
minority of whites join the vast major- 
ity of Negroes in approving of the 
change. But, in view of the degree to 
which personal preference conditions 
estimates of the other race’s views on 
segregation, consensus on the direction 
of movement, whether defined as 
progress or as retrogression, represents 
no mean achievement. White segrega- 
tionists may blame the course of events 
on “outside agitation” or an unfriendly 
national government, but they at least 
recognize where events are leading. 

Granted the extreme divergences of 
Negro and white values on segregation, 
the ‘ignorance of each group of the 
preferences of the other, and the antici- 
pated demise of segregation, what are 
the chances for the maintenance of a 
democratic political system in the South? 
If men must “agree on fundamentals” 
before they “safely can afford to bicker,” 
then the increasingly biracial politics of 
the South will be stormy indeed in the 
years ahead. It may well be that such 
a deeply felt and basic conflict cannot 
be resolved without resort to such mas- 
sive violence that a “new Reconstruc- 
tion” would inevitably follow—for fed- 
eral troops are the only realistic alterna- 
tive to political accommodation. 

But recent research suggests that con- 
sensus on fundamentals may not be as 
necessary to the operation of a. demo- 
cratic political system as it is often 
thought to be.? In the first place, the 


8 See Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? 
Democracy and Power in an American City 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), 
especially chap. 28; James W. Prothro and 
Charles M. Grigg, “Fundamental Principles 
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leaders of competing groups in other 
political systems seem to have a more 
conscious dedication to democratic pro- 
cedures than their followers. Although 
our survey does not provide systematic 
data on this point, we believe this to be 
the case among the leaders of the two 
races in the South. In the second place, 
apathy on the part of the mass of 
citizens in other political systems pro- 
vides an element of slack within which 
leaders are relatively free to adjust dif- 
ferences. This benign apathy scarcely 
exists among southern whites. And both 
the political indifference of Negroes, in- 
duced by centuries of segregation, and 
the legal and extralegal barriers to Negro 
participation are diminishing. Negroes 
have an even greater stake in the seg- 
regation controversy than whites. Over 
the long haul, the essential slack is 
not likely to come either from apathy 
or from enforced nonparticipation. Only 
a significant change in the racial at- 
titudes of white southerners can insure 
the survival of political democracy in 
the region. 

This does not mean that all white 
southerners must become wholehearted 
advocates of racial integration. It does 
mean that the present consensus of 
white southerners on racial policies must 
be weakened. A fairly sizable minority 


of Democracy: Bases of Agreement and Dis- 
agreement,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (May 
1960), pp. 276-284. 
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of white moderates and integrationists, 
when joined with a larger group of 
Negro political activists, can make it 
feasible for white politicians to “give 
in” to pressures from the federal govern- 
ment and to bargain and compromise 
with Negro spokesmen without com- 
mitting political suicide in the process. 

This kind of race politics already 
exists In most of the peripheral South, 
where there are appreciably more white 
moderates and where even the strict 
segregationists are more likely to be 
aware of Negro preferences. Despite 
the fact that a majority of the white 
citizens—and _ politicians—strongly pre- 
fer segregation, genuine accommodations 
are being made democratically. The 
Negro activists believe that the rate of 
change is too slow, and a majority of 
the whites feel that it is in the wrong 
direction. So far, however, both would 
prefer to live with these frustrations 
than face the dimly recognized alterna- 
tive. In the deep South, neither the 
critical minority of white moderates 
nor the large bloc of Negro voters is 
yet in being. But if the deep South is 
to join the union, these groups must 
develop sufficiently to make the ac- 
commodation of deep racial conflict 
politically feasible. The major thrust 
of our analysis is that the forces of 
change within the South, as well as 
pressures from outside, seem to be work- 
ing in that direction. 
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Laberal-Conservative Divisions by Sections 
of the United States 


By Joun H. FENTON 


ABSTRACT: A survey of congressional voting records in the 
period between 1955 and 1960 indicates that the East is the 
least conservative section of the country, measured by atti- 
tudes on economy questions and foreign policy. This is true 
for both eastern Democrats and eastern Republicans. East- 
ern resistance to right-wing thought conforms to past history 
in the sense that the East is in the mainstream of American 
political and economic life. The conservative strength in 
Congress is found in the southern Democrats and the mid- 
western Republicans. The South, no longer a monolithic 
spokesman for low tariffs and agricultural aid programs, now 
is more likely to speak for Standard Oil, Alcoa, and textiles. 
The extreme right-wing is at home in the small towns of the 
Midwest and in white-collar cities, where small business suf- 
fers the painful results of changes in the national and local 
power structures. The liberal orientation of the West reflects 
a high degree of urbanization and the power of labor unions. 
Competition between political parties in the East and West 
is more issue-oriented than in the South and Midwest. 
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LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE DIVISIONS BY SECTIONS 


HE increased activity by ultra- 

conservative groups in certain sec- 
tions of the United States has produced 
a good deal of speculation concerning 
the strength of the political right. The 
purpose of this paper is to identify the 
areas of conservative and liberal strength 
and to speculate upon the reasons be- 
hind their strengths and weaknesses. 


How THE CouNTRY Is DIVIDED 


One good source of information on 
political trends in the United States is 
the United States Congress. Table 1 
provides information on the voting rec- 
ords of congressmen in recent years on 
issues which concern liberals and con- 
servatives. Extreme conservatives direct 
much of their fire at government spend- 
ing and at United States foreign policy. 
The first they regard as evidence of 
socialism and the second as a sellout 
to communism. Table 1 contains the 
percentage vote of congressmen by sec- 
tions of the United States on these is- 
sues. The table indicates that the East 
is the least conservative section of the 
country, at least when measured in terms 
of congressional voting records. In the 
period from 1957 to 1961, eastern Demo- 
crats, on the average, were less likely 
to vote for “economy” than were Demo- 
crats from the West, Midwest, or South. 
Similarly, eastern Democrats consist- 
ently ranked high in support of the 
President’s foreign policy, and, since 
1955 (not shown in the table), eastern 
Democratic support for the country’s 
foreign policy has shown an upward 
trend when congressmen from other sec- 
tions seemed to be developing reserva- 
tions about it. In 1959, 1960, and 1961, 
eastern Democrats cast a higher propor- 
tion of their votes in support of the 
President’s foreign-policy proposals than 
Democrats from other sections. 

Eastern Republicans, similarly, have 
a more liberal voting record in Congress 
than Republican congressmen from other 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE PERCENTAGE VOTE OF 
CONGRESSMEN BY SECTIONS ON VARIOUS 
MEASURES IN Borm HovUsEs 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 


MEASURES, PERIODS, |——__________—___- 
AND PARTIES id 


East | West | South west 





—— | + J -—__ 


For Economy, 
1957-1958, 
and Conserva- 
tive Coalition, 


1959-1961 
Democrats 12 15 54 15 
Republicans 52 65 65 68 
Support of Presi- 
dent’s Foreign 
Policy, 1955- 
1961 
Democrats 71 65 51 14 
Republicans 72 61 57 51 
Party Unity, 1955- 
1960 
Democrats 72 | 78 | 62 78 
Republicans 67 | 72 | 68 71 


Source: Congressional Quarterly, 1955-1961. 


sections. Each year from 1957 to 1961, 
eastern Republicans cast a smaller pro- 
portion of their votes in favor of econ- 
omy and with the conservative coalition 
than Republicans from other sections. 
Their foreign-policy position is equally 
distinctive. Each year, 1955-1961, the 
eastern Republicans cast a higher pro- 
portion of their votes in favor of the 
President’s foreign policy than other 
Republicans. In 1961, for example, 
eastern Republicans cast 64 per cent of 
their votes in favor of Kennedy’s foreign- 
policy proposals compared with 48 per 
cent for western Republicans, 49 per 
cent for southern Republicans, and 39 
per cent for midwestern Republicans. 
The emergence of the eastern United 
States as a center of liberal political 
strength marks, in one sense, a departure 
in the history of American politics. The 
East has always been regarded as the 
home of “those who rule” in the United 
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States and, thus, a center of conserva- 
tive strength. The nineteenth-century 
Populists and the twentieth-century 
Progressives enjoyed less success in the 
East than in other sections of the 
country. William McKinley, Harding, 
and Coolidge could rely upon the elec- 
toral votes and congressional support 
from the eastern states. 

In another sense, however, the eastern 
resistance to right-wing thought and 
action conforms to past history. “Those 
who rule” are in the mainstream of 
American political and economic life. 
Consequently, they do not struggle 
against the main current. According to 
this interpretation, it made sense for 
the East to resist the delaying hand of 
rural America as expressed by populism 
in the 1890’s, and it makes equally good 
sense for the East to ignore the John 
Birchers of the mid-twentieth century. 
Some think of populism as a liberal 
creed, and, in fact, it did articulate 
some of the grievances of the working 
class. But, in many ways, populism was 
reactionary. 

The center of conservative voting 
strength in Congress is the Democratic 
South and the Midwest Republicans. 
It is no surprise that southern Demo- 
crats are more likely than other Demo- 
crats to vote in favor of governmental 
economy. However, it is somewhat 
startling to find that southern Demo- 
crats, in general, opposed Eisenhower’s 
foreign-policy proposals and provided far 
less support than other Democrats for 
President Kennedy’s foreign-policy bills. 

The short-run reason for the conserva- 
tism of the South in Congress is the civil- 
rights issue. However, the more im- 
portant long-term variable accounting 
for the southern departure from Demo- 
cratic voting ranks in Congress is the 
changed and changing economy of the 
South. The South is gaining indus- 
trially and, with that growth, has 
emerged a new complex of interests 
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supplanting cotton as the dominant 
factor in the southern economy. South- 
ern Congressmen are increasingly con- 
cerned with problems such as labor 
unions and tariff protection because of 
the emergence of industries which de- 
mand protective legislation. Conse- 
quently, the South is no longer a mono- 


lithic spokesman for lower tariffs and 


expanded agricultural aid programs. 
On the contrary, its congressmen are 
more likely to speak for Standard Oil 
or Alcoa or the textile industry than 
for cotton farmers. 

Most importantly, though, no power- 
ful countervailing force against the 
power of the business community has 
emerged in the South. Labor unions 
are weak and divided and the political 
parties, where they exist, speak for 
business. In the short run, at least, 
the South is likely to become more 
conservative on economic issues as the 
power of the business community grows 
and the political power of the low- 
income rural white population suffers 
a corresponding diminution. 

The geographic center of conserva- 
tism within the congressional Repub- 
lican party is the Midwest. In each of 
the five years, 1957-1961, the Midwest 
ranked either first or second among the 
sections in support of economy and the 
conservative coalition. In addition, 
midwestern Republicans, in general, 
provided less support for Eisenhower’s 
and Kennedy’s foreign-policy proposals 
than either Republicans or Democrats 
from other sections, excepting the 
Democratic South. 

The Midwest was one of the storm 
centers of populism. It was in states 
such as Kansas, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin that the most 
extreme reaction to the nineteenth- 
century transfer of power from farmers 
to the business community occurred. 
Similarly, in mid-twentieth century, a 
new protest which is gathering strength 
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TABLE 2-—-StatE AVERAGES BY SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
Various POLITICAL, DEMOGRAPHIC, AND EXPENDITURE MEASURES 
NORTHEAST] MiIpwEst® WEST SOUTH BORDER 

Competition score, 1946-1958> 80 71 86 16 76 
Democratic score, 1946-19589 83 72 98 183 123 
Percentage urban, 1960 71% 60% 66% 53% 58% 
Per capita income, 1959 $2,283 $2,040 $2,136 $1,533 $2,062 
Per capita state and local tax, 1959 $196.18 $184.70 $208.05 $134.08 $152.66 
Percentage per capita tax of per capita income, 1959 8.75% 9.35% 9.80% 8.72% 7.52% 
Per capita state and local welfare expenditure sub- 

tracting federal, 1959 $12.99 $10.78 $12.03 $6.33 $9.73 
Per recipient Old Age Assistance, 1960 $85.60 $78.10 $78.30 $49.70 $58.00 
Per recipient Aid to Dependent Children, 1960 $39.90 $36.74 $37.41 $17.58 $25.93 
Per recipient Aid to Blind, 1960 $86.40 $80.60 $84.80 $54.20 $66.20 
Amount spent per pupil in average daily attend- 

ance, 1959 $231.40 $227.90 $241.70 $143.40 $187.30 
Estimated annual salary for teachers, 1959-1960 $5,221.00 | $4,865.00 | $5,260.00 | $4,057.00 | $4,713.00 
Per capita state and local general expenditures 

subtracting federal, 1959 $249.50 $240.30 $270.80 $181.30 $205.40 
Per capita health and hospital expenditures, not 

including capital outlay, 1959 $20.73 $16.16 $19.53 $14.68 $15.30 


s Nebraska and Minnesota are not included because, owing to nonpartisan elections for the state legislatures, 
Democratic and competitive scores could not be computed. 

b The two-party competitive score is derived from the average percentages Democratic and Republican in 
gubernatorial elections, 1946~1958, and the average percentages Democratic and Republican in the state legis- 
latures, 1946-1958. The score for each state is obtained by adding the lesser percentages. Thus, the highest 
possible score is 100. 

e The Democratic score is obtained by the above procedure and adding the two Democratic percentages. 
Thus, the highest possible Democratic score is 200, as in the case of Mississippi. 

Sources: Figures for Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to Blind are from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, 
“Advance Release of Public Assistance, November 1960." The measures of state and local government expendi- 
tures were taken from the Bureau of the Census, Governmental Finances tn 1959 and Compendium of Slate Govern- 
ment Finances, 1959. School statistics were taken from National Education Association, Research Division, 


Rankings of the States, 1960. 


is directed at the transfer of power 
from the medium and small businesses 
to government and large urban in- 
terests. 

It is in the small towns of the Mid- 
west and in white-collar cities such as 
Columbus, Ohio that extreme right- 
wing organizations have substantial 
success. The people who join are the 
small businessmen, the medical doctors, 
the bankers. The small businessman is 
one of the few people in the country 
who must physically separate money 
from his cash box and send it to the 
government for taxes. The accountants 
do it for large businesses. It is with- 
held from the salaries of working 
people. But the small businessman 
suffers the sharp psychological pain of 
actually fingering the money and con- 
templating what it would buy before 
sending it to Washington. 

All small businessmen suffer this 


pain. But, in the Midwest, it is com- 
pounded by a simultaneous diminution 
in real power, which is flowing to the 
corporations and labor organizations in 
the cities and to Washington. This 
change in the power structure has al- 
ready occurred in the East, where the 
small-town people no longer have a 
firm grip on the governorship and the 
state legislature. 

The midwestern Republicans in Con- 
gress reflect the economic and psycho- 
logical distress of their constituents 
through their conservative votes. A 
few years ago, many congressmen from 
their sections decried the growing power 
of the railroads and large corporations. 
Today, their constituents feel threat- 
ened by government and labor unions. 

Western Democrats and Republicans 
generally rank second only to those in 
the East in liberalism within their re- 
spective parties. Party-unity scores in 
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Congress show western congressmen 
scoring high on this measure. In the 
short run, the John Birch Society may 
enjoy limited success in places such 
as Los Angeles. But, in the long run, 
the West would seem to offer little 
hope as a base of support for extreme 
conservatism because, like the East, it 
is in the mainstream of American 
society. 

Another way of looking at liberalism 
and conservatism by geographic sec- 
tions is to examine the political struc- 
tures and the levels of state-government 
expenditures in the sections. For this 
purpose, a two-party competition score 
was obtained for each state, a Demo- 
cratic score, per capita income, per cent 
urban, and a number of measures of 
state and local finances and programs. 
Table 2 contains the results of this 
analysis by sections for the East, the 
West, the South, the Midwest, and the 
border states. 

According to the table, the Northeast 
and West are the most competitive sec- 
tions politically, the most urban, and 
highest in terms of income. They rank 
fourth and third among the five sec- 
tions, respectively, in their Democratic 
party scores. On virtually every meas- 
ure of state and local expenditures they 
rank either first or second. 


Then, by both of the objective meas- ` 


urements of liberalism-conservatism 
used, the West and the East emerge 
as the more liberal sections and the 
Midwest and the South as the more 
conservative sections. 


Way tHE Country Is Divipep 


The interesting remaining question is 
the “why” of it. Why are the East 
and West liberal and the South and 
Midwest conservative? Part of the ex- 
planation resides in the higher percent- 
age of urbanism in the East and West 
and, particularly, the existence of large 
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metropolitan areas, such as New York 
and Los Angeles. In these cities, the 
working class is quite cohesive and is 
well informed about the relationship 


between their narrow economic welfare 


and the actions of politicians. They 
obtain their information from their 
neighborhood groups and from the 
labor unions to which they belong. 
Consequently, competition between the 
political parties tends to be more issue 
oriented than in the less urban Mid- 
west and South where the working class 
is less class-conscious. 

The working class is less class-con- 
scious in the Midwest and the South 
because of the residential and other 
group membership patterns to be found 
there. Many of the working class in 
these conservative sections may be 
found in small towns and medium-sized 
cities. They are physically as well 
as psychologically close to the business 
community. In many cases, they may 
sit with the vice-president of the bank 
as they enjoy their morning cup of 
coffee. The vice-president is well in- 
formed, whereas they have little in- 
formation about politics or political is- 
sues. Consequently, they are likely to 
be influenced by his opinion—par- 
ticularly when they may also want a 
loan from the bank. 

In the medium-sized cities of the 
South and Midwest, much of the work- 
ing class is socially and politically 
isolated. They do not identify with a 
working class or a neighborhood or a 
city or a state or, even, except in the 
“flag” sense, with the nation. It does 
not concern them that children in other 
sections of the city or state or nation 
are hungry, or that children in Arkan- 
sas are poorly educated. ‘They have 
little or no sense of community because 
they seldom interact on the basis of 
shared and common interests with 
people outside their immediate family. 
The reason is that they have little in 
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common with their neighbor, who may 
be a postman or an accountant or a 
skilled workman. They seldom ex- 
change opinions on politics or political 
issues. They almost invariably sub- 
scribe to the middle-class myth. Most 
candidates and issues are filtered 
through this myth. The filter consists 
of a belief in honesty, freedom, hard 
work, thrift, property—all of the 
homely virtues. Thus, they tend to 
vote for candidates who correspond 
closely to these values. The result is a 
conservative politics. 

In the South, the traditional class- 
caste control of the planter group is 
being reinforced by the business com- 
munity in the cities. As a result, the 
colorful, “‘hell-of-a-fellow” Southern 
demagogue is being replaced by white- 
collar, respectable economic conserva- 
tives. Temporarily, at least, the 
south’s power structure is getting more 
rather than less monolithic. The po- 
litical power of the low-income whites 
in the hills is suffering from both the 
growth of the cities and the exodus 
from the hills. The new population in 
the cities is politically and socially 
isolated and receives little guidance 
from liberal or labor groups. Most of 
the influence which reaches them is 
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from conservative sources, for example, 
the newspapers, the business com- 
munity, and the politicians who serve 
them. 

The long-run trend is probably in the 
direction of a more _ issue-oriented, 
democratic class politics. As metro- 
politan areas grow, the cleavage be- 
tween groups widens. Thus, the phys- 
ical and psychological distance between 
workers and employers in Detroit pro- 
duced a United Auto Workers, which 
in turn produced an issue-oriented pol- 
itics. ‘This seems to be the direction in 
which American society is moving-— 
albeit complicated by automation—and, 
thus, the nation’s politics is virtually 
certain to reflect it. The South and 
Midwest are lagging behind the East 
and West in the development of great 
metropolitan centers and in’ the shift 
of power from small and medium busi- 
nessmen to the metropolitan interests. 
However, the recent Supreme Court 
decision dealing with apportionment 
should hasten this transfer and should 
help liberalize politics in the Midwest. 
The South will probably continue to 
lag behind the nation for a generation 
or two in the shift of power unless the 
Negroes succeed in effectively mobiliz- 
ing their potential political strength. 


The Broken Dialogue on Foreign Affairs 


By D. F. FLEMING 


Asstract: Liberal and conservative positions on foreign af- 


fairs cannot be easily distinguished, for differences have dis- 
appeared because of the hatreds, fears, and frustrations of the 
Cold War. Some students maintain that the left has disap- 
peared from our politics, leaving a greatly expanded center 
and a swollen right. The issues of the Cold War are not 
debated. About a thousand extreme-right organizations dis- 
tribute literature, and some of these are powerful. In for- 
eign affairs, the extreme right sees conspiracies against the 
United States and equates liberalism with communism. In 
fact, present trends indicate that communism will not be the 
wave of the future. President Kennedy, by calling for in- 
terdependence with a united Europe, has raised a standard to 
which Americans can rally. 
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books and articles, including The Cold War and Its Origins, Vol. I: 1917-1950; Vol. IT: 
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THe Broken DIALOGUE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


T is difficult to describe liberal and 

conservative positions on foreign 

affairs, because the differences have dis- 
appeared to a very large extent. 

This is because the hatreds, fears, 
and frustrations generated by the Cold 
War have made anticommunism the 
dominating passion of our national life. 
“Liberals” and “Conservatives” alike 
campaign on it and vote together on 
all issues having any relation to it. It 
is said that a hundred members of the 
House of Representatives would like 
to vote against the periodic extensions 
of its Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, but only the tiniest handful ever 
does so. All unite on the continued 
exclusion of China from the United 
Nations. Only Representative Frank 
Kowalski (Democrat, Connecticut) op- 
posed our abortive invasion of Cuba. 
Fifty billion dollar arms appropriations, 
with all their fateful implications, are 
passed without a single dissenting vote, 
and one wonders if it would be any 
different if a hundred billions were in- 
volved. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats join in voting an enormous 
program of military socialism, which 
uncertainly supports our economy by 
producing implements of destruction. 

Indeed, Carey McWilliams, one of 
the keenest students of our political 
life, maintains that the left has disap- 
peared from our politics, leaving only 
a greatly expanded center and a swollen 
right. “Half of the political spectrum 
has vanished; it simply isn’t there.” 
He notes that Newsweek made a val- 
iant effort to discover the “extreme 
left” in our politics and could only 
come up with such ludicrous examples 
as Walter Reuther, Leon Keyserling, 
and Max Ascoli, editor of the Reporter! 
Even the Kennedy Administration 
shies from the label “Liberal.” It pre- 


1 Carey McWilliams, “Time for a New 
Politics,’ The Nation, Vol. 194, No. 21 (May 
26, 1962), pp. 460-466. 
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fers to be termed progressive (with a 
small ~)——in spite of the damning con- 
notation of that term a few years ago— 
or moderate. 

Can there be any real doubt that the 
Cold War and our associated obsession 
with communism has suppressed the 
American left, with grave implications 
for the continuance of our democracy? 
McWilliams explains that the liberal- 
conservative dichotomy has a timeless 
relevance for any representative gov- 
ernment. It is absolutely necessary for 
there to be a degree of tension and 
conflict in the legislature and in our 
politics on the great issues of the time 
in order to achieve a consensus, a real 
decision that a workable majority will 
accept and defend. 

This is essential for our national 
continuity, for new issues and perils 
will continue to arise which cannot 
otherwise be coped with democratically. 
Indeed, McWilliams calls for a new 
political realignment to deal with the 
scientific revolution, which is giving - 
us the desperate problems of extreme 
urbanization, automation, the popula- 
tion explosion, the widening gap be- 
tween the rich and poor nations, 
and the constant, accelerating peril of 
nuclear annihilation. 

Is there any question that these are 
the real urgencies? Yet we remain 
bemused and benumbed by the danger 
of communism, while the Communists 
themselves are beset with the same 
basic problems, 


No DEBATE 


Another student of the American 
scene finds a great deal of ferment 
about the foundations of our culture 
but really no argument. “The polarity 
of American politics has disappeared.” 
Our arguments “are not really aimed 
at ourselves as much as at our cold- 
war enemy. We seem to feel an obliga- 
tion to say what we are fighting them 
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to preserve, not what kind of future 
is worth struggling among ourselves to 
achieve.” ? 

Aside from a small group on the left 
which opposes the cold-war fixation, 
Harvey Wheeler finds that everyone 
else is for it and that both Republicans 
and Democrats are for the status quo. 
“American politics has lost both its 
progressive driving force and its con- 
servative brakes,” with the result that 
“Democracy has ceased to be a politi- 
cal goal in its own right, and it has 
ceased to have meaning in American 
politics.” ° 

Nor is this the worst of it, for we 
do not even debate the issues of the 
Cold War, which has become our reason 
for being. There are occasional ran- 
dom speeches, some good ones, but no 
formal debate whatever in either the 
Senate or the House on: 


the issues involved in the resumption of 
nuclear testing, the crisis over Berlin, 
armed American intervention in South Viet 
Nam or the struggle for Laos. . . . There 
is often not even a single voice of dissent 
on issues that are warmly and continu- 
ously debated in the other democracies 
of the world. There is only a strange 
silence that mocks our claim to be the 
most open society on earth.* 


All must keep silent to avert the very 
possibility of being accused of being 
“soft on communism.” 

This is the frightening result of 
fifteen years of constant and mounting 
indoctrination of our people by the 
government-—until lately—-and by the 
mass média on the mortal peril of 
expanding communism. Truman and 
Acheson were good liberals. When 
they formally declared the global con- 
tainment of communism in the Truman 


2 Harvey Wheeler, “The Politics of Eulogy,” 
The Nation, Vol. 194,-No. 24 (June 16, 
1962), pp. 527-530. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The Progressive, June 1962, p. 3. 
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Doctrine of 1947 they did not foresee 
that the crusade they began would 
mushroom constantly until it covered 
their own land with a vast, dark cloud 
of conformity, smothering the real 
emerging issues and threatening to 
choke us in obsessive frustration. Cer- 
tainly they did not foresee that a raging 
right would seek to destroy liberalism 
itself. 


THe ULTRA RIGHT 


The first careful attempt to measure 
the growth of the right since the Cold 
War began was made by Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and Sarah M. 
Harris.” They found approximately a 
thousand rightist organizations in the 
United States “which regularly publish 
or distribute great quantities of right 
wing literature.’® Many of these are 
minuscule, but others are powerful. 
The American Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies claims 3,000,000 members. 
There is a great abundance and variety 
of right-wing literature and doctrine, 
characterized by “passionate partisan- 
ship.” 

Most of the rightist groups are 
against desegregation. They “simply 
do not consider Negroes and recently 
naturalized citizens” to be Americans. 
Admiral J. G. Cromwellian’s “charac- 
terization of the Communist Conspiracy 
as Jewish has thoroughly established 
itself by now in the literature of most 
White Citizens Councils.” The same 
study notes that the right wing has 
consistently predicted that Israel is 

5 Ellsworth and Harris, The American 
Right Wing, a Report to the Fund for the 
Republic (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1962), 63-page booklet. 

6 Most of these are listed in a “National 
Directory of Rightist Groups.” Ibid., pp. 2, 
47. See also “The American Ultras, the 
Extreme Right and the Military-Industrial 
Complex,” by Irwin Suall, published by the 


Socialist New America, 303 Park Avenue 
South, New York 10, New York. 
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“the one nation that will triumph 
and rule all—the great international 
conspiracy.” 7 


FEAR OF CONSPIRACY 


The international-conspiracy mania 
comes naturally to rightist alarmists. 
Throughout our history, they have 
always discovered such a conspiracy, 
from the French Revolution to the 
coming of what they believe to be 
the stupendous Communist conspiracy. 
The more fervid “conservative writers 
and readers believe absolutely that this 
country is in the grip of a savage, ruth- 
less, even supernatural conspiracy, and 
that these agents, under specific direc- 
tions from their masters, control every 
single key point in American life and 
policy.” 8 

Yet such obvious fantasies do not 
enable us to dismiss even the extrem- 
ists as péople with sick minds, for 
Ellsworth and Harris warn that, “in 
terms of basic economic, political, so- 
cial and governmental issues,” the right 
wing holds the same beliefs as the 
moderate conservatives of both major 
parties and “in a time of deep crisis 
the moderates are more willing to go 
along with, and be carried by, the 
extremists.” ® 

The same close relationship between 
the radical right and the conservatives 

T Ellsworth and Harris, op. cit, pp. 31, 45. 

8 Ibid., p. 35. 

9 Ibid, p. 46. In a recent issue of the 
Christian Century, Dr. Edward V. Stein, 
Psychology Professor at San Francisco Semi- 
nary, noted that the dormant pathological 
trends in many people are beginning to 
crystallize around public questions. Whereas 
“the survival of a democracy is closely related 
to the capacity of the political mass to per- 
ceive reality and respond to it with at least 
a modicum of intelligence,” we now have in 
our society “a conflict much like that which 
rages within the emotionally torn psychotic 
or neurotic personality.” Reprinted in The 


Gazette and Daily, York, Pennsylvania, 
March 23, 1962. 
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was heavily documented by Fred J. 
Cook in a forty-page article in The 
Nation. 

For the Respectable Right, he says, 
the Radical Right is often an embar- 
rassment, “but it is also an invaluable 
mouthpiece—the frenzied front man 
of propaganda playing on the emotions 
of the public and driving it in fear and 
panic toward that basic body of right- 
ist beliefs which the Respectables and 
Radicals jointly hold.” Both are “at 
war with their century, with the whole 
trend of popular government during 
the last thirty years.” Thus, Senator 
Barry M. Goldwater disavows Robert 
Welch as leader of the Jobn Birch 
Society but not the members of the 
Society. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST CRUSADES 


Cook describes the union of the 
Respectables and the Radicals in the 
promotion of the anticommunism cru- 
sades of the Australian, Dr. Fred C. 
Schwarz. Aided by the financial back- 
ing and public sponsorship of big cor- 
porations, he has built his crusade 
into a million-dollar-a-year business. A 
television network reaching 10,000,000 
people was assembled for his Holly- 
wood Bowl extravaganza. When he 
goes into a new city, the governor and 
municipal officials, bank presidents, 
civic leaders, educators, and leading 
churches are likely to combine to wel-. 
come him, assuring large and attentive 
crowds. 

Nor does it seem to embarrass these 
leading citizens when Schwarz gives an 
interview predicting that Khrushchev 
has “chosen San Francisco as the head- 
quarters of the world communist dicta- 
torship.” In fact, Schwarz continued, 
“that’s basically why he came to San 


10 Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras. Aims, Af- 
filiations and Finances of the Radical Right,” 
Special Issue, June 30, 1962, pp. 565—606. 
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Francisco” during his 1959 tour of the 
United States. 

Schwarz does not advocate nuclear 
war. Indeed, he appears to be totally 
oblivious to that appointed end of our 
civilization. His evangelical oratory is 
phrased in terms of the Middle Ages— 
buckling on armor and going forth to 
battle, lifting “high the bloodstained 
banner of the Cross and on to Victory! 
... Communism is total evil.... 
We must hurl this thing back into the 
pit,” 


In testimony before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 


Schwarz denied that the Communists 
planned hydrogen war. They had 
“renounced the inevitability of World 
War III” in favor of world conquest 
through coexistence. They would prob- 
ably “like some disarmament” to “re- 
duce the armament burden and retain 
this stalemate,” in order to “have more 
funds available for propaganda and 
for political and economic warfare.” 

Cook’s commentary is the obvious 
one: that “Schwarz’s no-compromise, 
no-negotiation doctrine carries with it 
the inevitable corollary that our policy 
must be the reverse of this dangerous 
Communist strategy of peaceful coex- 
istence . . . ever mightier armaments 
and nuclear war, because we can win 
only that way.” 13 

Nevertheless, Schwarz’s crusade is 
blessed not only by evangelistic success 
but by commercial fame. His Rich- 
field Oil sponsors have been flooded 
with mail and with applications for 
credit cards. A trade periodical con- 
sidered that it demonstrated that ‘‘anti- 
communism is the hottest thing on the 
mass-media market.” Some 250 anti- 
Communist television shows in prepa- 
ration, some of them series, promised 


11 Ibid, p. 573. 
12 Ibid., p. 873. 
18 Ibid, p. 574. 
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to blanket the TV screens by late 
1962. 

Selling anticommunism is also big 
business for Dr. George S. Benson, 
whose Harding College at Searcy, 
Arkansas has thriven mightily under 
corporate benevolence and is now the 
center of a heavily financed National 
Education Program. SBenson’s weekly 
column is distributed free to 3,000 
weekly newspapers and once a month 
in bulk to 1,000 business organizations. 
High school study outlines and films 
are also provided, one of which, “Com- 
munism on the Map,” has already 
been shown to 10,000,000 Americans, 
bringing to them the same message that 
the big-time anti-Communist evangel- 
ists purvey—that communism is sur- 
rounding us. In the film, only For- 
mosa, West Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United States are still white. All 
the rest of the world is already red or 
at least a little pink. 

The objectives of this propaganda, 
massively promoted in schools, service 
clubs, and factories, are twofold: to 
suggest that something drastic be done 
about the international Red menace, 
but, more importantly, “to create such 
panic and prejudice in American minds 
that no more welfare legislation can 
be passed.” 74 


“LIBERALISM EQUALS COMMUNISM” 


At this point, it is vital to under- 
stand that the preachers and financial 
backers of the Communist-menace 
dogma are not primarily moved by the 
fear that the United States will be 
swamped by a great inflowing tide of 
communism. They are very angry 
when they think of Cuba and of what 
might happen in Latin America, but 
their overmastering purpose is to roll 
back the twentieth century in the 


14 Ibid., p. 594. 
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United States, if they can, or stop it 
in its tracks. 

‘It was this motive, evident in the 
military “seminars” and teachings, 
which led Senator Fulbright to move 
against the activity of the military in 
political indoctrination. The same dis- 
covery was made by the author Irving 
Brant in a six months’ tour of our most 
fevered. anti-Communist zones. He 
learned that articles assessing the for- 
eign Red threats drew warm resent- 
ment and assertions that “the Com- 
munist danger is here at home.” This 
was what he heard all over the country, 
with bitter denunciations of the income 
tax, foreign aid, organized labor, cen- 
tralized government, and all welfare 
legislation. All were connected to “the 
Communist Conspiracy,” but about 
communism itself, hardly a word. 

In an effort to find out what the 
more sophisticated rightist spokesmen 
meant by communism, Brant studied 
the National Review, and again he read 
much about the Communist menace 
but could get not even “the slightest 
inkling” about what it meant in any 
real Communist terms. What he did 
learn was that communism and social- 
ism are the same thing; that socialism 
and liberalism are the same; therefore, 
liberalism equals communism. 

Of course, he learned, also, that 
liberalism, in the form of democratic 
administrations, had “lost” Trujillo in 
the Dominican Republic, Laos, the 
Congo, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Tibet, Indonesia, British Guiana, 
and—greatest crime of all—China. He 
found the National Review suggesting 
that the nuclear stalemate be employed 
to keep the Soviet Union quiet while 
a limited war recaptures China, and he 
concluded that “‘All this adds up to 
American domination of the world by 


15 Irving Brant, “The Anti-Communist 
Hoax,” The New Republic, Vol. 146, No. 22 
(May 28, 1962), pp. 15-18. 
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fighting or threatening to fight, with as 
ruthless and lawless an overriding of 
sovereignties as Hitler attempted.” 1° 

This was patent “madness,” Brant 
continued, but deliberately intended as 
a method of “attacking Liberalism by 
charging it with all that has gone 
wrong in the world since 1945” and 
picturing liberals as the weak and 
floundering allies of communism." 
Liberalism is made to equal softness 
toward communism. Of three destruc- 
tive forces, the National Review passed 
over “the Communist world enterprise” 
and “the American Communist Con- 
spiracy” and fastened upon “the cor- 
rosive ideology of American Liberal- 
ism which eats away at the foundation 
values of our civilization and our Re- 
public.” The basic objective of both 
the right-wing intelligentsia and the 
Birchites is to drive liberalism “forever 
out of power.” 74 


Wuy Not “VICTORY”? 


Every student of the current rightist 
crusade comes to the same conclusion 
about its main purpose. Nevertheless, 
it is angered by the deep frustrations 
of the Cold War. This is a conflict 
which goes on and on and, for a long 
time, the Communists have seemed to 
be winning it. They threw us into a 
dreadful trauma when they orbited the 
first Sputnik in 1957. There has been 
a succession of crises since, in which 
Russia or China figured, even if not 
primarily. Americans are used to vic- 
tory, to getting through even world 
wars with a decisive result, so a natural 


16 Irving Brant, “Why Do They Get Away 
With It?” The New Republic, Vol. 146, No. 
23 (June 4, 1962), pp. 18-20. 

17 These themes are fully developed for the 
period 1945-1960 in my book, The Cold War 
and Its Origins, 1917-1960 (New York: 
Doubleday, 1961). 

18 Brant, “Why Do They Get Away With 
It?” p. 20, 
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cry for “victory” does arise from the 
right, and it ties in perfectly with dis- 
crediting a liberal administration in 
Washington which wants to help with 
the urgent problems of education, bet- 
ter care for the aged, and “get this 
country moving”—moving, that is, out 
of a long period of essential stagnation, 
in which we pass quickly from one 
recession to another, each leaving us 
with more unemployment than before. 
A deep-throated cry for “victory” can 
both frustrate reform and relieve con- 
servative feelings. 

To lead it there is also available 
Senator Goldwater, as attractive a 
figure as ever mounted a charger. 
Lately, his many cries for “victory” 
have been combined in a book, Why 
Not Victory? $° For sixteen years, he 
declares, we have been at war with “an 
enemy who has never hidden his ob- 
jective of destroying us.” Victory is 
“the key to the whole problem; the 
only alternative is—obviously—de- 
feat.” He wants this stupendous zon 
sequitur and “the nature of the enemy” 
taught in the schools and every kind 
of adult group. Oblivious of the para- 
lyzing advent of hydrogen bombs and 
missiles, he asserts that “the basic 
principles of war have not changed” 
but that the very definition of peace 
has, because “our enemy now sees 
peace as war,” 7° 


SUPRANATIONAL POWER? 


Denying that “the enemy” is “in any 
real sense the government of a nation,” 
but “a power structure that transcends 
national boundaries and looks prima- 
rily to other interests than those of the 
territory under its government,” Gold- 
water demands a basic commitment in 
the name of victory which says “we 
will never reconcile ourselves to the 


19 New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
20 Ibid., pp. 23, 26. 
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Communists’ possession of power of 
any kind in any part of the world.” 21 


NUCLEAR War? 


Does this mean ultimately a nuclear 
war which would burn at least the 
North Temperate Zone into radioactive 
wastes? By no means, says the Sen- 
ator, we simply reject “the enemy’s 
terms that the only alternative to self- 
destruction is to yield.” We should 
“analyze and copy the strategy of the 
enemy.” If we apply it unflaggingly in 
every part of the world, we can have 
victory without nuclear war, for “The 
rulers of the Kremlin would sooner 
reduce their territory to the ancient 
state of Muscovy than to die fighting 
for their ideology . . . the choice is not 
yield or fight a nuclear war. It is: 
win, or fight a nuclear war.” Our job 
is “to persuade the enemy that we 
would rather follow the world to King- 
dom Come than consign it to Hell 
under communism.” 2? 

It is, accordingly, all a matter of 
will power. If we out-will the alleged 
world conspiracy which is so disre- 
gardful of the interests of the Soviet 
Union and China, we can destroy it 


f without a nuclear war, but, if the war 


should come, it would be better to 
ascend to Heaven on fiery mushroom 
clouds than to live on earth under com- 
munism. All that we need is to put 
on the armor of total fortitude. Clad 
in it, Senator Goldwater leads us again 
through the glories of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, when “our 
fledgling country” challenged “a much 
mightier Spain” and called her to ac- 
count. He charges up San Juan Hill 
again and reminds us that this was a 
time when we had victory.” 

It is not difficult to see that Senator 

21 Ibid., pp. 166-167, 170. 


22 Ibid., pp. 155, 159, 161. 
23 Ibid., pp. 77, 82. - 
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Goldwater is still riding in the nine- 
teenth century or to demonstrate that 
Washington is as powerless as Moscow 
to mold a world in full-scale revolution 
in its own image. One of his reviewers 
described Why Not Victory? as “a 
near-classic expression of the thinking 
of frustration,’ ** and President Ken- 
nedy indicated his awareness of the 
limits of our power at Seattle last 
November. We cannot, he said, “al- 
ways impose our will on the other 94 
per cent of mankind,” right every 
wrong, or reverse every adversity. 
“There cannot be an American solution 
for every world problem.” 

The liberal position on surviving in a 
world that is in the grip of scientific 
and social revolutions is surely not the 
juvenile one of getting tough and 
plumping for “total victory’”—espe- 
cially in the nuclear age. Those who 
are consumed with frustration have 
failed to understand what a nuclear war 
would be like. They have failed to 
see that a crusade to destroy external 
communism could easily lead to the loss 
of “the Constitution of the United 
States, the free enterprise system, and 
the American way of life” in a few 
days. “The poor dears among us,” 
Lippmann continues, “who say that 
they have had enough of all this talking 
and negotiating and now let us drop 
the bomb have no idea of what they 
are talking about.” ?5 


24 Eric F. Goldman in The New York 
Times Book Review, April 29, 1962. 

25 Walter Lippmann, “The Nuclear Age,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, May 1962, p. 47. We 
have had powerful advocates of dropping the 
bomb ever since we first got it—and we still 
have them. The National Strategy Com- 
mittee of the American Security Council is 
headed by Loyd Wright, who told a Project 
Alert rally last December: “I’m in favor 
of a preventive war... . If we have to blow 
up Moscow, that’s too bad.” Admiral Ches- 
ter Ward urges that “the side will win which 
uses the most effective weapons and uses 
them first” Admiral Arthur W. Radford 
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“A WAVE oF NIHILISM”? 


This was the essence of a famous 
editorial in the Kansas City Star Jast 
winter which vividly described the 
threat posed by “a surge of violent 
organizations foreign to our national 
character,” one which “has played the 
Communist theme until it is obsessed 
with suspicion of half the people at 
home and with hate for the world... . 
The whole programme of the furious 
minority is a mad rush in the direction 
of World War III. .. . The movement 
suggests a wave of nihilism lashing out 
at the government, both political 
parties and our national leaders. A 
sickness is on the land.” Yet the doc- 
trine of irreconcilable world conflict 
which must end in our victory was 
given impressive authority in “A Dec- 
laration of Republican Principles and 
Policy” which was issued in Washing- 
ton on June 7, 1962 by the 1962 Joint 
Committee on Republican Principles.’ 

This statement, which Senator John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky refused 
to sign, stated flatly that “The world 
cannot permanently endure part Com- 
munist and part free” and that our 
“overriding national goal must be vic- 
tory over communism... .” It was 
affirmed that “An active strategy aimed 
at victory does not increase the risk of 
nuclear war.” Whatever advances “the 
cause of freedom” must be done. “Re- 
publicans demand high powered deeds, 
not high sounding words.” 


COMMUNIST MONOLITH? 


Thus, additional backing was given 
to the obsessive myth that the world 
is moving toward Communist mono- 
lithism, a tide which can only be re- 


rejects the status quo and favors “total 
victory over the Communist system.” Cook, 
The Ultras, p. 593. 

28 For the text, see Tke New York Times, 
June 8, 1962. 
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versed by destroying the monolith. 
This, of course, is not true. Commu- 
nism came to Russia as the direct out- 
come of World War I. Chinese com- 
munism took over power in China in 
the wreckage created by World War II. 
Czechoslovakia was already firmly in 
the Soviet orbit, by virtue of the 
Munich surrender in 1938 and the out- 
come of World War II, before the Com- 
munists took control, legally, in 1948. 

These were war-borne events, in- 
dicating the hopelessness of reducing 
the areas of communism by another 
war. But what has happened since? 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria have not gone 
Communist, in spite of large Soviet 
aid, nor has Indonesia. India is striv- 
ing mightily, under mounting national- 
ism and increasing American hostility, 
to prove that a heavily overpopulated 
land can save itself under democracy. 
If the effort fails, no force that we 
possess can save “the cause of freedom” 
in India. But a failure of sympathy 
for India can increase the Communist 
part of the world enormously. 

No part of Africa has “gone” Com- 
munist, though most of it will be radical 
in our eyes, and perhaps all of it will 
have one-party or dictatorial rule for 
a long period. ‘The omens are not 
favorable for American control of 
Southeast Asia, but it is not yet “lost,” 
and the Communists have at least two 
strong nationalisms to contend with 
there. 


A REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


Only in Cuba has a postwar revolu- 
tion gone Communist, shocking those of 
us whose minds are not closed by right- 
ist heat into a realization that social 
revolution may sweep Latin America, if 
exploitation and misery are not coun- 
tered soon by very large economic aid 
coupled firmly to social reform. What 
is absolutely certain is that neither our 
will power nor our military power can 
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prevent social revolutions where con- 
ditions urgently demand them. Justice 
William O. Douglas, who has seen with 
his own eyes so much of the misery on 
the earth, has warned us that “we can 
be twice as strong as all the Great 
Powers combined and still witness Asia, 
Africa, and South America in the throes 
of revolutions that our armaments can- 
not stop.” 27 

The same warning is given by Sidney 
Lens, a long-time student of the revolu- 
tions of the world, past and present. 
It becomes more obvious with each 
passing day, he says, “that the factor 
of revolution is a blind spot in Western 
strategy. ... By any standard of logic 
or history,” he continues, “the evidence 
indicates that the strategy of military 
deterrence not only does not prevent 
further decline of Western influence—it 
guarantees it.” Moreover, he con- 
cludes, “the tide of revolution is in- 
exorable in our hemisphere as in the 
eastern hemisphere. When it acceler- 
ates, as accelerate it must, we shall lose 
much more than Americans now 
realize.” 78 


EXPLOSION POINT? 


If this prediction is borne out in 
Latin America, the sanity of further 
sections of our people is sure to suffer. 
The vast, highly financed frustration 
indoctrination of the American right 
has predisposed many minds to snap 
under the strain, in fear and rage, if 
communism advances beneath us. What 
would happen is fearful to contemplate, 
but it ought to be contemplated. 


27 Wiliam O. Douglas, Democracy’s Mani- 
festo (New York: Doubleday, 1962). This 
little book of 50 pages is a thrilling antidote 
to the suicidal remedies of the right. 

28 Sidney Lens, Revolution and the Cold 
War, pp. 5, 7, 53. This is one of a chal- 
lenging series of pamphlets in the Beyond 
Deterrence Series of the American Friends 
Service Committee, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 
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The philosopher-historian, Gerald W. 
Johnson, looked into the abyss recently, 
in foreboding about our rising passions 


concerning the Supreme Court. He 
said; 7° ~ 
Under whatever leadership, wise or 


foolish, Demos is immeasurably strong. 
An American democracy, fallen under the 
spell of fanatics, could wreak upon the 
world devastation that would make past 
efforts elsewhere mere dabbling by com- 
parison. ‘To insinuate that we shall ever 
go to that length would be high treason in 
spirit, if not in Jaw; but that we may 
take a small step in that direction is not 
only conceivable, it is horribly possible. 


This is a somber reflection which 
every American should ponder as he 
feels the impact of the rightist crusade 
to destroy the monolith that allegedly 
closes in upon us. Yet, if we really 
try to make our social deterrence Alli- 
ance for Progress program work in 
Latin America, a great property dis- 
aster may not befall us there. 

Even if it did, all would not be lost. 
By applying social deterrence in Europe 
in time, we have powered a great re- 
surgence in West Europe which prom- 
ises to create a fourth great power 
there, and the signs are set for the 
creation of a great North Atlantic com- 
munity, including ourselves, which 
would draw many lands unto it, if not 
into it. 


EVOLUTION IRRESISTIBLE 


There is a further consideration, too, 
which should be set against the rising 
tide of embittered Fortress America 
thinking. Though the revolutions of 
this century may still have far to run, 
there is another mighty force which 
pursues them and runs along with them 
—the irresistible power of evolution. 


29 Gerald W. Johnson, “Anise and Cum- 
min,” The New Republic, Vol. 147, No. 2 
(July 9, 1962), p. 8. 
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Lenin’s communism was not pure Marx- 
ism. Stalinism was woefully different. 
Under Khrushchev, the system has been 
rapidly modified, this time in the direc- 
tion of freer institutions. Today, there 
are real and increasing differences in So- 
viet, Yugoslav, Polish, and Chinese com- 
munisms—and mounting evidences of 
great clashes of ideology, and perhaps 
of interests, between Russia and China. 

Indeed, it is quite clear that com- 
munism is not going to be the wave of 
the future. The Communist govern- 
ments do not know how either to solve 
their grave agricultural problems or 
to meet the competition of the spread- 
ing European Common Market. 

In West Europe, evolution takes 
place before our eyes with breath- 
taking speed, but it marches on every- 
where, relentlessly and inexorably, 
creating, not the horrid Red Monolith 
of our wildest waking moments, but a 
world of great diversity, constantly 
changing its patterns. Are we really 
going to falsify everything that has 
constituted the American dream in a 
vain and catastrophic attempt to force 
the world into the mold to which we 
cling so fervently? 

Of course, it is the knowledge that 
evolution changes everything, especially 
in a democratic society, which is the 
real motive power behind the Respect- 
able millions that finance the right 
crusades. It is a mighty determination 
to prevent further changes internally 
that leads so many to deny that this is 
a democracy and to paint all orderly 
change as communism. 


STAGNANT AMERICANISM ? 


While the world moves onward, we 
appear to be standing essentially stag- 
nant—economically, politically, socially, 
and spiritually. This condition, too, is 
in no small part due to the paralyzing 
potency of the right-wing propaganda, 
myths, and emotions. This force con- 
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tributes to. “the slow withering of the 
open society at the grass roots,” to our 
growing disinclination to “speak out 
and be ourselves,” to “the limitations 
of thought and expression we impose 
on ourselves and demand of ourselves 
in the belief that these are necessary for 
national survival.” 3° 

Are we really to stand here vainly 
defending: “a stagnant Americanism 
looking to the golden age of past 
decades rather than the challenging 
opportunities of the future’? Do we 
really wish to make a last-ditch defense 
of an Americanism which, in many 
years of alleged prosperity, “has left 
more than 6 per cent of the entire 
labor force without employment, has 
kept millions of its most industrious 
citizens in abject fear of illness and old 
age, has not.provided a sizable per- 
centage of its most talented high school 
graduates with the opportunity to at- 
tend universities’? Do we actually 
wish to command the tides of social 
change to stand still in the name of a 
rich Americanism which has not tackled 
adequately its problems “of slums, of 
rapidly increasing crime rates, of an 
ill-supported public school system”? ** 


REGIMENTATION OR ADVANCE? 


Are we going to submit to increasing 
regimentation for these objectives? 
These are matters for which the whole 
American people are responsible. Is it 
already true that the majority of us 
are “stuffed with nonsense that excites 
the passions and stupefies the mind” 
and that our children (the leaders of 
tomorrow) already “absorb their knowl- 
edge or lack of it from teachers 
numbed with fear’? 

39 William G. Carleton, “World Crisis and 
the Eroding of American Democracy,” The 
Antioch Review, Vol. 22, No. 1 (Spring 
1962), p. 18. : 

31 F. B. Schick, “Americanism Seminars and 


the Communist Challenge,” The Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 15, No. 2, p. 357. 
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If these things are true, continues 
Irving Brant: ?? 


The fault lies in large measure with in- 
numerable men and women of good intent 
who think of nothing but material comfort 
or luxury, with thousands of college stu- 
dents and young graduates whose sole 
ambition is a cushy job and the chrome- 
lined horsepower that goes with it, with 
teachers who know the truth but dare not 
utter it, with editors who will not assail 
despicable methods because they lean 
toward the objectives, with politicians who 
hope to benefit from tactics they would 
themselves adopt. 


A policy of insisting that the world 
shall not move, lest it disturb our 
wealthy calm,’is, of course, self-defeat- 
ing. ‘There has been rapid and steady 
social advancement throughout western 
Europe since our Marshall Plan started 
a new upward climb there. Can we 
really paralyze ourselves in fear of The 
Menace while old Europe sets the pace 
in growth and expanded free living? 

It is sadly true that our best friends 
in the world are already asking again 
if we have lost our minds, as they did 
in such alarm during the period of 
McCarthyism, that blinding flash of 
unorganized national sickness in the 
1950’s. Some take comfort in the fact 
that a charismatic leader has not yet 
been found for the highly organized 
reaction of today, but does a thunder- 
ing herd of buffalo or of elephants 
need a leader? 


ENLIGHTENED CONSERVATISM 


No sane person would deny that 
every democratic society needs plenty 
of conservatives, It is their proper 
function to resist change and to compel 
proof of its need. It is their right to 
delay change and to insist that it be 
orderly and gradual. Enlightened con- 
servatives also survive, as they have in 


32 Irving Brant, “Why Do They Get Away 
With It?” p. 20, 
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England. It is the failure of our true 
conservatives to understand their func- 
tion and a consequent alliance with 
reaction which could be disastrous. 
Walter Lippmann spoke in all solem- 
nity when he warned that we must re- 
form and advance our own social order 
and at the same time “recognize that 
we must live in the world beyond our 
frontiers.” Otherwise, he continued: * 


We shall lose all our power to cope with 
our problems if we allow ourselves to 
become a stagnant, neurotic, frightened, 
and suspicious people. Let us not punish 
ourselves by denying ourselves the hope, 
by depriving ourselves of the oldest 
American dream, that we are making a 
better society on this earth than has ever 
been made before. 


The danger of neurotic self-suffoca- 
tion in which we stand is painfully 
clear. It puts an enormous burden on 
President Kennedy and our national 
leadership, but we cannot escape from 
stagnated frustration unless a vast com- 
pany of Americans assert themselves 
and stand openly for the maintenance 
of freedom at home against rightist 
pressures and for expanded peaceful 
relationships with the peoples of the 
world. 

We cannot conquer the world with- 
out destroying most of it. If we could 
miraculously eliminate the Communist 
leadership of the Soviet Union and 
China, we could not conceivably man- 
age these enormous peoples or mold 
them in our image. We cannot even 
continue to “contain” indefinitely the 
vast bulk of the world’s largest island 
by military encirclement. This has al- 
ways been beyond our resources, as the 
inexorable drain of our world military 
commitments on the dollar daily testi- 
fies. President Kennedy rightly warned 
at the end of June that these commit- 
ments must be reduced. Nor can we 
control the teeming revolutionary South- 


83 Lippmann, “The Nuclear Age,” p. 48. 
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ern Hemisphere and lead it to estab- 
lish images of conservative America. 
Attempting to compel the world to be 
like us, as we are momentarily, can only 
end in imprisoning ourselves in an 
embittered, fascist police state. 


Tar Way FORWARD 


The only course that we can pursue 
successfully is to work with the great 
emergent forces, with the insistent de- 
mand of men everywhere for a better 
life, with the universal yearning of all 
men for the recognition of their hu- 
man dignity, with the timeless urge for 
personal freedom under whatever gov- 
ernments may exist, with the scientific 
revolution which changes everything 
almost as fast as the blinking of our 
eyes, and with the drawing of the na- 
tions together into larger unions, on the 
way to a world community. 

The way forward was clearly marked 
by President Kennedy in his epochal 
address in Independence Square on 
July 4, in which he proposed a partner- 
ship with the rapidly developing United 
States of Europe: 


I will say here and now, on this day of 
Independence, that the United States will 
be ready for a declaration of interdepend- 
ence, that we will be prepared to discuss 
with a united Europe the ways and means 
of forming a concrete Atlantic partner- 
ship, a mutually beneficial partnership be- 
tween the new union now emerging in 
Europe and the old American Union 
founded here 175 years ago. 

Acting on our own, by ourselves we 
cannot establish justice throughout the 
world; we cannot insure its domestic 
tranquillity, or provide for the common 
defense, or promote its general welfare, or 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. But joined with other 
free nations we can do all this and more. 


This is the hard and salutary truth. 
We do incontestably now have the 
power to destroy the world, in one 
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mighty crescendo of fiery obliteration, 
but we cannot manage or govern it. 

What, then, can a united western 
Europe and the United States do to- 
gether? The President continued im- 
mediately: 34 


We can assist the developing nations to 
throw off the yoke of poverty. We can 
balance our world-wide trade and pay- 
ments at the highest possible level of 
growth, We can mount a deterrent 
powerful enough .to deter any aggression. 
And ultimately we can help to achieve a 
world of law and free choice, banishing 
the world of war and coercion. 

For the Atlantic partnership of which 
I speak would not look inward only, pre- 
occupied with its own welfare and ad- 
vancement. It must look outward to 
cooperate with all nations in meeting 
their common concerns. It would serve 
as a nucleus for the eventual union of all 
free men—-those who are now free and 
those who are vowing that some day they 
will be free. 


Towarp UNITY 


This is the kind of vision without 
which the people perish. It will not 
satisfy those who yearn for “total vic- 
tory” over “the enemy,” but it clearly 
looks toward an eventual union of all 
men, the only safe association in a 
nuclear world. The President does not 
quite say that. He says the eventual 
union of all “free?” men and those 
“vowing” to be free. This enables 
some of us to cling a while longer to 
anti-Red crusading. But it will not be 
sufficient to unite eventually only the 
“free world,” or the vast neutralist 
world, which may be far from “free” 
in our best sense of the word. The 
Communist segments of mankind are 


34 The New York Times, July 5, 1962. 
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too huge to be left out of the world. 
They, too, must somehow, sometime be 
absorbed into it by the peaceful evolu- 
tionary processes of voluntary federal- 
ism which have been released in the 
heart of old Europe. | 

The columnist Roscoe Drummond, 
commenting on the President’s address, 
said: “We are witnessing epochal 
events. They are happening before our 
very eyes.” 

So they are. The new trade bill 
giving the President sweeping powers 
to negotiate an economic partnership 
with the new Europe is an epochal 
event, and others should follow in due 
course. 

There is only one real victory that 
can be won in the world of today, the 
growth of world institutions to con- 
trol and keep pace with the scientific 
revolution. Conflicts of interest will 
continue among the people of the globe 
as long as human beings survive. That 
could be a fairly short time. If there 
is to be a long pull, it must come from 
establishing the institutions of survival, 
not only for the peaceful resolution of 
disputes between peoples by political 
and legal institutions but for the other- 
wise insoluble world problems. 

The President has raised a standard 
around which the great disorganized 
majority of Americans can rally, but 
they are not likely to do so unless they 
realize that pressing internal problems 
and urgent world problems are all inter- 
twined and largely unmanageable in 
isolation from each other. If narrow, 
reactionary views prevail on domestic 
issues, they will prevail also in foreign 
affairs, with grave risk to our continued 
existence, and if there is orderly prog- 
ress at home there can be constructive 
evolution in world affairs. 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Henry G. Ausrey, with the assistance of 
JOEL DARMSTADTER. Coexistence: Eco- 
nomic Challenge and Response. Pp. 
xiv, 323. Washington, D. C.: National 
Planning Association, 1961. $5.00. - 


This book is the eighth and final vol- 
ume, following seven country and area 
studies, of the National Planning As- 
sociation’s study of “The Economics 
of Competitive Coexistence,” initiated in 
1956. In this volume Henry Aubrey, 
director of research for the entire project, 
uses a “broad brush” to synthesize some 
findings of the earlier reports and to 
suggest some policy guidelines for the 
continuing period of Sino-Soviet challenge. 

The book focuses on the economic as- 
pects of competition between the Com- 
munist bloc and the industrialized Free 
World in relationship to the less developed 
countries. Following a definition of the 
problem, several chapters deal with the 
competitive potential of the contestants. 
Many of the facts and analyses are eco- 
nomic. But the book’s web is “the politi- 
cal economy of the coexistence problem.” 
The author turns next to the use of 
economic instruments to achieve political 
goals. He discusses forthrightly the hard 
facts of international life in the field 
of political economy. While posing prob- 
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lems in conventional terms of trade, aid, 
technical assistance, and economic de- 
velopment, the author stresses continu- 
ally that both the objectives and the 
obstacles are heavily political and social. 

Dr. Aubrey highlights the fact that 
economic instruments have a “psycho- 
logical” impact on the recipient country 
as well as a “real” impact. He con- 
vincingly argues that the rather limited 
economic activities of the Soviet bloc, 
which have had minimal “real” impact, 
have had an unduly great “psychological? 
impact. This is due to a variety of fac- 
tors: for example, the strong effort of the 
bloc to identify itself with the aspirations 
of the less developed nations, the imag2 
of the Soviet Union as a nation recently 
risen from being underdeveloped, and th2 
bloc’s flexibility of operation in contrast 
with the more cumbersome United States 
methods. 

All of these apparent advantages lead 
to a need to re-evaluate Western policy. 
Dr. Aubrey’s proposals for the West, 
which is suffering from the incidence of 
the “law of diminishing attention,” ara 
general, He, for instance, stresses the 
liabilities of a United States image em- 
phasizing concern over security. But he 
provides no formula to meet needs af 
both development and internal defense 
and the persuasive presentation thereož, 
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His policy guidelines are in considerable 
part exhortations to recognize more clearly 
the total impact of economic instruments; 
to develop the “will” to use the potential 
possessed by the West—which he seems 
to believe adequate despite some para- 
graphs making the Russians appear a bit 
tall; and to be farsighted enough to fit it 
all together in a “positive” rather than a 
“reactive” program. 

Specialists in the field who already 


know and accept the author’s thesis will ` 


find the book a handy factual reference. 
Despite considerable belaboring of the 
obvious—though not “obvious” to many 
important people in the United States— 
it is probably the most useful single- 
volume reference work for anyone who 
would teach or learn about economic 
aspects of coexistence. 
G. A. LINCOLN 
Professor of Social Sciences 
United States Military Academy 


Rosert Enpicott Oscoop. NATO: The 
Entangling Alliance. Pp. 416. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962. 
$7.50, 


To the extent that the absence of ag- 
gression and war measures the worth of 
a peacetime military alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty -Organization (NATO)’s 
past triumphs appear obvious enough. 
Throughout the dozen years of the alli- 
ance’s existence Europe has revealed re- 
markable stability. Certainly there have 
been no calculable errors of judgment 
among the countless decisions that have 
determined NATO’s history. Yet Profes- 
sor Osgood’s detailed and thoughtful study 
makes it clear that the organization has 
existed quite apart from any precise 
strategic planning or any ultimate purpose. 

For some Western leaders, NATO has 
existed simply to restore self-confidence 
and productivity to Western Europe be- 
hind a modest military shield which would 
give way eventually before some normal 
and acceptable European order. Others 
have viewed NATO from the beginning as 
a permanent or semi-permanent military 
alliance, equipped with ready forces capa- 
ble of defending Western Europe against 
the continued threat of Soviet aggression. 
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Actually NATO has fulfilled neither ob- 
jective, Its existence has reinforced the 
division of Europe and ruled out all com- 
promise with the Soviet Union, which 
might necessitate some modification of the 
Western defense structure. On the other 
hand, NATO’s spokesmen, in the absence 
of any imminent attack, have made no 
effort to resolve the contradiction that 
NATO can defend Europe at relatively 
little cost. 

NATO’s past defense efforts have been 
based on the dual assumption that Amer- 
ica’s nuclear retaliatory power would pre- 
vent war and that, with its security thus 
guaranteed, Western Europe could pro- 
ceed to rebuild its economies quite un- 
mindful of any pervading military threat. 
The apparent success of this procedure, 
the author insists, has obscured four 
specific questions which strike at the heart 
of the security interests of the Western 
world: the continued efficacy of America’s 
capacity for massive retaliation as a deter- 
rent to war; the function of ground forces 
in Europe’s defense; the specific role of 
nuclear and conventional weapons in 
NATO’s strategic planning; and the con- 
trol of nuclear armaments. Nuclear weap- 
ons may serve as a deterrent; they cannot 
serve as a defense. So enormous, in fact, 
has been the dichotomy between the esti- 
mates of NATO commanders as to the 
minimum conventional forces required for 
Europe’s defense and the perennial failure 
of NATO to approach those estimates that 
one has considerable difficulty in explain- 
ing Europe’s relative peace in terms of 
Western military policy at all. 

Indeed, the author’s serious and ef- 
fective probing into NATO’s unresolved 
dilemmas, all obviously known to the 
Kremlin, creates the impression that 
Europe’s security has hinged less on 
NATO than on either the persistent over- 
estimation of Soviet danger or the abso- 
lute power of deterrence embodied in the 
American nuclear arsenal. That some de- 
fense effort is necessitated by Soviet capa- 
bility alone is quite beyond question, but 
how much and against what specific threat 
has never been made clear. Perhaps 
NATO’s experience illustrates essentially 
the problem of creating and sustaining a 
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The new POLICY BOOK series 
issued by the 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
POLICY BOOKS are planned as essential, compact and authoritative 
policy analyses of major foreign policy problems, 
written by leading statesmen and specialists. 





LATIN AMERICA: Diplomacy and Reality 


By Adolph A. Berle, Jr. The former Assistant Secretary of State, Ambassador 
to Brazil and Special Assistant to the President brings his own vigorous views 
to this frank discussion of the problems facing the American Hemisphere: 
a Communist offensive that already imperils security, and the need for a long- 
term program for the future. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
AND THE HEMISPHERE CRISIS 


By John C. Dreier. A trenchant clarification of the Inter-American System 
and its active agent, the 0.A.S.—what it is, what it is not, and what its future 
may be. Mr. Dreier, for ten years U.S. Ambassador to the 0.A.S., makes 
specific proposals for strengthening the organization to meet its new responsi- 
bilities under the Punta del Este agreements. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: Structure for Peace 


By Ernest A. Gross. “An important book ... The conclusions of a jurist and 
the vision of a statesman ... The advantage that Mr. Gross has enjoyed as 
United States Representative to the United Nations ... is reflected in the 
clarity with which he describes the varied activities of its organs... weaving 
a new pattern of history.’-JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Saturday Review 
POLICY BOOKS are available in hardcover at $2.95 ~ in paperback at $1.25 





Also— 
THE LONG POLAR WATCH: Canada 
and the Defense of North America 


SPEARHEADS OF DEMOCRACY 
Labor in the Developing Countries 
By George C. Ledge, former Assistant 


By Melvin Conant. The interweaving 
of Canadian and U.S. defense facilities 
against the Soviet threat—an evalua- 
tion of Canada’s contribution, her new 
burdens, and possible steps that could 
make a more effective defense partner- 
ship. $5.00 


Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs. Labor unions are at once a 
prime target for Communist penetra- 
tion and a bulwark against it. A frank 
criticism of the past performance of 
the U.S. government, American labor, 
and American business abroad in this 
important area, with concrete propos- 
als for improvement. $4.00 
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Action F rancaise 


RoyaLismM AND REACTION IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRANCE. 
Eugen Weber. Here is the complete story of this complex move- 
ment and its leaders from the end of the nineteenth century to 
the fall of the Vichy government in 1944. Much of the material 
in the book is derived from a study of the private papers, never 
before opened to anyone, of Charles Maurras, Léon Daudet, and 
other leaders of the Action Francaise. 

December. About $10.00 


A History of Argentine 
Political Thought 


José Luis Romero. Introduction, Translation, and Notes by 
Thomas F. McGann. Now in its third Spanish edition, this 
widely acclaimed book by one of Argentina’s leading scholars 
gives the full sweep of the political development of Argentina. 
The author emphasizes equally the ideological shape and sig- 
nificance of social and economic events. 

December. About $7.50 


The Political Development 
of Tanganyika 
J. Clagett Taylor. This first political history of Tanganyika 
traces the development of one of the newest and most important 
African nations from the beginning of German colonization in the 
1880's to the attainment of independence. The major emphasis 
is placed upon the British administration of Tanganyika as a 


mandated territory of the League of Nations and again as a 
trust territory of the United Nations. February. About $6.00 


Moscow and Chinese 


Communists 


SECOND Eprrion. Robert C. North. First published in 1953, 
this work has been acclaimed as “the best short history of Chinese 
communism yet published.” The new edition now covers the 
first decade of Communist power in China from the point of view 
of Sino-Soviet relations. December. $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, please. 


Stanford University Press 
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military policy when the actual challenge 
has not been defined with any precision. 
NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 
Professor of History 
University of Illinois 


Louis J. HALLE. Men and Nations. Pp. 
x, 228. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1962. $4.75. 


Louis J. Halles Men and Nations, al- 
though sound in intent, is less than satis- 
factory in execution. It is divided into 
two parts, entitled, respectively, “The 
Text” and “Amplifications,” of which the 
latter is in effect a series of more less- 
extended discussion footnotes. 

Professor Halle was for many years 
associated with the policy-planning part 
of the Department of State. He was 
driven by dissatisfaction with attempts to 
settle political questions on the immediate 
operational level, without the proper per- 
spective of principle. He is convinced, 
indeed, that we will go astray, and that 
there can be no help for us unless, moving 
beyond even political philosophy, we have 
recourse to philosophy pure and proper 
and duly relate metaphysical, epistemo- 
logical and ethical terms, integrated in a 
right-minded Weltanschauung, which, in- 
formed by experience, informs and directs 
our actions. 

His group of essays, systematic yet dis- 
cursive, is at once shot through with in- 
sight, yet often shaky and unclear on 
some of his stated fundamentals, and 
rather oversimplified in its initial state- 
ment of the dualistic position, though 
sophisticated in subsequent reflections on 
the relation of group names and stereo- 
types to the order we make and the 
organization we employ. His chief con- 
tribution, however, is in his insistence on 
the inescapability of both the essential and 
the existential, on the dangers of their 
divorce, and on the special danger from 
misconstruction of processes and relations 
in the latter which lead to failure to see 
aright the proper bonds and interdepend- 
encies of individual, community, and 
organization. 

I myself do not feel that Professor 
Halle has provided a philosophic solution 
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or even a framework for action. But he 
has combated some errors in modern po- 
litical thinking, has given aid and comfort 
in the overcoming of those false dichoto- 
mies which plague us when dividing us 
into camps. He has made clear the neces- 
sity and the very practical value of phi- 
losophy as the sovereign above the sover- 
eign peoples, and the proper concern of 
their statesmen if they are to be prudent 
and. not merely calculating. 
THomas I. Cook 
Professor of Political Science 
Johns Hopkins University 


Mayor GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER. The 
Conduct of War, 1789-1961: A Study 
of the Impact of the French, Industrial 
and Russian Revolutions on War and Its 
Conduct. Pp. 352. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 


_ General Fuller, who achieved eminence 
in two world wars as a commanding of- 
ficer, and who pioneered the use of tanks, 
is also an author of many outstanding 
books dealing particularly with military 
subjects. This book contains an exceed- 
ingly penetrating analysis of the wars of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
with particular emphasis on the two world 
wars and their tragic aftermath, the Cold 
War, in its various phases, as it passes 
into the nuclear age. The extreme brevity 
of the book is, in a way, a source of weak- 
ness, since the subjects touched upon deal 
with very broad areas. This weakness is 
apparent even in the author’s own special- 
ties—war, strategy, tactics—because he is 
compelled to resort to broad generalities 
which he cannot buttress with adequate 
supporting data. But this weakness is 
even more evident in his overly brief 
treatment of the radical economic, indus- 
trial, scientific, and technical changes that 
have taken place in modern states, and, in 
particular, their impact upon the theory 
and practice of modern war. This is not 
to say that the author’s conclusions are 
not defensible, only that other possible 
alternatives, if considered in greater detail 
and from other points of view, might have 
strengthened his conclusions or have led 
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him to present them in a different light. 
Nevertheless, the conclusions he does 
present are challenging and provocative to 
serious thought: 

The author’s basic premise stems from 
the well-known principle of Clausewitz 
that war should be employed as an instru- 
ment of public policy. The author shows 
the costly and even catastrophic mistakes 
that have eventuated when war has not 
been so employed. Modern wars, General 
Fuller demonstrates, have, through their 
employment of mass armies, attacks on 
noncombatants, and wide-scale use of 
propaganda, drawn the entire nation into 
the struggle, with consequent intensifica- 
tion of its emotional aspects. National 
policies in wartime have tended to be 
determined by the terrific emotional re- 
actions of the populace rather than the 
cool and calculating judgments of the 
masters of statecraft. Thus, the “un- 
conditional surrender” doctrine adopted 
by allied leaders during World War I 
stiffened enemy resistance with resultant 
heavier losses to the allied side. 

Allied destruction of the war-making 
power of Germany and Japan after the 
war created power vacuums on Russia’s 
eastern and western frontiers. The effect 
of this was to maximize Russian war 
power and encourage its outward flow into 
these undefended areas. Allied leaders 
found that, having removed the principal 
buffers from Russia’s path, they now had 
to deal face-to-face with an immensely 
strengthened Soviet Union. As General 
Fuller cogently observes, it would have 
been much more to their postwar inter- 
ests to have preserved the war-making 
power of Germany and Japan in large 
part, and to have turned it, if possible, 
against the Russian giant rather than 
emotionally to have set themselves to 
destroy the Fascist powers and build up 
the Communists. 

In the postwar situation, the author 
believes that the position of the West 
is indeed precarious. Having won the 
war, we are in great danger of losing the 
peace. Economically speaking, the West 
is becoming more socialized, and its 
production of goods is slowing down. On 
the other hand, by means of the dictator- 
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ship, Russia has mobilized ‘her produc- 
tive forces and concentrated them on 
selected objectives. With greatly ex- 
panded educational and industrial train- 
ing, the Soviet Union is outdistancing all 
of the Western nations in her rate of 
industrial growth. Thus, Soviet war- 
making potential is rising faster and in 
time will surpass that of the West. 

The key to the situation is Red China. 
With its immense and rapidly growing 
population, that country must expand. In 
its expansion, the author believes that it 
can go north into Russian Siberia, or 
possibly south, into Southeast Asia, the 
East Indies, and Australia. The Western 
nations would be safer if the Chinese 
pressure were directed against Russia, in 
which case Russia might be driven into 
the Western camp. A Chinese move 
southward would make possible continu- 
ing Sino-Russian co-operation and double 
the peril to us, especially if the Chinese 
gain possession of nuclear weapons. 

Froyp A. CAVE 

Professor of Government 

San Francisco State College 


Pavut Ramsey. War and the Christian 
Conscience: How Shall Modern War 
Be Conducted Justly? Pp. xxiv, 331. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1961. $6.00. 


In his Basic Christian Ethics, Ramsey 
hails “Jesus Christ as the Lord of Life, 
and the Sermon on the Mount as the 
perfect will of God,” which is not meant 
for watering down. In War and the 
Christian Conscience, he says, “The 
change-over to the just-war doctrine and 
practice was not a ‘fall’ from the original 
purity of Christian ethics.” It simply 
made one exception which was “not really 
an ‘exception’ but a determinate expres- 
sion of justice and mercy”: a case of 
Christians coming to understand the real 
needs of men, something the Lord of Life 
apparently had not understood. 

Ramsey’s doctrine makes it right to 
strike an opposing military force, but 
wrong to enlarge the target to include 
noncombatants. Reportedly he has de- 
clared orally that he would rather kill 
10,000 soldiers than 10 civilians. There 
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is, of course, no quarrel with the idea that 
if armies will fight each other they should 
confine themselves to that and not involve 
mass populations. However, the despera- 
tion and confusion with which Ramsey 
approaches the problem of thermonuclear 
war—in which we are confronted with 
something infinitely worse than armies— 
serves only to demonstrate what a 
Frankenstein the “exception which is not 
an exception” has become. 

The only value of a megaton bomb, he 
says, is deterrence. But once it is realized 
that this is its only moral use, it no 
longer deters. Its very presence increases 
the danger of escalation into all-out 
nuclear war. Agreement not to use it is 
futile. The only alternative is a return 
.to the distinction between just and unjust 
war, placing the emphasis on anti-missile 
missiles. Then, if the Just-war idea is 
not accepted, the second-strike idea must 
be reconsidered, for after all there is no 
moral distinction between a first and a 
second strike. Yet in some way war must 
be conducted justly. This hope, says 
Arthur W. Munk, is “as futile as the 
attempt to revive an Egyptian mummy.” 
This reviewer agrees. 

Five years ago a Communist cartoon 
featured the current American Secretary 
of State in clerical collar, with Bible in 
one hand and bomb in the other. This 
may be fair with respect to a Pentagon- 
oriented statesman wishing to be pious. 
It ought not be a fair evaluation, however, 
of a Christian speaking prophetically to 
the state. At one point Ramsey even 
speaks of repentance as a virtue to be 
espoused by the state. But not now; it 
must be deferred. 

War and the Christian Conscience con- 
siders every possible alternative except 
the ethic of the New Testament—per- 
haps for the same reason that its author 
objects to an official pronouncement of 
the National Council of Churches which 
says that in economic relations Christians 
ought to renounce the use of power for 
selfish ends. And why not? Because no 
one is now doing it. Perhaps the state 
will not repent at this time. Indeed, the 
state can never repent. But what is a 
Christian theologian? Is he a narrator of 
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what is? Or is he a prophet proclaiming 
what the Lord of Life requires? 
Guy F. HERSHBERGER 
Goshen College 


Lincoln P. BLoomFIELD (Ed.). Outer 
Space: Prospects for Man and Society. 
Pp. ix, 202. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962. $3.95 clothbound; 
$1.95 paper-bound. 


For the small minority of dedicated 
scientists, it is enough to sate curiosity, 
to expand knowledge, to gain a broader 
and more useful view of the universe, 
For the vast majority of the human beings 
temporarily assigned to the occupation of 
our planet, however, the large question is 
how the advance of science will affect 
society and themselves. This book ad- 
dresses itself to an elucidation of the 
currently most dramatic aspect of this 
problem and does it remarkably well. 
Eight essays, written by eight different 
authors, are all kept—through clearly 
competent editorship — straightforward, 
concise, and, most important of all, un- 
emotional. 

There is first an essay on the technical 
background of space travel, one that is 
without mathematics and, better still, 
without jargon. The social scientist will 
find that he can read it without pain. 
There is then a discussion of the peaceful 
applications of space travel which an- 
swers, a dozen times over, the perennial 
question: “Why worry about space with 
so many unsolved problems on earth?” 
The answer, of course, is that space 
science will help solve some of those 
unsolved problems by revolutionizing 
weather-forecasting, communications, and 
transportation and, more subtly, by 
stimulating research that will undoubtedly 
have useful by-products—perhaps unex- 
pectedly and unforeseeably useful—here 
on the surface. Discussions first of in- 
dustry’s role in space and then of the 
government’s represent, perhaps, the most 
complex essays in the book, but are 
fascinating in their revelation of the 
intricate manner in which space science 
and space technology are already making 
up an integral part of the social fabric. 

The international aspects are not for- 
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gotten, for there is a discussion of pos- 
sible co-operation among nations and 
then—the other side of the coin—a 
grisly, though quiet, analysis of the mili- 
tary aspects of space. There is a long 
and calm paragraph giving the pros and 
cons of lunar-based bombs that is a 
startling demonstration of the manner in 
which science-fiction has become science. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay of 
all is on space law, written by Editor 
Bloomfield himself. With the Space Age 
so young, there has already been time for 
schools of thought to arise in connection 
with space law; and arguments on the 
details are hot. According to the per- 
suasive reasoning of some lawyers, the 
establishment of guiding lines for the de- 
velopment of legal controls in outer space 
is a matter of present urgency. “Apart 
from the arms race, unhappy consequences 
of a latssez faire policy in space are, for 
example, the implication of wrongly iden- 
tifying objects in space, the increasing 
littering of space, the lack of agreement 
on ending radio transmission on dead 
satellites, the possibility of contamination 
of the moon or other planets, fogging of 
photographic plates and so on.” 

An essay on the shaping of public 
policy to meet future developments in 
space ends matters, except for a final 
report of the Twentieth American As- 
sembly, which met at Columbia University 
to consider the social aspects of space 
sclence—a report which, to me, seemed 
eminently reasonable. 

About the only thing I could have asked 
for which the book does not supply is 
an index. 

Isaac Asimov 

Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

Boston University School of Medicine 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Latin America 
between the Eagle and the Bear. Pp. 
xiv, 192. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1962. $4.50. 


Probably only Salvador de Madariaga 
could write this book. He is a Spanish 
refugee from Franco, a noted liberal, a 
practical statesman, a great intellectual, 
a penetrating political and social philoso- 
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pher, an acknowledged historian, a per- 
ceptive traveler, an interesting writer— 
all expressions which have been used to 
characterize him. Now he has turned his 
thoughtful speculation on Latin America 
——really Spanish America—and finds it in 
danger from communism and possibly 
from the United States. In his concern 
with this problem he considers that Latin 
America may possibly be saved from its 
enemies and friends by turning again to 
Hispanidad. 

A brief introduction sets the tone for 
the book, which is based on recent impres- 
sions acquired by the author on a visit 
to several of the countries in July and 
August 1960. In general, he found that 
the Latin Americans are prone to blame 
the United States for their troubles—not 
a surprising observation since students of 
Latin America have known this for a long 
time. This feeling about the United 
States has been capitalized upon. by the 
Communists, but possibly the ‘“Spanish- 
ness” of Latin America may counteract 
this growing influence. The United States 
should not shrug its shoulders at the pro- 
Sovietism and anti-Americanism of the 
rising generation in Latin America, for in 
ten years or less its members will be 
managing the governments. These are 
the facts of Latin-American life today, 
and no time should be lost in facing these 
problems and in doing something about 
them. Latin America must choose be- 
tween the Russian Bear and the United 
States Eagle. 

There are many factors to be consid- 
ered. Latin America suffers from frustra- 
tion, being neglected and forgotten, even 
isolated, after enjoying relatively greater 
international prestige. Many Latin Amer- 
icans resent their countries being clas- 
sified as “underdeveloped” or “emerging” 
nations. In compensation a proud na- 
tionalism has focused antagonism against 
the United States—a sensitive Hispanic 
culture opposed by an aggressive material- 
istic society. Yet in so many ways, the 
author points out, the Latin Americans 
strive to imitate the United States. 

Spain has given character traits to the 
Latin Americans which cannot be over- 
looked either by the Communists or by 
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the . United States. When the “Black 
Legend” is corrected, the true background 
of the Spaniard in America during four 
hundred years emerges so that the fore- 
ground becomes clear and comprehensible. 
Latin-American political practices, cul- 
tural characteristics, and mental musings 
become understandable, but more so to 
the Communists, who try to grasp their 
significance, than to the Americans, who, 
with a superior attitude, choose to over- 
look these “weaknesses.” 

Communism—Russian and Chinese—for 
many years seemed remote from Latin 
America, but a shrinking world has 
brought them near. The amazing Soviet 
changes and development in a short 
space of time have appealed to the Latin- 
American intellectual—from the univer- 
sity student on up and down. Social 
evolution by revolution so quickly accom- 
plished must have something worth-while 
for other countries. Latin-American po- 
litical personalism lends itself to Com- 
munist dictatorial and regimented prac- 
tices, Only liberal democratic philosophy 
generated within Latin America, with help 
from the United States, can combat the 
Communistic wave of the future. 

This is a historical, descriptive, and 
analytical study with many shrewd and 
thought-provoking observations. From it 
emerges a mosaic picture of the Spanish 
Americans showing how and why they 
react to international events and pressures 
in the light of their Hispanic background. 
In the foreground is their ever-present 
concern with United States attitudes and 
policies and their uncertainty over the 
present and future infiltrating and aggres- 
sive activities of the Communists. The 
author’s handwriting is on the wall, and 
he hopes that many will read and under- 
stand it. 

A. Curtis WiLcus 

Director 

School of Inter-American Studies 

University of Florida 


Joun H. Kavutsxy (Ed.). Political 
Change in Underdeveloped Countries: 
Nationalism and Communism. Pp. xv, 
347. 


1962. $3.95. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
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Literature on “the politics of the de- 
veloping areas” is increasing rapidly in 
quantity and quality. Some of the best 
contributions have been made in articles 
and special reports, and have not been 
available in book form. Professor Kaut- 
sky has performed a service by collecting 
twelve of these articles and by prefacing 
them with a lengthy essay of his own, 
hitherto unpublished, which comprises 
about one-third of the entire volume. After 
some observations on “the politics of 
underdevelopment and industrialization,” 
Professor Kautsky presents stimulating 
essays on nationalism, communism, and 
totalitarianism, with particular reference to 
the interrelation of these “isms”? and their 
nature and impact in underdeveloped 
countries. Quite properly, he focuses at- 
tention on the intellectuals, who “have 
everywhere become the key group in the 
transformation of politics in wunderde- 
veloped countries” (p. 24). He also 
presents many broad generalizations and 
hypotheses about such subjects as political 
groups, political development, and politi- 
cal systems in developing societies. 

All of the other essays in this volume 
deal in one way or another with these 
same broad themes. Hence they may 
properly be regarded as contributions 
toward a general theory—or theories—of 
political development. Professor Kautsky 
describes communism as “part of the 
larger movement of nationalism in under- 
developed countries” (p. 4). It is really 
both more and less than this. He also 
discusses communism as one form of the 
“totalitarianism of the intellectuals.” In 
view of the dominant role of intellectuals 
in underdeveloped countries, this is a 
rather unfortunate phrase; for, as Profes- 
sor Lowenthal, points out, there is a vast 
difference between modern totalitarianism 
and most forms of “development dictator- 
ships,” and it is important to bear in mind 
that in spite of the appeals of communism 
to intellectuals in developing societies 
“comparatively few of the revolutionary 
movements have been captured by totali- 
tarian ideology” (p. 343). 

It would be folly, of course, to under- 
estimate the appeals of communism to 
the leaders of revolutionary movements. 
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As Professor Watnick points out, “the 
Communist appeal is ...a complicated 
function of the total interplay of political 
forces in these areas” (p. 332). The 
leaders of the Soviet Union, and of world 
communism generally, have identified 
themselves with nationalist movements, 
and they have not hesitated to work with 
non-Communist leaders and parties. Al- 
though they have subordinated “the Com- 
munist parties to the leadership of the 
nationalist movements in underdeveloped 
countries,” it is doubtful if this policy 
will lead, as Professor Kautsky seems to 
think, to “the total abandonment of 
Communist parties as tools of Soviet for- 
eign policy in favor of Soviet coopera- 
tion with the nationalists” (p. 86). In 
any event, as Joel Carmichael notes, “the 
Soviet regime ... has invariably proved 
flexible enough to accommodate itself to 
any aspect whatever of the non-Soviet 
world” (p. 310). 

In most of the developing societies 
leadership has passed, or is passing, from 
the older types of leaders—the aristocracy 
based on land-holding and traditional 
status—to the new intellectual elite. 
Professor Benda advances the hypothesis 
“that rule by contemporary intelligentsias 
in parts of Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and Latin America may present an interim 
stage in the political evolution of the 
non-Western world, and that sooner or 
later it will be superseded by other elites 
and new forms of political organization” 
(p. 249). This is an arresting hypothesis, 
and suggests many avenues for future 
investigation. 

Norman D. PALMER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


Dwarne Marvick (Ed.). Political De- 
cision-Makers: Recruitment and Per- 
formance. (The International Year- 
book of Political Behavior Research, 
Vol. 2.) Pp. 347. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 


Collections of essays are notoriously 
difficult to review. ‘This collection is no 
exception. Although the title and preface 
promise a common focus on the topic of 
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political decision-makers and their per- 
formance, the contents of the volume 
range widely over a number of topics only 
tangentially related to decision-makers. 
Nevertheless, there is a common focus to 
the contents of the volume: a sustained 
and at times stimulating interest in the 
kinds of people who engage in or at least 
have direct impact on “politics,” broadly 
considered. The essays themselves can 
be grouped in several ways; the most 
pertinent-seeming grouping will probably 
differ according to the interest of the 
reader. There are essays on foreign 
politics, including Western and non- 
Western regimes; essays on American 
politics; and a pair of “promissory notes,” 
setting forth the hopes and aspirations of 
“scientific” political scientists. Again, the 
essays can be divided between those which 
attempt to tell us something about men 
in politics and those which are pre- 
occupied with the question of how to 
study men in politics. The essays in this 
last category are the least rewarding. 
Much space is given in them to some 
generalized notions about democratic 
politics held by the writers, followed by 
equally elaborate descriptions of the tech- 
niques of study used, followed finally by 
pedestrian accounts of campaign workers 
in some California districts or in one 
district in West Berlin. The aspiration in 
these and similar studies is toward a 
scientific analysis of politically relevant 
data in the hope of gaining sound knowl- 
edge about party workers, or the influence 
of party structure on the careers of state 
legislators, or the developing character- 
istics of a particular party organization 
itself, as the case may be. The con- 
clusions reached perhaps are sound; one 
is not persuaded that they are of interest 
to any but a fraction of the professional 
students of politics. 

Happily the situation is different in re- 
spect to a second group of essays in this 
volume. Edward Shils on the intellectuals 
in Indian political development or Lucian 
W. Pye and Daryl DeBell on Young Man 
Luther engage and hold one’s attention 
from beginning to end. Shils’ account of 
the cycle of opposition, arrival, and rejec- 
tion experienced by Indian intellectuals in 
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the course of their struggles to achieve 
independence and political stability for 
their country makes one regret his essay 
is so short. Written with perceptiveness 
and clearly based on a sound judgment of 
what is relevant, Shils presents in brief 
compass the opening chapter of a never- 
ending story: the brittle relationship be- 
tween men of thought and the demands of 
governing. While less convincing as argu- 
ments, the two reviews of Young Man 
Luther by Pye and DeBell also com- 
municate some of the stimulation which 
begs for reasoned attention in the study 
of politics. Whether we have a workable 
model for research in politics in the 
psychoanalytic or psycho-historical study 
of Luther’s early life remains an open 
question. What Pye and DeBell do well, 
however, is to affirm the importance of 
trying to understand what life, including 
political life, is about. To this reviewer 
at least, there is food for thought in the 
reflection that the least “empirical” 
writings in the volume suggest more about 
man in politics than does the dull intro- 
duction by the editor or the hurried yet 
tired-sounding reading notes of H. D. 
Lasswell. 
Leo WEINSTEIN 

Associate Professor and Chairman 

Department of Government 

Smith College 
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HERBERT L. PACKER. Ex-Communist 
Witnesses: Four Studies in Fact Find- 
ing. Pp. viii, 279. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1962. $4.95. 


Chambers, Bentley, Budenz, and Lautner 
are the dramatic ex-Communists whose 
testimony is subjected to sober challenges. 
This volume is quite rermarkable—making 
a contribution seldom found in writings 
by lawyers, more akin to the better prod- 
uct of social scientists, and hence totally 
unlike the material which clutters up our 
law journals. The author writes with 
less heat than is usually found in the 
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results of grants of the Fund for the 
Republic. 

Mr. Packer, professor of law at Stan- 
ford University, selected for this volume 
the data resting in 200,000 pages of 
testimony contained in more than a 
hundred trials and hearings related to 
Communist penetrations in our culture. 
The direction-markers employed were the 
reliability of the data unearthed and the 
adaptability of the processes used to elicit 
and test the data. I do not deem it the 
function of a reviewer to give away the 
answers, particularly since in this field of 
inquiry the excitement lies not only in the 
answers, but in the discernment of com- 
parative values and defects of processes 
such as legislative investigation, court 
trial, and administrative hearing. That 
the reader may discount the reviewer, it 
is fair to state that I agree with the 
author that the reality of a Communist 
conspiracy cannot be doubted. 

Professor Packer bravely offers his con- 
clusions as to the testimony of these rather 
fully publicized witnesses. Chambers-—~ 
searchingly tested with, to date, rather 
sweeping vindication; Bentley—telling a 
story calculated to inspire mistrust but 
nevertheless making out a prima facie 
case; Budenz—impressive as to Communist 
aims but full of hearsay as to delineation 
of facts; and the lesser known Lautner-——a 
witness with minor inconsistencies but 
over-all impressiveness because his con- 
science insisted on recall of all details of 
the past. He alone of the four did not 
create for himself an  extratestimonial 
career. 

I wish there were some way to seduce 
the leaders of the Bar to read this volume. 
By and large, they are remote from the 
defense of liberty save only polite crimes 
such as antitrust, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and multimillion-dollar tax 
evasions. But they would enjoy Packer’s 
volume. This volume would be a shocker 
to those who lead the Bar, since with 
quiet caution it ambushes the advocacy 
technique in its search for truth, creates 
valid reservation as to present practices in 
the field of cross-examination, and in 
subtle ways, aS an unconscious footnote, 
demands a re-exploration of the use of the 
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conscience of the American people on 
the ethics of tattletales, termed the Fifth 
Amendment problem. 

Foundations are seldom dedicated to the 
diffusion as well as to the creation of 
knowledge. My praise as wéll as my 
sympathy go to Professor Packer. I fear 
that this worthy volume might lie on a 
few thousand library shelves as a form 
of secret autobiography. It deserves 
better. This book could have been written 
by a barrister from England where other 
than appellate law is taught and where 
technicalities are reduced to a minimum. 
The author makes his point that a new 
instrument of inquiry is needed in our 
culture. If I have one regret, it is that 
the Packer contribution purposely avoided 
comment in depth on the appetite for mass 
media headlines—a subject that should 
now seduce a grant from the same or 
some other foundation. For those familiar 
or unfamiliar with the British folkway of 
Inquiry and Royal Commissions, I sug- 
gest that after reading the Introduction 
the reader skip temporarily to that part of 
the conclusion called “IV,” a temporary 
hop which will add a perspective as to 
techniques arising in what is primarily 
our Anglo-Saxon accusatorial as distin- 
guished from an inquisitorial system of 
jurisprudence. 

It is also good reading for those who 
enjoy legal-detective stories. 

Morris L. ERNST 

New York City 


Pau H. APPLEBY. Citizens as Sovereigns. 
Pp. xxiv, 200. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1962. $5.50. 

In their eighth decades Michelangelo, 
Franz Hals, Matisse, Verdi produced their 
most striking sculpture, paintings, and 
music with the economy of expression 
that only great life -experience makes 
possible. Paul Appleby’s latest slim vol- 
ume from his eighth decade manifests the 
same qualities in its deceptive simplicity. 

Appleby became a public official at 
forty-one. He came to Washington with 
Henry Wallace as a publisher of small- 
town newspapers in the Middle West and 
Virginia. For thirteen years in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
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of the Budget he served as “middle-man 
between the civil service . . . politicians, 
citizens and pressure groups.” His “orien- 
tation was to the practical task of getting 
things done and accepted.” His “avoca- 
tion was trying to make intellectual sense 
out of what. [he] did and what [he] saw.” 
His later service as Dean of the Maxwell 
School of Administration afforded him the 
setting for reflections such as his pregnant 
Policy and Administration. Lectures at 
the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion contributed to the present “essay,” 
concerned with “leadership, parties, voting, 
representational patterns, delegation, and 
some other matters’—the interactions of 
the citizen and his government. 

He has never lost his journalistic skills 
of fresh observation and vivid ‘ phrase- 
making. Who else, discussing the handi- 
cap of the wealthy in politics, would de- 
scribe the really rich man as one who had 
never filled out his own income tax re- 
turn? Who else would characterize pat- 
terns of mobility thus: “For decades per- 
sonal items in small town papers of West- 
ern states have told of more visits to 
places several states to the eastward than 
trips to Richmond have been reported in 
papers of the same sort in western Vir- 
ginia”? And who else would speak of 
doctrines of “primitivists such as Mills, 
Whyte and Boulding, who suffer acute 
forms of Parkinson’s  disorganizational 
disease”? 

Appleby, in his relaxed, urbane, limpid 
style, deals refreshingly with many myths 
that handicap our understanding of the real 
role of the citizen as sovereign. “We have 
tended to feel that we should be more 
thoroughly knowledgeable about the whole 
business of government than we really 
can be.” If a department head “needs to 
be intelligently selective about the infor- 
mation he develops . . . the citizen operat- 
ing at a still higher level of responsibility, 
requires information appropriate to a still 
more general kind of judgment.” A per- 
ceptive chapter on “Reading the Papers” 
reveals why the citizen will get little help 
from the newspapers toward framing that 
judgment. 

Appleby deplores the excessive tendency 
of voters to try to pick personalities, 
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instead of supporting a party as a “body 
of personalities.” The citizen-sovereign 
should understand that “decision on most 
things that government must attend to 
can only be achieved in terms of consent, 
not consensus.” He is particularly per- 
ceptive in revealing how the public official 
relates to the citizen as sovereign. His 
twenty pages on “Public Finance” are, 
again, a deceptively simple statement on 
the national debt, budget-balancing and 
inflation. 

The citizen who reads this essay will feel 
more comfortable about his role as 
sovereign. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Department of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 


A. ROBERT SMITH. The Tiger in the 
Senate: The Biography of Wayne Morse. 
Pp. 455. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1962. $4.95. 


Wayne Morse of Oregon is far from 
being the most influential, the most effec- 
tive, or the most popular member of the 
United States Senate, but he comes close 
to being the best known and the most con- 
troversial. This is not the result of ac- 
cident but of careful design. From the 
day he entered the Senate, Morse devoted 
himself assiduously and successfully to 
getting himself known and talked about. 
He did not use his great forensic talents 
to blaze new trails in American govern- 
ment. To this day, after nearly eighteen 
years ‘in the Senate, no significant piece 
of legislation bears his name. He chose 
rather to win for himself a reputation as 
a maverick, a filibusterer, a battler for 
lost causes, a defender of the weak, and a 
doughty warrior against the mighty. 

How and to a great degree why he did 
this is revealed in immense and entranc- 
ing detail in a biography written by A. 
Robert Smith, Washington correspondent 
for a number of Oregon newspapers. With 
fully documented thoroughness the book 
explores every facet of the Morse career 
and character. The vast egotism of the 
Senator, his bland assumption that he 
alone is brave and honest and liberal, and 
his apparent will to make enemies rather 
than friends are revealed along with his 
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great courage, which made him one of the 
first foes of the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and which enbled him to tackle 
with equal zest such diverse giants as 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower when 
they were in office. 

Morse himself, with characteristic lack 
of restraint, labeled this book “character 
assassination.” Perhaps it is, in the sense 
that it destroys much of the image that 
Morse has tried to build of himself. But 
it does much more than that. It reveals 
the strength as well as the weakness of 


` this man who has been erratic, capricious, 


inconsistent—but never afraid. It might 
be said that Mr. Smith’s book tells more 
about Senator Morse than most people 
will want to know. Nevertheless, it comes 
close to being a model of what a biography 
of a contemporary public figure ought to 
be—crammed with amply authenticated 
material, interestingly written, and pre- 
senting a well-focused picture not only of 
the biographical subject, but of the back- 
ground against which he moved. 

Sections of the work devoted to descrip- 
tions of how political battles are fought 
and how the Senate of the United States 
does its work are highly informative. The 
book regrettably lacks an index. 

ROBERT ROTH 

Chief Correspondent 

The Philadelphia Bulletin 

Washington, D. C. 


Davip N. FARNSWORTH. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. (Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 49.) 
Pp. vi, 189. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1961. $4.00 clothbound; 
$3.00 paper-bound. 

Scholarly studies of particular congres- 
sional committees and of the committee 
system are scarce. This is the first book- 
length study of the most eminent of 
Senate committees since the publication 
of Eleanor E. Dennison’s The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee two decades 
ago. The book under review covers the five 
Congresses extending from 1947 through 
1956. Following a study of the com- 
mittee’s procedures, staff, and member- 
ship, the author describes and analyzes 
its activities with respect to nominations, 
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treaties, foreign aid, and investigations. 
Case studies illustrate the committee’s re- 
sponses in each of these areas. 

In a chapter concerned with the com- 
mittee in the Senate, the author first 
endeavors to determine whether the com- 
mittee is “representative of the attitudes 
of the Senate on questions of foreign 
policy” (p. 146). Analyzing major .roll- 
call votes over the decade, he concludes 
that the “anti-internationalist sentiment” 
in the Senate was’ underrepresented on 
the committee. 

Using these same data, the author then 
explores the committee’s role in Senate 
bipartisan foreign policy endeavors, Little 
change in the voting record of the Senate 
was apparent whether bipartisanship was 
being practiced or not. Every major bill or 
treaty favorably reported by the committee 
was approved by the Senate. “Since this 
is the case,” the author concludes, “there 
is no need for the executive to apply the 
technique of bipartisanship beyond the 
Foreign Relations Committee in order to 
successfully promote the administration’s 
legislative program on foreign policy mat- 
ters in the Senate” (p. 160). If this 
conclusion is accurate, it would appear 
that time devoted to cultivating the party 
leaders and influential Senators not on 
the committee is wasted. 

The book is a product of library re- 
search. The author clearly states that he 
relied mainly on printed hearings, com- 
mittee legislative histories, and voting 
records. Articles from scholarly journals 
and the “standard works” are cited and 
quoted. No reference to a newspaper 
appears. No evidence is revealed that the 
author observed the committee or that he 
interviewed anyone. ‘The author is follow- 
ing a tradition still deeply rooted in the 
social sciences. ‘The reader acquires use- 
ful and interesting information about the 
committee and fresh insights into its be- 
havior. But one closes the book with 
the feeling of having been exposed more 
to the form than to the reality of the 
committee’s role and behavior; the book 
has an antisertic quality. The complex 
interplay of politics, personalities, process, 
tradition, and other factors that makes 
the committee such a fascinating subject 
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of inquiry is missing. To write per- 
ceptively about the committee is a formi- 
dable task. Those closest to its inner life 
will not reveal much. Perhaps a great 
book can never be written about the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Houspert N. CARROLL 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pittsburgh 


MARSHALL E. Dimock. The New Amer- 
ican Political Economy: A Synthesis of 
Politics and Economics. .Pp. xi, 306. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1962. 
$6.00. 


This book develops two basic ideas. 
One is a concept of education which argues 
for a synthesis of political science and 
economics into what the author calls po- 
litical economy. The other theme of the 
book is the need for institutional and 
policy changes in American government 
for the purpose of maximizing the poten- 
tialities of the good life. Professor 
Dimock argues at very great length that 
the division in the academic world be- 


. tween political science and economics is 


unfortunate because it does not correspond 
with reality. In the world of public 
affairs policy-makers must be concerned 
with both, and therefore the author 
believes that political scientists must also 
become economists and vice versa. 

To be sure, Dimock acknowledges the 
great advantages which flow from special- 
ization, but he believes that more good 
will come from the restoration of what 
flourished in the intellectual world of 
Adam Smith’s day as political economy. 
It is not clear to me that we must give up 
the advantages of academic specialization. 
It seems to me that a student can study 
both political science and economics, and 
make his own.synthesis. The scholar is 


a specialist, the politician is not. The 
scholars work at their specialties, the 
public men pull them together. I am not 


sure this is a bad division of labor, and 
Professor Dimock’s repeated insistence 
that what we need in the academic world 
is political economy rather than its con- 
stituent specialties strikes me as uncon- 
vincing. 
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This book is also programmatic, since 
the author believes that the American 


. governmental system needs drastic over- 


hauling if it is to function properly in 
the world of the twentieth century. Thus 
Professor Dimock believes that we ought 
to have ideological political parties—one 
conservative, one liberal or radical—so 
that the voters will be able to make 
intelligible choices. He wants us to adopt 
the parliamentary system of cabinet re- 
sponsibility, with a drastic reorganization 
of the executive branch for the purpose 
of improving responsible co-ordination at 
the highest policy-making levels. He also 
favors drastic decentralization in the gov- 
ernment—and also in the economy—with 
national standard-making and supervision 
resting upon state and regional administra- 
tion. Many of his changes would require 
serious constitutional revision, for which 
purpose he advocates the calling of a 
national constitutional convention. How 
he would: go about recasting the party 
system he does not say. Nor does he ex- 
plain why there is any basis for the belief 
that a national constitutional convention 
would adopt the reforms he champions. 

In addition, Professor Dimock argues 
for all sorts of good things, such as the 
conservation of natural and human re- 
sources, planning, the promotion of com- 
petition, the spelling out of national 
priorities, and a more effective inter- 
national economic policy. The author is 
a man of unusually wide experience in 
government, education and public affairs, 
and he makes many interesting sugges- 
tions, such as those dealing with man- 
agerial problems. He also expresses a 
great many moralistic platitudes which, 
while not inherently objectionable, tend to 
clutter up the book and to blur its essential 
message. 

I think it is desirable that an occasional 
political scientist should depart from the 
modern scholar’s preoccupation with ob- 
jective description and analysis of existing 
institutions and public policies to suggest 
an action program of future change. To 
be sure, Professor Dimock’s suggestions 
regarding ideological parties and the 
cabinet system of responsible government 
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are hardly novel, and in fact quite naive. 
But in any event it is imperative that we 
eschew smugness about the status quo, 
and in this sense Professor Dimock con- 
tributes to the ongoing dialogue which is 
the touchstone of the democratic way of 
life. 
Davin FELLMAN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin - 


FRANK T. LinpMAn and DonALp M. Mc- 
Inryre, Jr. (Eds.). The Mentally Dis- 
abled and the Law. (The Report of the 
American Bar Foundation on the Rights 
of the Mentally Ill.) Pp. xiii, 444. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961. $7.50. 


Mental illness has been one of the 
most persistent concerns of the legislators 
and judges who make our law and of the 
administrators who carry it out. It has 
posed problems of policy not only in the 
well-publicized area of defense from crime, 
but also in the less familiar matters of 
commitment to and release from mental 
hospitals, marital status of the mentally 
ill, and their legal rights to vote, hold 
office, enter into contracts, and dispose of 
property—as in the making of wills. It is 
a sphere in which the traditional legal 
norms have seemed increasingly unsatis- 
factory to lawyers and laymen alike, al- 
though few are able to agree on what 
should be done about it. 

The American Bar Foundation has now 
undertaken a major effort in this field. 
The volume reviewed here is an extensive 
description and analysis of statute law 
governing the rights of the mentally ill in 
all of the American jurisdiction. For the 
most part, the study stays close to the law 
on the books, devoting much space to the 
differences among the states on such mat- 
ters as the definition of the mentally ill, 
whether or not a judicial hearing is re- 
quired, permitted, or prohibited in how 
many states, and the like. Arguments for 
and against each of the policy variations 
are usually given, but they are largely in 
the form of reports as to what various 
commentators have had to say on the 
subject. The policy conclusions given at 
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the .close of each discussion seem to this 
reviewer to be lacking in originality and 
conviction. 

Unless followed up, this study does not 
seem likely to justify the efforts which its 
twenty-one staff members expended on it 
over a five-year period. Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty inheres in the inadequate formula- 
tion. of objectives. If the study had aimed 
at recommending legislative changes, it 
might have taken on the coherency and 
vigor of the. Royal Commission Reports 
or the model codes of the American Law 
Institute. If it had concerned itself with 
how the law works in action—using the 
jurisdictional diversities of statute law as a 
basis for quasi-experimental observation— 
it might have contributed new knowledge 
where it is badly needed. It is to be hoped 
that a promised second volume will be 
able to proceed along one or both of 
these lines. 

RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ- 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Northwestern University 


MICHAEL Orrver (Ed.). . Social Purpose 
for Canada. Pp. xii, 472. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1961. 
$7.95 clothbound; $4.95 paper-bound. 


This rather weighty volume is a high- 
calibre partisan advocacy by some sixteen 
Canadians of established academic, re- 
search, or administrative status. Its parti- 
san nature is admitted, and all contributors 
share a socialistic bias; indeed most of 
them have been associated for some years 
with the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (C.C.F.), which though a minor 
factor in national politics has held power 
in the province of Saskatchewan for al- 
most two decades. These writers may be 
regarded as .the theoretical expositors of 
the new project for a reinvigorated na- 
tional party, the New Democratic party, 
that was formally set on foot a few 
months after the appearance of these 
essays. Americans will be interested in 
observing that an academic or semi- 
academic group in Canada can devote 
themselves openly to political activities of 
an avowedly socialistic type—though there 
is one anonymous essayist-——and can do so 
outside the ambit of the two major parties. 
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The student of Canadian affairs will no 
doubt be interested in seeing how reput- 
able socialists on the North American 
continent treat such issues as the rising 


standard of material wealth—-the essay 


by George Grant; the concentration of 
economic power—the essays of John 
Porter and G. Rosenbluth; deficiencies in 
education and the mass media—those of 
Compton and Porter; and the federal dif- 
ficulties of a biracial country—those of 
Trudeau and Scott. All of these essays 
are informative about the Canadian social 
scene, though to many American readers 
the most significant portions will be those 
showing the reaction to American penetra- 
tion of Canadian industrial enterprise and 
news media and the reappraisal of 
Canada’s participation in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, tthe North 
American Air Defense Command, and 
other international organs—especially in 
McNaught’s essay on foreign policy. 

The student of political parties will un- 
doubtedly be disappointed that the intel- 
lectuals of the C.C.F. should give so little 
attention to an exposition of how the 
new party of 1961 can succeed in becom- 
ing a prime force in Canadian national 
politics. The editor, in an essay on “Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Politics,’ makes some ef- 
fort to explain the past failures, but gives 
little reason to believe that the long at- 
tempted association of farm co-operatives 
and labor unions will become an effective 
combination to attract an adequate num- 
ber of voters and politicians from other 
than the western English provinces. 
Quebec, of course, is the critical area, and 
in the recent general election although the 
New Democratic party doubled the former 
C.C.F. members, they failed completely 
in Quebec where Social Credit profited by 
French revulsion from the two great 
parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives. 

Hucw McDowatr CLOKIE 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Rospert A. Divine. The Illusion of Neu- 
trality. Pp. xi, 370. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962. $6.50. 
The commitment of the United States 

in world affairs is so extensive today that 
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Voices of the past... 
and present... debate 
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THE AMERICAN PAST: Conflicting Interpretations 
of the Great Issues by Sidney Fine and Gerald Saxon Brown, both 
of the University of Michigan 


This source book of opposing opinions on major events in Ameri- 
can history gives the student fresh, vivid insights into our past and 
introduces him to some of the best historical writings of our times. 
The first volume considers 17 major issues before 1865; the second 
volume covers the period from 1865 to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Introductions to each pair of opposing opinions provide neces- 
sary background. 1962, Volume I, 606 pages, $3.50 paperbound; 
Volume IT, 550 pages, $3.50 paperbound. 


RECENT AMERICA: c onflicting Interpretations of the 


Great Issues by Sidney Fine, University of Michigan 


Fourteen basic 20th-century issues are discussed by such eminent 
historians as Bernard DeVoto, John Morton Blum, Arthur S. Link, 
and many others. Students are shown each side of significant ques- 
tions, such as: Who was responsible for the defeat of the League of 
Nations—Wilson or Lodge? The Yalta Agreements—surrender to 
Russia or wartime realism? Each pair of selections is preceded by an 
introduction to supply background material. 1962, 470 pages, $3.25 
paperbound. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: The Voices of Men in 


American Government and Politics edited by Theodore Powell, Pub- 
lic Information Consultant for the Connecticut State Department of 
Education 


How are controversial issues decided in a democracy? Source 
material on a number of cases—first-hand accounts usually by actual 
participants in the controversy—allows students to study various 
problems. Brief non-partisan introductions provide background 
material. All periods of our history are represented, with emphasis 
on recent issues. 1962, 438 pages, $3.25 paperbound. 
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The Sovereign Prerogative 
The Supreme Court and the Quest for Law 


By EuGENE V. Rostow 


This group of essays by the Dean of the Yale üa School states a theory of 
law and a policy for judicial action, and applies them to the work of the 
Supreme Court, criticizing some of its decisions, upholding others. Strongly 
defending the democratic character of judicial review, it stands in sharp 
contrast to recent pronouncements by scholars and judges who deny that 
judges, in Holmes’ phrase exercise the “sovereign prerogative of choice.” 
“Jurisprudence is ordinarily a dull subject. In this book Dean Rostow 
makes it exciting.” —Thurman Arnold. $6.00 


The Public Order of the Oceans 
A Contemporary International Law of the Sea 
By Mvyres S. McDoucar AND Wiruram T. BURKE 


Following a tradition which antedates Grotius, the authors offer a compre- 
hensive survey of the process: of decision by which the general world com- 
munity allocates access to, and authority over, the oceans during times of 
relative peace. Previously published companion books in a series increas- 
ingly influential: Studies in World Public Order by Myres S. McDougal and 
Associates ($15.00); Law and Minimum World Public Order by Myres S. 
McDougal and Florentino P. Feliciano ($12.50). $15.00 
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American Foreign Policy and the Blessings of Liberty 
And Other Essays 


By SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


Gathered together in this volume are seventeen essays on American foreign 
policy and diplomacy written by Samuel Flagg Bemis over the last fifty 
years. In all of the essays, which range over the whole span of American 
history, Mr. Bemis displays the careful research, imaginative reconstruction 
of events, and shrewd interpretation of individual and national motives that 
have made him one of America’s foremost historians. $10.00 


The Theory of Political Coalitions 


By WILLIAM H. RIKER 


In what will no doubt be a controversial book, Mr. Riker uses a mathe- 
matical formulation—the theory of m-person games—to develop a theory of 
coalitions that can be applied to politics. $6.00 


Kinship and Community in Carriacou 
By M. G. SMITH 


This is a study of the kinship system in Carriacou, a tiny island in the 
eastern Caribbean which was abandoned by the Creole elite soon after the 
abolition of slavery in 1838. The ex-slaves, left in isolation, developed a 
society suited to their own needs and the result is a culture, perhaps unique 
in the British West Indies, in which alternative forms of mating, religion, 
economy, and family obligations have been institutionalized and integrated 
with one another. $6.00 
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most, if not all, Americans accept it— 
perhaps grudgingly or even forlornly—as 
the normal role in “the struggle for power 
and peace” in the world arena. Geo- 
graphically this commitment covers not 
only our planet but outer space as’ well. 
Economically this commitment has cost 
billions of dollars in the hope that these 
dollars would inject vitality into many 
less fortunate nations. Méilitarily this 
commitment has meant that America’s 
‘nuclear power, if no longer the “arsenal 
of democracy,” is at least the basis on 
which retaliation, containment, and co- 
existence can be built plausibly. Indeed 
so conscious of these. commitments are 
the American people that the debate—if 
there be such a thing—is not over the 
commitments themselves, or over their 
extent, or even over their form, but rather 
over the recipients—actual and intended— 
predicated, in its simplest terms, on the 
proposition that those not “fer us” are by 
definition “agin us.” It can be said then 
that what is really being challenged is 
the fact that some of the recipients are 


unaligned, while others have declared ` 
themselves to be neutral, and still others. 


are hostile to what are considered to be 
_ American objectives. 

What has been lost sight of is the fact 
that it was only a little more ‘than twenty- 
five years ago that the shoe, so to 
speak, was on the other foot. And it is 
this period that Professor Robert A. 
Divine of the University of Texas has 
covered in his excellent book The Illusion 
of Neutrality. The 1930’s was a time 
when the United States was so involved 
with its home front—depression, unem- 
ployment, and financial catastrophe—that 
it wanted out of the “world crisis brought 
on by Japan and Germany,” and believed 
—-one hopes sincerely if not intelligently— 
that the best way to achieve that goal was 
through neutrality legislation. That, to 
take some liberty with John Donne, no 
nation was an island; that even then the 
“world was too much with us”; and that 
a “wall of neutrality legislation” could be 
no more absolute than, for example, the 
wall of separation between church and 
state or the wall of separation between 
East and West Berlin were facts that 
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could not destroy the illusion of genuine 
neutrality. 

Modestly claiming only the “hope that 
this study will restore a sense of balance 
to the history of the United States in 
the 1930’s,” Professor Divine has achieved 
this and much more. For while the major 
motif is executed in calm, scholarly, and 
unemotional terms on evidence culled di- 
rectly from official sources, files, and 
diaries of the participants, there is also a 
leitmotif that could serve well the student 
of government affairs interested in how, 
despite Bismarck’s admonition, laws are 
made. For clearly emerging is a case 
study showing the interplay of politics and 
policies; the relationship between execu- 
tive and legislature with all its nuances; 
the personalities vying for leadership and 
power; and the failure of some already 
in power to use it effectively. 

One could*take issue on some levels. 
For example, to call the Spanish Civil War 
a “conflict between fascism and com- 
munism” is an oversimplification; the 
Russian aid to the Loyalists to August 
1936 was surely more economic than 
military. And the events and reactions 
abroad require greater coverage in depth 
to make the picture of the era more com- 
plete. But in doing so one is aware that 
one would be asking Professor Divine to 
write some book other than the one he 
did write. And the one he did write 
should be read, discussed, and assayed so 
that in knowing ourselves better we can, 
at the same time, achieve that greater 
understanding and knowledge of and pa- 
tience with other nations, their problems 
and hopes and fears, so vital in forging the 
necessary policies to keep all humanity 
from destruction. Failure will do more 
than add another “irony” to the history 
Reinhold Niebuhr has written about: it 
will deny to Americans the nobility of 
which they are capable. 

BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 

Bertrand Snell Professor of 

Political Science 

Amherst College 


W. C. Nunn. Texas under the Carpet- 
baggers. Pp. 304. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1962. $5.00, 
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The appearance of a volume on Texan 
carpetbaggers invites comparison with 
Charles W. Ramsdell’s Reconstruction in 
Texas, published more than forty years 
ago. The earlier work, a product of the 
Dunning School at Columbia, resembled 
its contemporary studies of state recon- 
struction in shifting sympathies from 
Radicals to conservative white Southerners 
striving to recover home rule. Nunn 
avoids the few unfortunate expressions by 
which Ramsdell permitted irritation to 
reach the surface, but the climate of 
opinion remains essentially the same. In 
Texas under the Carpetbaggers, the author 
narrows the period mainly to the four 
years of Governor Edmund J. Davis’ ad- 
ministration; but unlike Ramsdell, who 
concentrated on political and - military 
themes, he broadens the scope to include 
social and economic history and Indian 
problems. Presentation of political recon- 
struction with its fraudulent elections, 
financial irregularities, and ‘high taxes fol- 
lows the Ramsdell channel, for time has 
not erased the period’s scandals and cor- 
ruption. The account is nevertheless a 
fresh one. The long essay on state police 
is a valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of the Radical state government 
and the problem of bringing outlaws and 
desperadoes to justice. | 

Nunn also delves into national and state 
Indian policies and depredations of In- 
dians on the frontier; but the significant 
contrast in his book Hes in chapters on 
farming, cattle, and mining, on commerce, 
transportation, and industry, and in brief 
surveys of immigration, law enforcement, 
and daily life. If the author had ex- 
panded these subjects into another hun- 
dred pages, the value of his book would 
have been enhanced immeasurably. Social 
life and freedman status suffer most in 
the imbalance. As Nunn indicates, the 
number of Negroes in Texas was greatly 
augmented by the arrival of thousands 
of slaves in the war years, as owners from 
the lower Mississippi Valey moved their 
property across the Sabine to avoid 
absconding and confiscation. | 

The book was a long time in the mak- 
ing. Begun before Ramsdell’s death in 
1942, it was continued under the guidance 
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of Walter P. Webb, but without that his- 
torian’s gift for literary craftsmanship. 
The author has permitted his material to 
master him, and lapse of time has not 
eliminated pedestrianism. Enlivening hu- 
man-interest items are hidden away in 
undigested, overlong quotations from news- 
papers and other contemporary sources. 
Quoted matter, excessive everywhere, 
reaches an extreme in the chapter on 
martial law, where it occupies consider- 
ably more than half the lines. A. con- 
scientious effort to achieve objectivity is 
apparent throughout the book. 
WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
Professor of History 
University of Oregon 


BENJAMIN P. THomas and HaArotp M. 
Hyman. Stanton: The Life and Times 
of Lincoln’s Secretary of War. Pp. 
xvii, 642. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1962. $8.50. 


Edwin McMaster Stanton has been one 
of the least understood statesmen of the 
Civil War period. To be sure, there have 
been biographies of Stanton, but they have 
been either glowingly eulogistic or bitterly 
critical, Edwin Stanton had the faculty 
for arousing warm friendship and intense 
animosity. It is, therefore, not unexpected 
that biographers have failed to be objec- 
tive in presenting him. And there will be 
those who will say that this book is too 
sympathetic toward its subject. Although 
it is true that the authors are generous 
in their treatment of Stanton, this is a 
scholarly study. It is the nearest thing 
to a definitive biography of this highly con- 
troversial figure that has yet been done. 

Born in Steubenville, Ohio, to parents 
with Quaker and Methodist backgrounds, 
Edwin seems always to have been devoid 
of humor. He was an early victim of asthma 
and did not participate in the usual 
rough games of youth. Upon his father’s 
death, this lad of thirteen years shouldered 
unusual responsibilities. Forced to post- 
pone his schooling, Edwin worked at odd 
jobs. He later managed to complete his 
formal training at Kenyon College. Sub- 
sequently, Stanton studied law in a 
lawyer’s office before entering politics as 
a Jacksonian Democrat. TE 
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Stanton, as the authors have shown, 
was a man of sorrow. His wife of only 
a few years died soon after the death 
of one of their children. Eventually he 
found a new companion, Ellen Hutchison, 
a young woman who was fifteen years his 
junior, From Ohio Stanton moved to 
Pittsburgh, where he spent his most fruitful 
years as an attorney. Through hard work, 
Stanton succeeded at corporation law; for 
years he did not actively participate in 
politics. Later, ‘when he found himself 
involved in law cases in which the national 
government was interested, he moved his 
family to Washington to be near his 
work. Stanton served in the cabinets of 
three Presidents. During the last few 
months of Buchanan’s Administration, 
Stanton was Attorney General. As a War 
or Union Democrat, he succeeded Cameron 
as Secretary of War in Lincoln’s cabinet 
and continued to serve under Johnson. 


As Attorney General, Stanton became | 


disgusted with Buchanan’s duplicity, and 
repeatedly revealed information to the 
President’s political enemies in Congress. 
This book refutes the charge that Stanton 
was in sympathy with Southern secession, 
as some earlier biographers have indicated. 
Stanton made many errors in judgment 
during those hectic months, as this book 
shows. He did not believe that war would 
come; if it did come, he contended that it 
would be a short conflict. He predicted 
-that Lincoln’s blundering policy would 
cause disaster. Although Lincoln must 
have known of Stanton’s many bitter re- 
marks about him, the President never 
mentioned them. 

Stanton rendered his greatest service as 
Secretary of War. He reorganized the 
War Department; he kept in close touch 
with the generals in the field; he forced 
government contractors to meet the con- 
ditions of their contracts; and he con- 
tributed much to the security of the na- 
tion. He pressured many into doing his 
bidding, but he knew he could not prod 
Lincoln. The authors show that Stanton’s 
gravest faults as a member of Lincoln’s 
cabinet lay in his relations with the med- 
ical and ordinance organizations during 
the war. He strongly supported Lincoln 
in his save-the-Union policy, but he 
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wished emancipation early and the enlist- 
ment of Negroes in the Union armies. 

Stanton stayed on and on in Johnson’s 
cabinet, although he knew he opposed the 
President and his Administration; even- 
tually the President forcefully ejected him. 
Some have thought that Stanton’s holdout 
was burlesque, but this book says it was 
heroic. Stanton was disgusted when John- 
son was not convicted of impeachment. 
After campaigning for Grant in 1868, 
Stanton refused to seek a place in the new 
cabinet. Named to a vacancy on the 
Supreme Court, Stanton died before the 
Senate confirmed his appointment. 

Much of the research for this study was 
done by Thomas. After his death, Profes- 
sor Hyman completed the research and 
wrote the book. The authors and the 
publisher are to be congratulated upon a 
fine job. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Science 

University of Florida 


SHAW LIVERMORE, JR. The Twilight of 
Federalism: The Disintegration of the 
Federalist Party, 1815-1830. Pp. ix, 
292. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. $6.00. 


This careful and scholarly study, the 
author tells us, “proceeded from the as- 
sumption that Federalists simply could 
not have vanished after the Hartford Con- 
vention” even though the party itself had 
disappeared as a national entity, but that, 
on the contrary, party members must have 
played an active part in the national 
political scene until “the re-emergence of 
a two-party system” after 1829. Federal- 
ists, functioning as such, he asserts, played 
an important part in national political 
life for fifteen years after the close of 
the War of 1812. They “counted heavily 
in many political crises,” particularly as 
they “scrambled to break down the pro- 
scription system” whereby Jeffersonian 
Democrats attempted to ban their hated 
rivals from political ofice holdings, both 
nationally and locally. 

The author not only makes his thesis 
very successfully; he also manages, in the 
process, to develop a variety of extremely 
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interesting interpretations about one or 
another of the major political events of 
the period in question. Thus, after ex- 
amining the evidence, he rejects in part 
the argument of Glover Moore that the 
Federalists deliberately attempted to make 
capital of the Missouri question in order 
to resuscitate their party; he concludes 
instead that Webster, Rufus King, and 
other old Federalists rather used the crisis 
to demonstrate the obsolescence of old 
party labels and the validity of potential 
new political alignments along sectional 
and economic lines, which would thereby 
restore old Federalists to an adequate 
place in the nation’s political life. 
Webster’s celebrated “Greek Address,” 
delivered in the House in 1823, apparently 
had very much the same purpose. 

Particularly interesting is the author’s 
study of the “Webster pledge” prior to 
the election of 1824. The Massachusetts 
Federalist obtained from J. Q. Adams his 
oral assent to a carefully worded letter 
to Henry Warfield, Federalist congressman 
from Maryland, assuring the latter that 
Adams, if elected President, would “by 
some one clear and distinct case” show 
that he had no objection to appointing 
old Federalists to office. This deal, more 
real than the famous “corrupt bargain,” 
played a considerable part in promoting 
Adams to the presidency. But it re- 
mained for Andrew Jackson decisively to 
end the prescription against Federalists 
by taking Taney, McLane, Buchanan, 
Berrien, Tazewell, and others into his 
organization wholesale. And after 1829 
Jackson appointed more old Federalists to 
office than “all his Republican predecessors 
combined,” a point which has interesting 
implications for those who make too 
easy generalizations about Federalist-Whig 
party continuity. 

l ALFRED H. KELLY 

Chairman 

Department of History 

Wayne State University 


Cart C. CurTLER. Greyhounds of the Sea: 
The Story of the American Clipper Ship. 
Pp. xxvii, 592. Second (Revised) 
Edition. Annapolis: United States Naval 
Academy, 1961. $12.50. 
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CARL C. CUTLER. Queens of the Western 
Ocean: The Story of America’s Mail 
and Passenger Sailing Lines. Pp. xxi, 
672. Annapolis: United States Naval 
Academy, 1961. $12.50. 


These companion volumes, handsomely 
bound and beautifully illustrated, tell the 
story of the American clipper and sailing 
packet ships, of the men who sailed them 
and the businessmen who backed them 
and, in part, of the era of pre-Civil War 
America in which these ships flourished. 
Carl C. Cutler, one of America’s leading 
maritime historians, began work on these 
volumes shortly after World War I. He 
was founder of the. Maritime Historical 
Association, which established the antique 
Mystic Seaport of Connecticut: of which 
he was the first curator and where much 
of America’s heritage is preserved in 
tangible form for the use of future gen- 
erations. 

Greyhounds ‘of the Sea became a classic 
in its field shortly. after its original publica- 
tion in 1930. Since that edition has long 
been out of print, students of the field 
will welcome this one, which contains a 
few additions and some minor corrections, 
The book deals with the rise and decline 
of the American clipper ships; the romance 
of their building and information about 
the more famous builders; and the cap- 
tains who sailed them and their race for 
speed on the ocean. The author is not 
merely familiar with the subject but en- 
amored with it and sees it as “epic in 
quality, significance and proportions.” 

Queens of the Western Ocean discusses 
the American packet ships, the men who 
conceived them and made or lost fortunes 
on them, and the captains and seamen who 
drove them through on schedule. The 
distinctive feature of packet ships was 
their introduction into the shipping world 
of “line” service carrying passengers, mail, 
and cargo on fixed schedules between two 
or more ports. American sailing lines, 
roughly nine-tenths of which appeared and 
vanished between 1818—the date when the 
Black Ball Line inaugurated the first 
packet service—and the opening of the 
Civil War, fall into two main classes, 
transatlantic and coastal. There were 
more more than sixty of the former and 
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over five hundred of the latter. Space 
permitted detailed discussion of only the 
coastal lines operating between the eight 
principal east coast and Gulf ports, that is, 
the northern ports of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore and the south- 
ern ports of Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, and New Orleans. The rise and de- 
cline of packet service across the Western 
Ocean, as the North Atlantic was most 
frequently called in earlier years, is also 
fully presented. Three useful chapters 
recounting early maritime development 
pave the way for the more detailed story 
from 1818 to 1860. 

In both volumes, Cutler blends lively 
narrative and able analysis. By the very 
nature of the studies, hundreds of mer- 
chants, builders, and commanders and 
well-nigh countless vessels are involved, 
yet the broad sweep is not lost. The story 
of the clipper and packet ships is presented 
against the larger background of maritime 
history, and the progress of the maritime 
industry is tied up with the larger his- 
tory of the country. 

Greyhounds of the Sea contains sixty- 
three pictures of which eight are in color, 
and Queens of the Western Ocean is il- 
lustrated with sixty-nine pictures of the 
men and their ships. Both have extensive 
appendices, which comprise a third or 
more of each book and include names of 
ships, masters, owners, records made or 
broken, and several sets of ships lines 
and sail plans. 

WILLIAM E. Livezy 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Professor of History 

University of Oklahoma 


Francis PAuL PRUCHA. American Indian 
Policy in the Formative Years: The 
Indian Trade and Intercourse Acts, 
1790—1834. Pp. viii, 303. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962. 
$6.75. 


This reviewer has long suspected that 
most of the historical studies of American 
Indian policy were written as research as- 
signments. They begin with a blueprint 
and end with a completed structure, all 
built in a vacuum and by a happy coinci- 
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dence spanning the exact dates chosen for 
the investigation. This book by Francis 
Paul Prucha of Marquette University is 
different. 

“Indian policy,” he says, “did not spring 
full-blown from some statesman’s brow, 
but rather was a slow growth, developing 
under the press of circumstances and the 
pressures of diverse groups.” In a bril- 
liant introduction he lays down the basic 
conditions. The policy “grew out of the 
given fact that the Indians were here 
when the white man arrived and that their 
presence on the land formed an obstacle 
to the westward advance of the white 
settlers.” It was formulated by the in- 
teraction of two “deep-running and diver- 
gent currents of thought,” official intent 
and frontier hostility. At the same time 
even the officials expected to acquire in 
an orderly way the land the frontier was 
demanding, but to civilize the Indians so 
they could adjust to the dominant society. 

This evaluation is fully supported in 


‘the historical development that follows. 


Preliminary chapters trace the growth of 


_Indian policy during the colonial era and 


the first years of independence, and the 
evolution of administrative machinery. 
The main part of the book is topical: 
the attempt to regulate trade, to prohibit 
the liquor traffic, to expel intruders, to 
control crime, and to civilize and remove 
the Indians. Some of this in spite of 
sound scholarship and good writing tends 
to become repetitious—a dreary catalogue 
of laws openly flouted. The only topic 
with which this reviewer would quarrel is 
the unnatural union of civilization and re- 
moval. The Indians were removed be- 
cause the frontier spirit captured the 
official policy, not to protect their develop- 
ing civilization from white contamination. 
The remarkable advancement that tribes 
like the Choctaw and Cherokee were 
making through this white contact was 
one of the strongest reasons for their 
expulsion. The frontier did not want edu- 
cated Indian farmers permanently settled 
on their land. 

The book appropriately closes with the 
legislation enacted in 1834. By that time 
the pattern had been set. The findings of 
this perceptive study are still relevant. 
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The same forces that operated in each of 
the “Lower 48” are now coming to a 
focus in Alaska. 
ANGIE DEBO 
Marshall 
Oklahoma 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
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JoseErH FRANK. The Beginnings of the 
English Newspaper, 1620-1660. Pp. x, 
384. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $7.75. 


The English newspaper came into exist- 
ence essentially as a phenomenon of the 
Puritan Revolution. After some prelimi- 
nary stirrings, it flourished profusely 
during the 1640’s until the Commonwealth 
government - established a firm control, 
which gave way in turn in 1655 to the 
Protectorate’s narrowly restricted, sub- 
sidized press. Joseph Frank in under- 
taking to tell this complex story has 
assumed a heavy burden. Noticing the 
extensive assistance and subsidies for 
which he gives thanks in the Preface, we 
are tempted to ask what remained for 
him to do, but in fact it was no slight 
task to go through the immense mass of 
papers and contrive a connected narrative. 
He has traced in detail the history of 
an extremely intricate development. The 
numerous papers, rejoicing in similar and 
frequently changing titles, editors, and 
printers, plagiarizing, often concealing 
themselves, and in a great number of 
cases disappearing after a brief life, re- 
mind us of certain atomic particles which 
vanish almost in the instant of their 
creation. 

By his commendable zeal the author 
has been led to concentrate his efforts, 
not altogether successfully, om the thickest 
part of this confused jungle. Perhaps this 
prepossession may account for the odd 
organization of his book. The first ten 
chapters proceed on the analogy of de- 
velopment from birth to maturity. But 
then after the “decline and fall” (Chap- 
ter X), which concerns the suppression 
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of a more or less free press in 1649, the 
analogy collapses and we have four chap- 
ters on the 1650’s. Conceivably Frank 
was thinking primarily in terms of a 
“relatively free” press (p. 175), but the 
conclusion is not written in such terms. 
It must be admitted that it is a relief to 
escape from the thicket with him and turn 
to the more stable, if less free, press of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

In the hurly-burly of the 1640’s and the 
following comparative calm we can per- 
ceive many interesting pictures. The 
newspapers were almost entirely a London 
phenomenon. The Royalist press at Ox- 
ford (pp. 33-34, 58) was the chief excep- 
tion. The more durable organs, such as 
A Perfect Diurnall and The Kingdomes 
Weekly Intelligencer, had substantial cir- 


culations, reaching an estimated peak of 


3,000. From an early date, advertise- 
ments appeared (pp. 146, 172), and 
Marchamont Nedham, after 1655, found 
them, together with his government sub- 
sidy, the means of securing a sizable income 
from his Mercurius Politicus. For a 
time at least there were humorous papers 
(pp. 230, 252), the flavor of which, and 
indeed of all the papers, throws a lurid 
light on the so-called Puritan age. 
CHESTER KIRBY 
Professor of History 
Brown University 


Str Ivor Jennincs. Party Politics, Vol. 


III: The Stuff of Politics. Pp. ix, 492. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962. $8.50. 


With this volume Sir Ivor Jennings, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, completes an examination of the 
structure of British politics inaugurated. 
over a quarter-century ago. His initial 
volumes, Cabinet Government (1936) and 
Parliament (1940), were powerful and im- 
portant works, Unhappily the same can- 
not be said of the recent trilogy on Party 
Politics of which The Stuf of Politics is 
the conclusion, $ 

To Sir Ivor “the stuff of politics con- 
sists of the ideas and prejudices in the 
minds of politicians,” and he proceeds to 
examine a variety of themes—the Whig 
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Death in the Forest 


The Story of the Katyn Forest Massacre 
BY J. K. ZAWODNY 


A chilling, brilliantly reported analysis of the infamous World War IJ annihbila- 
tion of fifteen-thousand Polish prisoners-of-war and the mysterious reasons 
why, after 20 years, an official conclusion of the case has never been reached. 
The case has long been a point of international intrigue and investigation, 
leaving in its wake additional deaths, ruined military and political careers and 
unexplained high-level suppression of facts from all sides—British and Ameri- 
can, as well as Russian and German. Death in the Forest is the first, objective 
answer to why and by whom these men were murdered. 


264 pp. October 26, 1962 $6.50 


East Central Europe and the World: 


Developments in the Post-Stalin Era 
EDITED BY STEPHEN D. KERTESZ 


Internationally known specialists in East Central Europe examine domestic 
and foreign policy changes in this area since the death of Stalin. This book is 
especially interesting now in view of the developments in the Communists’ 
re-evaluation of Stalin’s place in history and their interpretation and applica- 
tion of communist doctrines. 


350 pp. June, 1962 $6.50 


COMING SOON... 
Chile and the United States, 1880-1962 


The Emergence of Chile’s Social Crisis and the 
Challenge to United States Diplomacy 


BY FREDRICK B. PIKE 


The mounting Anti-United Statesism observable on many fronts in Chile, the 
strong possibility of a Communist or Marxist administration, and the likely 
effects of President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress are the critical issues 
emphasized here against their historical setting. The basis 
of United States-Latin American tension is nowhere so 
thoroughly analyzed as in this volume by Prof. Pike. 


520 pp. January 15, 1963 $7.50 
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important new LIPPINCOTT books 





A penetrating examination of America’s radical right 
by the author of Don't Let Them Scare You: The Life 


Th Si h and Times of Elmer Davis. Tracing the development of 
e oixt this Sixth Column, as he calls the super-patriots, the 
Column author discusses their past history, present influence, 


and potenial from 1919 to 1962 in this topical and 


by Roger Burlingame 


The texts of key speeches and discussions afford a 
front-row seat at one of the most remarkable politi- 
cal gatherings of modern history. The incisive com- 
mentary by Harry Schwartz brings out the signifi- 
cance and immediacy of these documents. 


$6.50 


Social 


controversial book. $4.95 





Russia 


Enters the 
1960's 


A Documentary Report on 

the 22nd Congress of the 

Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union 


Edited with a commentary by 


Harry Schwartz 


New York Times Expert on 
Soviet Affairs 


matat at a a a E a a 


In a really fresh and provocative approach to the crucial ethical 


Ethics problems confronting the individual in today's democracy, the 


author continues the discussion of liberty initiated by Mill, Rous- 


by seau and Kant; investigates conflicting theories of social order 
Robert T. Harris and equality; and explores the questions of choice and conflict 





that face every thoughtful individual in a liberal democracy. 


$7.95 





An objective study of the modern politi- 
cal history of the Middle East in the light 
of its gradual evolution over 5000 years, 
from the pre-Islamic epoch to today’s era 
of radical political change and transi- 
tion. Maps halftones, bibliography. 

$8.75 


At all bookstores 


Politica! Evolution. 
of the Middle East 


by William Spencer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY e Good Books Since 1792 e Phila. e New York 
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constitution, the Church, liberty and 
liberties, nationalism, imperialism, Ire- 
land, free trade and protection, the Wel- 
fare State, and British socialism—which 
have been the public issues in English 
life from the sixteenth century to the 
present. Over these matters politicians 
have argued, and on these questions po- 
litical groups have taken sides and the 
press has sought to mold opinion. And 
although Sir Ivor’s treatment is uneven 
in quality, certain chapters—notably 
those on imperialism and British social- 
ism—are perceptive and illuminating. 

But the essential question arises: Is this 
“the stuff of politics?” Even when at his 
best, Sir Ivor fails to show how these 
issues influenced the character of political 
parties or inspired individuals and groups 
to action. His analysis does not lead to 
any conclusions; he makes no attempt, 
for example, to show the complexity, in 
terms of political action, of the inter- 
relation of these themes. He has not 
shown us how party organization takes 
form, how party position on issues is 
established, how parties achieve results— 
in short, the manner in which party has 
proved to be useful and even necessary 
in constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment. i 

This book will reveal even to the 
skeptic that a little social science is not 
necessarily a dangerous thing. What is 
missing from Sir Ivor’s treatment of po- 
litical ideas is a formula, no matter how 
tentative, for suggesting the relation 
between principle and prejudice, and 
between thought and action, in groups 
organized politically to achieve goals in 
society. What is missing, furthermore, 
is a technique for interpreting the role 
of the individual in group action and for 
retracing the path to party leadership. 
‘Interpretations of political conduct now 
being advanced by students of history 
and students of government should be 
tested and illustrated in just the kind of 
historical context Sir Ivor provides. But 
his approach to the study of politics has 
left him behind. 

ÅLFRED F. HAvIGHURST 
Professor of History 
Amherst College 
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W. O. HENDERSON. The Industrial Revo- 
lution in Europe: Germany, France, 
Russia, 1815-1914. -Pp. ix, 288. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1961. $6.00. 
Although this book is fairly short, it 

conveys an ‘impressive mass of informa- 
tion. Of the three national sections the 
French is much the longest, occupying 
more than half of the text, and it is per- 
haps the most successful. The section 
on Germany suffers a little from being so 
condensed; nevertheless, that on Russia, 
though shorter still, is more readable. 
The short introductory chapter discusses 
theories of economic growth and factors 
which infiuence its beginnings and its 
fluctuations, The chapter on the genesis 
of the industrial: revolution in France 
and Germany goes, as it should, well back 
into the eighteenth century. The matter 
of the book is enormously informative 
and covers developments in finance, bank- 
ing, state intervention, and labor condi- 
tions, as well as the developments in 
different industrial processes. 

When an author has so much factual 
materjal to present, representing so great 
an amount of research, he is faced with 
difficult decisions about his methods. Dr. 
Henderson has evidently decided to keep 
his text free of annotations regarding 
sources. The almost complete absence of 
footnotes has obvious advantages, but it 
also means that the reader just gets the 
finished product, and has no sense of 
accompanying the author in his enterprise 
of research. It would have been very 
useful if there could have been some 
indication of the nature, extent, and reli- 
ability of the whole mass of sources of in- 
formation, including contemporary sources, 
and if these sources could have been related 
to the text. There is indeed a thirteen- 
page bibliography, but it is arranged just 
as five lists of books and articles, one list 
for each country studied, one of general 
works, and one of special topics; each list 
is arranged in alphabetical order of 
authors. l 

Another problem of method concerns 
the use of figures. Statistical tables have 
been avoided, and the result is that there 
are inevitably many figures scattered 
through the text. The method has the 
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advantage that it enables the author to 
select the-most significant indications of 
change and development—for example, 
the output of the upper Loire coalfield 
rose from 1.6 million tons in 1852 to 3.2 
million tons in 1870. Figures presented 
in this way are rather isolated, and al- 
though there are frequent comparisons of 
‘one date with another, or of one country 
with another, the comparisons are still 
perhaps less meaningful than they would 
be if much larger masses of figures could 
have been before the reader at the same 
time in the form of tables or graphs. 
There are nine maps at the end of the 
text, but they are neither particularly 
useful nor imaginatively arranged. How- 
ever, it would be unfair to complain too 
much of omissions. Within the limits 
of space, the book succeeds very well in 
presenting a balanced picture’ of industrial 
development. l 
PETER A. BROMHEAD 
Senior Lecturer in Politics 
University of Durham 


J. H. Hexter. Reappraisals in History. 
Pp. xxi, 214. Evanston, Ill.: North- 
western University Press, 1961. No 
price, 


These eight essays, written over a 
twenty year period, represent, in the main, 
Professor Hexter’s contributions to the 
revolution in historical thought over the 
economic interpretation of: history and 
relativism “which is taking place in our 
time. All but one essay and a personal 
postscript have been published in leading 
scholarly journals some of which rejected 
one or another of the essays at the time 
of writing, but would gladly accept them 
today. Such has been the change in the 
climate of opinion. Most of the reap- 
praisals in this book are of the dissenting 
kind. They are the result of much re- 
search and contemplation and illustrate 
that the only proper approach to a study 
of historical conflict and breakdown is the 
exact study of all sources of disagreement 
and discontinuity of every opposition and 
interest. l 

Professor Hexter takes issue with Pol- 
lard’s Factors in Modern History, espe- 
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cially those treating the rise of the middle 
class and the growth of national states. 
According to Hexter, the rise of the 
middle class cannot be pushed backward 
into the seventeenth century, but must 
be referred to the nineteenth. Up to that 
time the “land” was the most important 
political force. Furthermore, the gentry 
who came to Parliament were becoming 
increasingly well-educated, and the intel- 
ligentsia, from Elizabeth on, was con- 
tained in the ruling segment. Thus the 
issues of the Civil War are more apt 
to be in the realm of ideas rather than in 
strife among the sociological classes. 

In the much discussed essay, “Storm 
over the Gentry,’ which appeared in 
Encounter, Hexter disagrees strongly with 
Tawney’s theory about the’ political sig- 
nificance of the rise of the gentry during 
the Civil War and somewhat less with 
Trevor-Roper’s contention that the decline 
of the “mere” gentry led to their loss of 
political power during the same period. 
Obviously they cannot both be right, but 
they can both be in error. According to 
Hexter the changing status of the gentry 
was related not so much to the- “price 
revolution,” as to a lag in time after the 
great magnates lost political power with 
the disbanding of the armed retainers but 
before they regained power by command- 
ing votes in Parliament from the rotten 
and pocket boroughs which they con- 
trolled. Into this temporary political 
vacuum poured the country gentry, and 
this group organized itself to oppose the 
activities of the King under that “sub- 
stantial squire, a House of Commons 
man, John Pym” (p. 148). 

The essays dealing with historiography 
and historical method contain much sound 
advice for historians both young and old. 
The study “The Problem of the Presby- 
terian Independents” provides a good ex- 
ample of Hexter’s method of dealing with 
social history, especially his concern about 
the right use of language, which he con- 
siders: to be one of the most frustrating 
problems in writing history. 

Professor Hexter himself uses language 
well, Although his Reappraisals in His- 
tory will undoubtedly be  reappraised, 
these essays are generally of real signifi- 
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cance. They should be studied by all who 
are interested in Tudor-Stuart history. 
Jonn J. Murray 
Chairman and Professor 
Department of History 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 
Jowa 


C. A. Macartney and A. W. PALMER. 
Independent Eastern Europe: A His- 
tory. Pp. vii, 499. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1962. $12.00. 


For the purposes of this volume, east- , 


ern Europe is actually middle-eastern 
Europe, often called the mid-zone or 
Inter-Marium of Europe. It is the all 
too often neglected, but pregnant with 
wars and greatness, no man’s land between 
the Germans and the Russians, long 
coveted and still coveted today by both 
of the latter, long menaced and for cen- 
turies enslaved in part by the Turks. 
Here are to be found more than a hun- 
dred and fifteen million souls, mostly of 
Slavic race: Czechs, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Slovaks, Serbians, Croatians, Slovenians, 
Bulgarians, Macedonians, Carpatho-Ru- 
thenians and Lusatians—the last not men- 
tioned, though they are a key group, at 
present ardently wooed by Germans and 
Russians, Poles and Czechs alike—with 
three Finno-Ugric and two Baltic groups— 
Finns, Estonians, Hungarians, and Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians respectively—besides the 
Illyrian Albanians and the mixed Latino- 
Slavic Rumanians. In addition to- these, 
who are commonly accepted as the mid- 
zone folk, the authors include in their sur- 
vey here, though not fully, Greece, Austria 
and Turkey, as being too involved in the 
mid-zone drama to be left out. 

From 1918 to 1941, at one time or an- 
other, and for a long or short period, all 
the peoples to be found in this region, 
where only the rivers and mountains do 
not change, were free and independent, 
each within a national state of its very 
own, or in one in which it was a free and 
equal partner with its close kin. Poles, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Albanians, Finns, 
Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians and Hun- 
garians possessed their own national state, 
some for the first time in history; while 
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the Czechs and Slovaks shared the 
state of Czecho-Slovakia, and the Serbs, 
Croatians, and Slovenes, together with the 
Macedonians, Yugoslavia. As for the 
Ukrainians, statehood was for them a 
matter almost of moments, since for most 
of the period of free mid-Europe they 
performed the role of a great Trojan 
horse within the Polish Republic. In the 
volume under review we have the record 
of how independence and statehood were 
won then, in 1941 and after, lost and, inci- 
dentally, also the record of how illusory, 
in many cases, was the freedom and 
equality—actually often but a promise on 
paper, a record clear indeed in the case 
of Slovaks and Croatians, where again we 
have Trojan horses at work. 

The authors call their work “a history,” 
and it is, if by history we mean the story 
of wars, politics, and diplomacy. If this 
is all history is, then this is a good book. 
All of the monographs and all of- the 
detailed studies on the area written with 
earnest care between 1918 and the present 
have been gone over with a fine-tooth 
comb; all of the homework in the three 
fields of war, politics, and diplomacy has 
been done, and here is the record-~as 
clearly as could be done with so involved 
a story—written down. And so we are 


obliged to say that this is a necessary 


reference work on the period and the 
people. Libraries will have to buy it; 
teachers will have to use it if they wish 
to check quickly and handily on the hun- 
dreds and thousands of moves that took 
place on the mid-zone checkerboard from 
the day of Kara George’s first cracking 
of one imperial monolith in 1804 to the 
return of tyranny in 1941. 

But what of the student seeking the 
true history of the mid-zone of Europe? 
He will hardly be able to force himself 
to read this sickening record of deceit, 
double-dealing, and betrayal—and, worst 
of all, the record of how one national 
group, itself emancipated, would proceed 
at once to visit on its minorities or 
smaller neighbors the identical Herrenvolk 
despotism another so-called Herrenvolk 
had previously inflicted upon it. We have 
one recently emancipated national group 
combining with the Herrenvolk against a 
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neighboring small state, as Hungary and 
Poland joined ranks with Germany in a 
Delenda est Czecho-Slovakia act. No 
one, it seems, ever learns, and so the story 
as'told here is sordid indeed. 

Actually, this snake’s-eye view of mid- 
Europe is not at all the “history” of this 
region in the period of its emancipation 
and freedom. It is but a piece of the 
picture. 
and moving drama that shook these peo- 
ples free and gave them, if but briefly, 
the priceless boon of freedom and state- 
hood, we have to seek beyond the bounds 
of this one-sided record. There are no 
people in this volume, and no heroic 
figures. Yet there were people in mid- 
Europe in those years, people who are the 
hope of the world today, as they resist 
the subtle tyranny of the present. And 
there were heroic figures—Botev for the 
Bulgarians, Strossmayer for the Croatians, 
Masaryk for the Czechs—figures upon 
whose memory in some future age a na- 
tion will build itself anew. And think 
of the part poetry played in the great 
drama of emancipation—the epic songs of 
the Serbians, the Kalevala of the Finns. 
Think of the role of the mystic and 
dreamer—Vydunas in Lithuania; of the 
power of a saintly kings memory— 
Stephen in Hungary. ‘Think of the role 
of music—the heroic operas of Smetana. 
This is history, too, but there is none of 
it in this volume. 

Still this is a good reference book as 
far as it goes. There are a few in- 
consistencies in spelling—Sumadija and 
Shumadiya for the region that produced 
Kara George, Posnania and Poznania— 
and of capitalization—Janissaries, janis- 
saries. And sometimes Czechoslovakia is 
written this way, sometimes Czecho- 
Slovakia, but this may be on purpose. 
These small slips, and others, are hardly 
to be wondered at, however, in a work so 
difficult as this, where the task faced is 
that of “putting a shape on almost limit- 
less complexity.” 

= MARION Moore COLEMAN 

Lecturer in Comparative’ Cultures 

Alliance College 

Cambridge Springs 

Pennsylvania 


For the full history of the great 
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STEPHEN D. Kertesz (Ed.). East Cen- 
tral Europe and the World: Develop- 
ments in the Post-Stalin Era. Pp. x, 
386. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1962. $6.50. 


This is, indeed, a volume which cannot 
be too highly praised for some of its 
features, but which, at the same time, can 
be criticized for some of its weaknesses. 
The most valuable aspect of this publica- 
tion is the fact that it is the latest and 
most systematic survey of the history of 
Central-Eastern Europe after Stalin which, 
in contrast to most books dealing with 
this region, also covers the Baltic states, 
East Germany, Finland, and Austria— 
the nations seldom found in similar 
volumes. In this respect, the presenta- 
tion is a veritable encyclopaedia, a refet- 
ence work which will be found indispens- 
able by all students of the area, who will 
be thankful to the following contributors 
for giving us so much material on their 
specific topics: Karlis Kalnins (Baltic 
states); Ivo Duchacek (Czechoslovakia) ; 
Milorad Drachkovitch (Yugoslavia); L. 
A. D. Dellin (Bulgaria); Stavro Skendi 
(Albania); Jan Wszelaki (the area’s 
economy); Robert F. Byrnes (American 
and West European policy); Joseph L. 
Sutton (Red China); John H. Wuorinen 
(Finland); Oscar Halecki (Poland); R. 
John Rath (Austria); Stephen Fischer- 
Galati (Rumania); Karl Thalheim (East 
Germany); and Stephen D. Kertesz 
(Hungary). 

Yet, the product has some glaring weak 
spots in its treatment and coverage. In 
spite of the mountains of material, there 
is hardly any analysis here, and the 
reader, after plowing through the his- 
torical surveys, will get hardly any im- 
pression of underlying trends and cross- 
currents—in spite of Kertesz? contribu- 
tion in this direction in his introductory 
chapter, “Another Five Years.” There 
are numerous passages which handle the 
same problems; for instance, each chap- 
ter on Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia treats of the 
economic developments, but there is also 
a chapter on “Economic Developments in 
East Central Europe, 1954-1961” by Jan 
Wszelaki. On the other hand, some defi- 
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nite problems peculiar to this area are 
hardly mentioned or go unnoticed; spe- 
cifically, the minorities’ difficulties are 
disposed of, in the Index, by referring to 
South Tyrol, and Macedonia, that eternal 
football in the game of power politics, is 
nonexistent, as far as the Index is con- 
cerned. We would also be happier if 
we had here a more detailed treatment 
of the role played by underground and 
exile movements in the politics of the 
area—although brief references to Radio 
Free Europe can be found on pages 144, 
166, 260, and 368. Some chapters have 
numerous and others only a few refer- 
ences; some references are to primary and 
native sources, and others to unimportant 
secondary sources. Hence a systematic 
and substantial bibliography would have 
strengthened the whole work enormously. 
And some individual contributions—such 
as those of Kertesz and Dellin—out- 
weigh the collective merit of the whole 
work. All in all, then, it is an extremely 
useful work—but within certain limits 
only. 
JoserH S. Roucex 
Chairman and Professor 
Departments of Political 
Science and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


GreorcE W. Horrman and Frep WARNER 
Neat. Yugoslavia and the New Com- 
munism. Pp. xvi, 546. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962. $8.00. 


This book is a sympathetic but cau- 
tiously balanced analysis of Yugoslav 
society. The authors emphasize the dif- 
ficulties involved in drawing conclusions 
about the subject, and some of the events 
of the past few months, notably Yugo- 
slavia’s renewed economic difficulties and 
signs of tighter political control, show that 
their caution is justified. Parts I through 
III deal with the history and cultural 
background of Yugoslavia and Parts IV 
through VI with Titoism as a system, its 
international impact and political influence. 
The second half of the book is consider- 
ably more valuable than the first, its best 
- sections being those on the theoretical 
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base of “liberal communism” and the func- 
tioning of the political system. 

The authors present a positive view of 
Yugoslavia’s internal progress and foreign 
policy since the Cominform dispute of 
1948. “The successes achieved by the 
regime, material or otherwise” and the 
“continued independence of the country 
stand out as the most persistent factors.” 
Politically, the authors think, “guided 
democracy” is a term “not entirely in- 
applicable” to Yugoslavia, which they 
further describe as a “dictatorship with 
certain elements of democracy and per- 
sonal freedom.” The system, however, 
does not tolerate organized political op- 
position, parties, or intermediary political 
structures. In the field of foreign policy, 
the study suggests, Yugoslavia will re- 
main independent even if not always 
friendly to the West. 

While it is easy to concur with these 
conclusions, one should enter a note of 
further caution concerning “liberal com- 
munism” and Yugoslav foreign policy. 
Titoism, a typical cold-war product, has 
not yet developed into a stable system. 
For years to come, the. country’s foreign 
as well as domestic policies will keep fol- 
lowing an erratic course, depending on 
internal economic conditions and fluctua- 
tions in the world balance of power. The 
authors slightly overestimate the impact 
of Titoism abroad. In spite of close ties 
with Tito, Nehru’s and Nasser’s domestic 
political ideas show little resemblance to 
“liberal communism.” In Hungary, it 
was so feeble that it could not turn the 
tide of the popular movement in 1956. 
And as the authors, too, recognize, in 
Poland Titoism has largely been tactical 
and not ideological. 

The questions that Titoism raises for 
American foreign policy are not new, but 
still relevant. The authors suggest that a 
line should be drawn between communism 
and expansionist totalitarianism and that 
Yugoslavia should be supported as an ally 
against the latter. But beyond the es- 
sential pragmatism of this argument 
several questions remain unanswered. How 
much moral support shall we give Titoist 
Yugoslavia? Is the political substance of 
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dictatorship changed merely by its acting 
in terms of “popular” and “progressive” 
symbols? 

ANDREW C. JANOS 
Research Associate een 
Center of International Studie 
Princeton University 


HARRISON E. SALISBURY. Moscow Journal: 
The End of Stalin. Pp. 449. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961, 
$6.95. 

The “End of Stalin” came suddenly and 
appropriately in the midst of official fan- 
fare over an officially fabricated ‘doctors’ 
plot” and sporadic purges of Party and 
government officials in an atmosphere 
poisoned by antisemitism, exhortations 
for vigilance against foreign spies and 
saboteurs, and boasting over the Soviet 
progress in weaponry, economic growth, 
and the national power of the Communist- 
ruled socialist commonwealth. The Moscow 
Journal is not a history of the Soviet 
‘Union during the five years before Stalin’s 
death, but a series of comments by an ex- 
perienced reporter on the Soviet scene, 
along with his dispatches filed for the 
New York Times, including those the 
censors killed and those parts which they 
cut from the dispatches they passed. The 
Soviet censors seemed to be concerned 
about two things: first, to protect them- 
selves against being charged with being 
too lenient and thus aiding the enemy, 
and, second, to make the reporter an 
unwilling accessory in the creation of a 
favorable picture of the situation in the 
Soviet Union. l 

Mr. Salisbury writes in his introduction 
that if his journal has virtue “at lies in 
the pattern which is disclosed of the unity 
of Soviet practice and Russian habit; the 
persistence with which specific tendencies 
in policy emerge again and again.” There 
is, indeed, much evidence in this book and 
elsewhere to support the notion that Soviet 
Communists are really Russians under 
their Marxist skins. The late Autocrat 
of all the Communists, like the Autocrats 
of all the Russias, was surrounded by a 
court of henchmen and eager servents 
whom the press described as Stalin’s 
“closest comrades in arms.” This “sum- 
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mit” of the ruling Party, in the midst of 
its rivalries, intrigues, secretiveness, and 
pursuit of personal power, vigorously 
propagated the theory that the omniscient 
and beneficent: Autocrat advanced the 
people’s interests in all matters except 
when betrayed by trusted servants or 
frustrated by deviationists and the spies 
and wreckers employed by the enemies of 
peace and progress. 

Mr. Salisbury. describes the increasing 
isolation of the Soviet Autocrat and his 
“closest comrades in arms” from the 
Party, as well as from the people in 
general, and with this isolation the en- 
largement of the role and power of the ~ 


‘secret police and the security forces. He 


speculates that “the Party is becoming an 
instrument of the state rather than vice 
versa” and that eventually “the Party will 
wither away into an appendage of the 
state, long before any withering away of 
the state itself.” This seemed to be the 
trend before Stalin’s death, but the strug- 
gle over the succession seems to have in- 
terrupted that trend. 

The Party and the public had accepted 
Malenkov as the heir apparent, and on 
Stalin’s death he became head of the 
state and head of the Party. Whether 
Malenkov chose or was forced by his 
ambitious comrades to resign as head of 
the Party is not known, but neither the 
premiership, which he retained for a few 
months; nor Stalin’s blessing, which prob- 
ably did him no good, was enough to 
keep him in Stalin’s shoes. Those shoes, 
as we now know from the events that 
occurred after. Mr. Salisbury left the 
Soviet Union, were put on by the man 
who succeeded to the position as head 
of the Party which Malenkov held so 
briefly and Stalin held for so long. 


H. H. FISHER 
Mills College 
Oakland 
California 
Nicwotas VAKAR. Tke Taproot of 


Soviet Society. Pp. xiii, 204. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1962. $4.75. 
Essentially, this interesting and original 
study represents an attempt to account 
for major features of Soviet society by ~ 
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UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM, Second Edition 
By John A. Armstrong 


First published in 1955, this revised edition of Professor Armstrong’s greatly re- 
spected work analytically examines the Ukrainian nationalist movement from 
World War II through the postwar years to the present. The author has brought 
up-to-date a story dramatic in its own right and one which affords the reader a 
unique view into the Soviet Union. 


January 10 $7.50 


THE SICKLE UNDER THE HAMMER: The Russian Socialist 


Revolutionaries in the Early Months of 
Soviet Rule 


By Oliver Henry Radkey 


Bringing to a conclusion a definitive study of the Russian Socialist Revolutionary 
Party, this work goes far to explain the paradox of the seizure and retention of 
power in a primarily peasant, rural land by the Bolsheviks, a proletarian, urban 
party. Written in a vigorous style, this authoritatively documented volume rounds 
out a major contribution to modern Russian history. . 


January 14 544 pages $9.75 


THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND 
By Herbert H. Kaplan 


The first book-length study of the first partition of Poland to appear in a century, 
this work is a fascinating assessment of the complex and subtle diplomacy of 
eighteenth-century Europe. An extensive bibliography draws heavily on archival 
and primary material, much of which has been unavailable in English until now. 


240 pages $5.00 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 


By Rush Welter 


In this challenging reappraisal of our traditional belief in universal education Pro- 
fessor Welter traces the political aspects of American educational theory. He 
argues that the campaign for education at public expense eventuated in a social 
theory that equated democracy with minimal government and maximal education, 
and that writers of every political persuasion have relied upon forms of education 
to serve their political and social purposes. 


488 pages $8.50 
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THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA tells how the Communists-came 
to power in China and what they have 
done since they took control of the gov- 
ernment and people on the mainland. By 
Claude A. Buss. 


WORLD COMMUNISM: KEY 

DOCUMENTARY MATERIAL pre- 

sents theory and historical practice of the 

international Communist movement 

Poh relevant documents. By Sidney 
ook. 


ISLAM AND THE WEST: A HIS- 
TORICAL CULTURAL SURVEY 
sums up the high points in the history of 
the cultural interrelationship between the 
world of Islam and Christendom. By 
Philip K. Hitti. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH is a 
history of the Church in. the Middle 
Ages from 400 to 1500 A.D. By Roland 
H. Bainton. 


THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES examines 
the history of the third-party movements 
in the United States and the impact upon 
the major parties and political system. 


- By William B. Hesseltine. 


THE IDEA OF RACIALISM: ITS 
MEANING AND HISTORY gives 
attention to two facets of racialism-—the 
great amount of irrationality and scien- 
tific fallacy; and much scholarly research 
on race. By Louis L. Snyder. 


Searchlights tor ‘62 
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by J. Warren Nystrom and Peter Malof 
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by Earl Parker Hanson 
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by Harold Leland Goodwin 
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tracing them to the peasant culture of 
prerevolutionary Russia. Like other sin- 
gle-factor interpretations, this one has its 
limits, However, the book is full of in- 
sights and serves as an extremely useful 


corrective to attempts to explain the - 


Soviet system by the concept of “total- 
itarlanism” or by reference to Marxist 
doctrine. Vakar’s approach is primarily 
institutional. From the Russian peasant 
family and the Russian peasant village, 
as well as from the peculiar mixture of 
superstition and ritual so prominent in 
peasant religious belief, Vakar derives such 
aspects of the Soviet system as political 
monolithism and the domination of an 
official ideology over intellectual life. For 
example, he finds that the extreme degree 
of surveillance exercised by the Soviet 
government over the individual citizen can 
be better explained with reference to the 
control exercised by the head of the 
family in old Russia over all of the mem- 
bers of the family than with reference to 
considerations of national security. Along 
somewhat similar lines, he views “Marx- 
ism-Leninism” as a kind of magic, some- 
what like peasant religion, rather than as 
a system of social-science analysis. 
Although Professor Vakar does not 
organize his study primarily in terms of 
the concept of “underdevelopment,” in 
many ways his study is devoted to the 
effects of Russian technological and organ- 


izational backwardness vis-a-vis the in- 


dustrially advanced nations of western 
Europe. In this connection, he has some 
shrewd observations on the prerevolution- 
ary Russian and Soviet tendency to ‘de- 
preciate Western achievements and to 
exalt those of Russia. Also, Vakar makes 
penetrating observations regarding the af- 
finity between the point of view of the 
Russian radical intelligentsia and that of 
the bolsheviks, and he traces the mentality 
of the radical intelligentsia to its “medi- 
eval” pattern of thinking. While this 
interpretation is borrowed, in large part, 
from that of Nicholas Berdyaev, Vakar, 
like Paul Milyukov, regards the difference 
between the outlook of Russian intel- 
lectuals and those of western Europe as 
rooted not in national character or cultural 
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differences, but in a difference of stages of 


socioeconomic development. Like Milyu- 
kov in some of his later writings, Vakar 
is cautiously optimistic about the future 
of Soviet society. He sees in the develop- 
ment of urbanization, in the increasing 
differentiation of social roles, and, . gen- 
erally, in the increasing complexity of the 
Soviet industrial society the source of 
manifold demands for more freedom and 
rationality. On the subject of social 
trends, Vakar offers interesting observa- 
tions regarding the attitude of Soviet 
youth and regarding the social and po- 
litical role of Soviet writers. 

A book dealing with a subject as vast 
as the one that Vakar has tackled, and 
in relatively short compass, is bound to be 
somewhat impressionistic. Vakar makes 
no systematic, explicit analysis of the 
Soviet social or political system. He 
tends to assume agreement regarding the 
Soviet system and devotes his major at- 
tention to “explaining” it in the fashion 
suggested above. Certainly there are 
many gaps in the structure of his analysis 
and in the body of evidence amassed to 
support it. For example, it is highly 
dubious whether the Communist party is 
really a party of “kulaks.” It would be 
interesting, however, to attempt to test 
this hypothesis. While specialists will 
quarrel with almost everything that Pro- 
fesor Vakar has written, both specialists 
and general readers will find this work 
provocative and stimulating. 

FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 

Professor of Political Science 

Yale University 


Ivar Spector. The First Russian Revolu- 
tion: Its Impact on Asia. Pp. viii, 180. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1962. $1.95. 


This book deals with the impact of the 
Russian Revolution of 1905 on Asian 
nationalist movements, with separate chap- 
ters devoted to developments in Iran, the 
Ottoman Empire, China, and India. It 
is the author’s thesis that these move- 
ments have had much more in common 
with the Russian Revolution of 1905 than 
with the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
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The Revolution of 1905, according to 
the author, was national in scope; it 
emphasized political freedom and con- 
stitutional government, whereas the Bol- 
shevik Revolution stressed social trans- 
formation and called for dictatorship of 
one class and one party. Furthermore, the 
real strength of the 1905 Revolution lay 
in its absence of any Messianic zeal to 
disseminate its ideas abroad. 

Following his detailed studies of na- 
tionalist movements in these various 
countries in the years following 1905, the 
author arrives at the following conclusions. 
(1) “All these revolutions were initiated 


and led by the intellegentsia of the upper’ 


and middle classes. . . . there was no 
proletarian leadership, except as a minor 
auxiliary force” (p. 110). (2) The re- 
sults of the Revolution of 1905 in Russia 
and similar movements in the other coun- 
tries discussed indicate “that where auto- 
cratic governments exist, political revolu- 
tion, even if successful, is not enough. 
Social changes should accompany political 
transformation” (p. 110). (3) Muslim 
religious leaders were in the vanguard in 
opposing “entrenched autocratic misrule” 
and in attempting to re-establish social 
justice; in both Turkey and Iran “they 
provided a real deterrent to the emergence 
of extreme radical movements, such as 
occurred in Russia” (p. 111). 

As in numerous areas of policy, Soviet 
interpretation of the 1905 Revolution has 
been subject to many shifts. In earlier 


years, according to the author, Soviet. 


writers, with a few exceptions, conceded 
that it was essentially a bourgeois demo- 
cratic rather than a Party Revolution; 
that the leadership was not Bolshevik; and 
that it should be labeled a failure. Years 
later it was realized that the Revolution of 
1905 had a stronger appeal for Asians 
than did the Revolution of 1917. Accord- 
ingly, the Soviets claimed it as their own, 
as an integral part of the October Revolu- 
tion, and now encourage revolutions of the 
1905 rather than the 1917 type. 

The book includes three appendixes: (1) 
the petition of the workers and residents 
of St. Petersburg to Nicholas JI, January 
9, 1905; (2) an article by M. Pavlovitch 
on the Revolution of 1905; and (3) The 
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Manifesto of October 17—30, 1905. There 
is also an eleven-page bibliography. 
CHARLES P. WHITE 
Professor of Finance 
University of Tennessee 


ROBERT A, KILMARX. A History of Soviet 
Air Power. Pp. vii, 359. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $7.50. 


The organizational and institutional his- 
tory of Soviet military aviation has in 
general been well presented in this volume. 
Development of aviation technology is sur- 
veyed, and questions of strength, composi- 
tion, and training of the air forces are all 
included. Strategy and doctrine are least 
well covered. Especially in this con- 
nection, a more thorough exploitation of 
available Soviet military publications 
would have been rewarding. The account 
of World War II, of great importance in 
a history of Soviet air power, seems 
underplayed in a surprisingly brief sum- 
mary. But these observations’ are only 
reservations on an endorsement of the 
author’s prodigious and diligent research 
and study. 

The context of general Soviet policy 
underlying the discussion is disputable. 
The author states that “war retains its 
role as the ‘locomotive of history’ in 
Soviet doctrine,” and that Khrushchev’s 
doctrinal revision that war is not fatal- 
istically inevitable is “merely a reflection 
of his belief that the resistance of the 
West to the advance of the Soviet camp 
is becoming less effective” (p. 247). This 
contention is not the more convincing for 
being a flat assertion; it is more likely 
that Khrushchev is impressed with the 
dangerous consequences for the Soviet 
Union of a nuclear war than that he thinks 
the West is becoming weak or irresolute. 
Similarly, the author contends that “since 
the USSR has revised the current pattern 
of crisis and threat, any global war which 
would ensue would, in effect, be an offen- 
sive, revolutionary war undertaken by the 
USSR” (p. 248). Yet it is evident that 
the Soviet Union did not devise the pat- 
tern of crisis intentionally in such a way 
as to have to back down from an ulti- 
matum, repeatedly. to fail to achieve its 
objectives, and to have to reverse reduc- 
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tions in military force levels suddenly in 
1961, thereby disrupting its economic 
plans. Moreover, while morally the Soviet 
Union might have full responsibility for 
“any global war that might ensue,” 
strategically it would make a very great 
difference whether war had been intended 
by the Soviets, or was triggered by a 
miscalculation. 

A number of interpretations of Soviet 
policy are debatable. The suggestion that 
the Soviets struck in Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and Italy in 1947 because they 
were confident that they would later get 
nuclear weapons and modern air power 
(p. 224) is, to say the least, dubious. 
Similarly, the somewhat defensive explana- 
tions of Soviet failure to build up a large 
heavy bomber force in the late 1950’s (pp. 
253-254) do not even include the pos- 
sibility that those in the West who erred 
in predicting a large build-up held a faulty 
image of Soviet concepts. Finally, the 
substantial reductions in the Soviet air 
forces in 1960 are skirted in a few vague 
and even misleading sentences (p. 262). 
If one counts all the United States 
military air components corresponding to 
the Soviet military air forces, it is not cor- 
rect to say that the Soviet air force is 
the largest in the world (p. 266). 

Despite some arguable positions and a 
few errors, Mr. Kilmarx’ study is a real 
contribution to a neglected aspect of 
Soviet history, and is recommended as the 
best available history of the Soviet air 
forces. 

RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 

Special Assistant for Soviet Bloc 

Office of Politico-Military Affairs 

Department of State 

Washington, D. C. 


Kort L. SHELL. The Transformation of 
Austrian Socialism, Pp. 305. New 
York: State University of New York, 
1962. $10.00. 


This is a sensible and judicious account 
of the disappearance of doctrinaire social- 
ism from the Austrian Social Democratic 
party. Largely responsible for that dis- 
appearance was the unreserved acceptance 
after World War II of democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures and the willingness 
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on the part of the Social Democratic party 
to share in the responsibilities of govern- 
ing. There is a basic dichotomy between 
sharing in running a state and considering 
it an instrument of capitalistic domina- 
tion which must wither away; nor does 
equality for all agree with the idea of 
class war. 

The Austrian Socialist party, founded in 
1889, was from the beginning a mass 
party based on individual dues-paying 
members. Such it remains today. There 
were at times those who wanted to stress 
à la Lenin the training of a special leader- 
ship cadre, and this group was successful 
in 1945 in introducing two classes of 
membership: members and party workers. 
This system did not work and was 
abandoned in 1950. The party has always 
been careful to maintain its democratic 
forms with its annual conference to ap- 
prove policy and elect officers, but the 
rank and file have little control, nor are 
they today particularly interested. There 
are about 50,000 party functionaries who 
direct activity in the party districts, but 
policy is actually determined by a small 
group of leaders who have worked their 
way to the top. The party has always 
worshipped unity, and consequently has 
tolerated many factions and traditions 
within its membership. Actually there is 
probably less diversity in the party today 
than ever before. 

The author covers the organization, 
leading personalities, and policies of the 
party before its dissolution by Dollfuss 
in 1934 and after it was reconstituted 
under Renner’s leadership in 1945. The 
weight of the discussion is on the post- 
World War II period. The accepted pat- 
tern, furthered by the occupying forces, 
was a joint government of all “Democratic 
Forces,” and the Socialists worked out a 
policy of co-operation with the People’s 
party based on the principle of having a 
proportionate share of influence and offices 
in the different administrative services. 
This has had decided effects on the tradi- 
tional politically neutral civil service, and 
there is some concern over this 
development. 

In Austrian Socialism “the most con- 
spicuous change of all [is] the total dis- 
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appearance of a comprehensive socialist 
theory and the almost complete loss of 
interest on the part of those calling them- 
selves Socialists in the re-establishment 
of a coherent system of socialist thought” 
(p. 139).° The old terms are used at 
times, but this is largely to maintain a 
connection with the traditions of the 
past. The élan and messianic fervor of 
the party are no more; actually just as the 
working class has become bourgeois so has 
the party. In this the Austrian Socialists 
are not unlike the Socialist parties of 
other countries. 

The volume is rich in detail, and the 
documentation is excellent with many ex- 
planatory footnotes. The author has un- 
earthed many obscure socialist publica- 
tions. There are tables in the text, as well 
as in a number of appendices, covering the 
voting strength of the various parties. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Thomas Brackett Reed Professor 

of History and Political Science 
Bowdoin College 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


ALicE G. Dewey. Peasant Marketing in 
Java, Pp. xxi, 238. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962. $6.00. 


This, book is an anthropological field 
report of the market of a small town in 
Java which had been selected by several 
graduate students at Harvard University 
some ten years ago to become a center of 
their work in Indonesia. Clifford and 
Hilda . Geertz have already produced 
earlier books on the same community, one 
on religion and the other on the family, 
and other books are promised for the near 
future. 

Miss Dewey’s study is welcome be- 
cause we have as yet very few intensive 
field surveys of peasant marketing in de- 
veloping countries and because it con- 
tains extensive and detailed descriptions 
of the physical setup of the market, the 
commodities traded, the attitude and social 
background of the traders and some of 
their economic problems, and the social 
role the market plays in the life of the 
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community. Since studies of this kind 
and especially of Asian peasant markets 
are quite rare, this book partially fills 
a widely felt gap in the literature on 
developing countries. And since the 
peasant market is one of the chief vehicles 
by means of which a society which has 
had little use for money tends to become 
drawn into a money economy, the analysis 
of this process as one of the changes 
towards a more rational and more “eco- 
nomical’” attitude is of great importance. 

In the study under review the social 
factors and the culture of the Indonesian 
peasant market are treated more effec- 
tively than are its economic problems. 
Compared with such studies as B. C. 
Garlick’s study on African Traders in 


Kumasi, the work of Margaret Katzin on 


Jamaica and Nigeria, and the writings of 
Sidney Mintz on peasant traders in Haiti, 
this book contains relatively little eco- 
nomic information. Though prices are 
discussed, no long-run examination of 
price changes is undertaken, and though a 
few traders’ budgets are presented, it is 
dificult to judge how profitable trade 
actually is. In brief, the economic con- 
tribution which the peasant markets per- 
form in Indonesia does not come clearly 
out of the pages of this book, though the 
ubiquity of the kind of market which 


Miss Dewey describes leads us to suspect _ 


that they must make an important eco- 
nomic contribution. 

On the other hand, questions of social 
organization are treated very well. The 
patterns of co-operation in handling bulk 
shipments, the disposal of commodities 
available at harvest time in quantities 
greater than can be handled by a single 
trader, the social role of the market as a 
meeting place where news and gossip are 
spread, and the place of trading activity 
as a part of the daily life of some Indo- 
nesian families who are otherwise engaged 
in farming or cottage-industry production 
is well described. Thus we can learn a 
good deal from the book, though some of 
the questions, éspecially those which an 
economist or political scientist would want 
to ask, are left partially or wholly un- 
answered. 

The book has a number of useful ap- 
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pendixes among which the very short one 
on the history of Javanese commerce is 
the most interesting. The appendixes 
contain also the only quantitative eco- 
nomic data in the book, but they are so 
scanty that it is impossible to judge how 
typical they are; hence they are relatively 
useless, more a decoration than a set of 
figures which permit generalization to be 
made on the economic role of the market. 
One comes away from the book with the 
thought that it would be highly desirable 
if able anthropologists like Miss Dewey 
were to immerse themselves for a few 
weeks or months in a study of eco- 
nomics before going into the field. The 
resulting monographs would be much more 
useful not only for the economic theorist, 
but, above all, for the students and policy- 
makers concerned with economic growth. 
Bert F. HOSELITZ 
Professor of Economics 
and the Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


MARGARET L. CORMACK. She Who Rides 
a Peacock: Indian Students and Cul- 
tural Change. Pp. xii, 255. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. 
$5.75. 


In the next decade we can anticipate a 
new literature which relates the patterns 
of social learning and the role of educa- 
tional institutions to the processes of de- 
velopment of non-Western sociéties. Three 
sets of altered circumstances are shaping 
the character of this new literature. 

First, Western societies have become 
painfully aware that the accumulated 
knowledge of developed societies is in- 
adequate to guide the transition of tradi- 
tional societies to modern nations; and 
developing societies have lost their in- 
nocence about the ease with which such 
transitions can be accomplished. Hence 
more sophisticated and penetrating ques- 
tions are being posed concerning the 
socialization of youth in developing so- 
cieties with respect to their future styles 
of life, occupational skills and modern- 
oriented values. It is one thing to say 
that both the conventional modes of learn- 
ing within the extended kin group and 
the educational systems of colonial so- 
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cieties which train for subordinate func- 
tions have become obsolete; it is quite 
another to envision and build the learning 
experiences which can prove viable in a 
recently formed nation with a powerful 
social heritage, scanty developmental re- 
sources, and high aspirations. 

Second, the crucial problems and chal- 
lenges of higher education in non-Western 
countries have acquired fuller recognition, 
for it is precisely from these centers that 
a high proportion of the future national 
leadership stems. Modernization implies 
the presence of intellectuals who shape the 
world view of disparate groups, profes- 
sionals who offer services to a society 
emphasizing the use of scientific knowl- 
edge, and technically competent adminis- 
trators of burgeoning bureaucracies which 
endeavor to direct nationwide changes. 
As a growing number of non-Western 
countries enter that critical stage of trans- 
ferring leadership from the older gen- 
eration, which actively pursued independ- 
ence and assumed power in the aftermath 
of freedom, to the postindependence- 
reared generation, the scope and content 
of the younger generation’s educational ex- 
perience looms as a fundamental question. 
It has direct relevance both for the policy- 
makers within each society and for those 
Americans engaged in technical assistance 
for educational programs in foreign lands. 

Third, the modernizing of old culture is 
generating a phenomenon familiar to the 
West-—the stresses and dilemmas of youth 
in search of a meaningful self-identity. 
This side-effect of the great social changes 
now confronts the members of developing 
societies, as the author perceptively notes, 
with a new function, “understanding 
youth.” 

Within this general framework, Cormack 
focuses her study on the behavior and 
attitudes of Indian college and university 
students, appraises the academic environ- 
ment, and considers in depth the students 
and their environs from the perspective of 
achieving the goals of a developing society. 
Her sure grasp of the social facts and 


- Insights into the changing culture reflects 


the sensitivity of a person who was reared 
and lived in India for twenty-one years 
and then returned, after fourteen years, 
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as a Fulbright scholar to make this 
empirical study. The formal research 
design consists of a questionnaire admin- 
istered to about 400 students, typically in 
the last year of the B.A. work or at 
the postgraduate level, from a fairly wide 
cross-section of Indian institutions. In 
addition; she interviewed about 200 stu- 
dents to explore in depth certain items 
on the quetionnaire, and talked to facul- 
ties, educational administrators, and public 
figures. 

Besides presenting and interpreting the 
collective responses of the survey, Dr. 
Cormack pursues a persistent and salient 
problem, “student indiscipline,” as it is 
commonly referred to in India. She does 
not look for easy answers—a popular 
fashion in many circles—but rather probes 
beneath the surface in order to delineate 
the pervasive factors which govern events 
and decisions. Thus we can see the latent 
factors and how they impinge on each 
other, including the structure of the edu- 
cational system in its historical evolution 
and present changes, the backgrounds of 
students and their orientation to life, and 
the academic community in relationship 
to the transformation of the total society. 
The author is forthright in making explicit 
her own set of norms, and even those who 
may differ with some of the conclusions she 
draws will find that-she raises profound 
questions and offers a pilot study on 
higher education in the developing coun- 
tries of the non-Western world. 

Joun USEEM 

Professor of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


Kusum Nar. Blossoms in the Dust: 
The Human Factor in Indian Develop- 
ment. Pp. xxv, 201. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $4.00 


“Tt may sometimes be easier to build 
a million-ton steel plant—-with borrowed 
money and hired know-how, if necessary— 
than to change a man’s outlook on such 
matters as the use of irrigation water, 
fertilizer or contraceptives” (p. xxiii). So 
Kusum Nair states a general problem im- 
portant not only for India, but for many 
underdeveloped countries. 
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A gifted young writer, presumably a 
middle- or upper-class, western-educated 
Indian woman, Miss Nair spent a year 
in 1958 touring Indian villages. In each 
of fifteen Indian states she visited villages 
in three or four districts and chatted with 
inhabitants. She recorded their verbatim 
reactions to new government irrigation 
projects, the Community Development 
Project, land reform, the Five Year Plan, 
and education. 

She found that Indian villagers are un- 
co-operative, skeptical, pessimistic, and re- 
sistant to change. She concluded: “It 
would seem that a great majority of the 
rural communities do not share in this con- 
cept of an ever-rising standard of living” 
(p. 192). With excellent irrigation facili- 
ties, farmers fail to subscribe to water for 
their fields. Productivity could be greatly 
increased by the use of Japanese rice- 
growing methods, fertilizers, or better 
seed, but farmers tend not to use them. 
Generally, state land reform acts have not 
succeeded, because tenants have not come 
forward to file claims to land they pre- 
viously cultivated, and landlords refuse 
to hire new tenants. Land consolidation 
programs have led to village factionalism 
and litigations. Marketing, credit and 
productive co-operatives wither from lack 
of members. Hungry, poverty-stricken 
men ‘prefer leisure to full-time work. 
These are some of the puzzles Miss Nair’s 
travels present. To any recent student of 
the Indian village, they are very familiar, 
and despite the book’s jacket and introduc- . 
tion, more competent considerations of 
these village problems have been made by 
observers far better trained to understand 
and interpret what they see. 

This is a rather dangerous little book 
because it is so attractively written. It - 
is in a chatty “human interest” style— 
little vignettes of real village life. It 
is dangerous because the scandalized reader 
is left with the impression that Indian 
villagers and officials are ornery, irrational 


. folk, unable to see even their own self- 


interest. Miss Nair is well-intended but 
untrained. She uses the good sociological 
term, value, but does not relate villagers’ 
attitudes and values to their past experi- 
ence—with government, markets, and land- 
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lords; to prevailing conditions of law and 
order—the: ineffectiveness of extra-village 
police and administrators; or to other 
social and cultural interests and demands. 
PAULINE M. MAHAR 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 

Michigan State University-Oakland 

Rochester 

Michigan 


GrEorGE H. Dunne. Generation of Giants: 
The Story of the Jesuits in China in the 
Last Decades of the Ming Dynasty. 
Pp. 389. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1962. $5.75. 


This fascinating book deals with the 
experiences, accomplishments, and prob- 
lems of the Jesuit pioneers who worked in 
China during the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Dunne indicates the deeper meaning 
of his story by presenting it as a case of 
the “policy of accommodation.” According 
to him, this policy prevailed during the 
first phase of Christian missionary enter- 
prise—the conversion of the Roman 
Empire—and in great part also during the 
second phase-——the conversion of northern 
Europe. While spreading their creed and 
way of life, the early missionaries were 
willing—without sacrificing their doctrinal 
purity—to incorporate or tolerate many 
features of the old society; Charlemagne’s 
policy of killing thousands of reluctant 
Saxon pagans “drew a protest from Pope 
Adrian.” During the third phase of mis- 
sionary enterprise, the period of discovery 
and Western colonization, coercion and a 
narrow nationalism largely replaced the 
early tradition. But in China, Matteo 
Ricci and Adam Schall continued to assert 
it by displaying a genuine respect for the 
country’s non-Christian culture. 

Dr. Dunne has used primary and little 
known sources to show how effectively the 
Jesuits employed this method to which 
many of his fellow-clerics strongly ob- 
jected. He believes that in the contro- 
versy over the “rites”—the attitude toward 
Confucius, ancestor worship, and the like 
—-even by the then existing church stand- 
ards, Ricci, Schall, and their Chinese 
converts, like the high official, Hsti Kuang- 
ch'i, acted properly. He also believes that 
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their way of avoiding both religious 
relativism and fanaticism has important 
implications for us today. “What they did 
is of significance not only to the history 
of Christianity, but to the history of 
international cultural relations as well.” 

Dr. Dunne set himself the task of 
writing a book that would satisfy the 
scholar and interest the general reader. 
He has succeeded in both respects. And 
he has done more. His account of seven- 
teenth-century China provides the student 
of the Chinese variant of total power with 
new evidence.on the extraordinary role 
played, under such conditions, by eunuch 
oficials and—ultimately, and most im- 
portantly—by the supreme autocratic 
ruler. 

KARL A. WITTFOGEL 
Professor of Chinese History 
University of Washington 


ALīce Lancey Hsien. Communist 
Ching’s Strategy in the Nuclear Era. 
Pp. xx, 204. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962. $4.50 clothbound; 
$2.25 paper-bound. 


This is an analysis of the various stages 
of Peking’s reaction toward the prospect 
of atomic and nuclear warfare. The 
serious implications of such a prospect for 
China, according to the author, were at 
first vague to the Communist leaders, 
who after 1945 merely uttered disparaging 
remarks occasionally and between 1950 
and 1954 maintained “a virtual blackout” 
or otherwise commented on the subject 
“only when the Soviet Union provided a 
peg.” Free Russian discussion and adop- 
tion of a new line after Stalin’s death 
supplied fresh awareness to the Chinese 
Communists as to the probable decisive- 
ness of atomic and nuclear weapons in 
the final outcome of a major war and as 
to their employment even in minor wars. 
In early 1955, therefore, the possibility of 
“sudden emergencies” began openly to be 
debated in China “for the first time.” 
This development revealed the National 
Defense Ministry and the General Staff 
departments of the People’s Liberation 
Army as two opposing factions fighting 
for the prevailing of their respective 
views. The former represented the 
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Maoist orthodoxy—that is, the guerrilla 


mentality of old plus current socialist- ` 


construction consclousness—which stressed 
over-all political control and long-range, 
comprehensive revolutionary goals, in- 
cluding military, to be achieved in and 
by China herself. The latter represented 
the newly arisen military professionalism, 
with its sense of urgency and impatience, 
which demanded “interim defense meas- 
ures” or “quick fixes” and immediate or 
even pre-emptory “normalization” and 
modernization of the military establish- 
ments as such, including acquisition of 
weapons externally, to be realized neces- 
sarily by relying upon the Soviet Union. 

A mid-1956 decision favored Maoist 
orthodoxy, but Soviet success in Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles and satellite 
tests in the latter half of 1957 prompted 
Mao eagerly to exploit the supposed 
change of East-West power balance and 
try the military professionals’ line on 
Moscow, but to no avail. The mid-1956 
decision was reaffirmed as the “transi- 
tional strategy” in mid-1958, now in- 
cluding a declared effort to produce 
China’s own nuclear weapons and an un- 
declared build-up of interim defenses. 
Initial and “residual” resistance from the 
military professionals led to personnel 
reshuffing which, culminating in Septem- 
ber 1959, now encompasses the ideas and 
strivings of both factions to “bridge the 
gap between China’s non-nuclear and 
nuclear status.” In the meantime, China 
depends on Soviet protection. She may, 
according to collateral technical research, 
detonate her “first nuclear device” in 
1962-1963, and acquire a nuclear capacity 
“a few years thereafter.” 

This is, of course, an analysis of a most 
timely and important subject, as carefully 
done perhaps as can be on the basis of 
the materials available to the author— 
that is, publications mainly from the 
China mainland “both in translation and, 
with some assistance, in the original.” 
Additional materials equally available, 
however, would upset many of her asser- 
tions, for example, this reviewer’s draft 
paper for the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
1955, entitled “Chinese Communist Dep- 
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recation of Atomic and Nuclear Weapons,” 
which includes five categories of uninter- 
rupted publications in Chinese dated from 
1950 to 1955,-plus the one which the 
author says is unavailable to her (p. 68). 
Her neglect to apply the very dialectical- 
materialistic standards of which she is 
aware in analyzing Chinese Communist 
developments, especially in seeking to 
clarify as much as possible beforehand 
the “never clear’ relationship of sub- 
ordination between the National Defense 
Ministry and the General Staff, whose not 
necessarily hostile internal struggle con- 
stitutes the heart of her investigation, 
leaves something to be desired. And, 
above all, her overemphasis on China’s 
military dependence as “a key element” 
in her analysis seems to have unduly 
blurred her vision as to whether the so- 
called “transitional strategy,” among 
others, was dictated purely by such de- 
pendence or more likely by China’s basic 
national interest, the fundamental rationale 
of the Maoist revolution, and whether some 
of Peking’s supposed “failures”—for ex- 
ample, in having provoked Moscow’s pledge 
of nuclear protection and support only be- 
latedly in 1958—might not have been re- 
garded as successes from the Chinese point 
of view. 
SHEN-Yu DAI 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Northern Illinois University 


R. G. Boyp. Communist Ching’s Foreign 
Policy. Pp. 147. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1962. $4.50. 

Written by an Australian, one of the 
first to serve in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization: (SEATO), this little book 
is informative and interesting. However, 
it would have been better if it had been 
a rather long magazine article, because the 
same points are repeated in different ways 
in the book. The narrative of events in 
the Far East since 1949, particularly 
Communist China’s political and economic 
relationships with the Soviet Union, is 
well synopsized, but hardly any new ma- 
terial is presented. From these events, 
and from statements in the Chinese press, 
an educated opinion is offered as to 
China’s foreign policy. Although this re- 


AFRICAN ONE-PARTY STATES 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Smith College 


COVERED in detail in this valuable book are the political back- 
ground, structure, and problems of six African states. Five of 
them- Tunisia, Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Guinea, and Tangan- 
yika—are among the many African nations that between 1956 
and 1962 won independence from colonial control. The sixth, 
Liberia, is the second oldest independent African state. The 
authors point out that these one-party governments are not total- 
itarian and that the variety of forms of government emerging 
today calls for new standards of evaluation. ‘This book is cer- 
tain to broaden one’s understanding of political practices, espe- 
cially in new nations. 

513 pages, map frontis., chart, tables, $7.25; $5.50 educational 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN JOGJAKARTA 


By SELOSOEMARDJAN 
University of Indonesia 


THIS -self-ruling area under a Sultan in Central Java moved 
during the Indonesian Revolution farther toward western politi- 
cal democracy than any other part of Indonesia, yet with a mini- 
mum of social disruption. 


Dr. Selosoemardjan, who himself took an active part in ef- 
fecting that development, gives an objective yet personal account 
of the administrative changes introduced by an unusual Sultan. 
Throughout, he focuses on two distinct social changes occurring 
simultaneously in this Javanese society, as it progresses from a 
colonial to an independent status and from a feudal to a demo- 
cratic structure. 

467 pages, map frontis., diagram, tables, charts, $6.75 
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viewer is fairly well in accord with the 
opinion expressed, he believes that no 
reliable inferences can yet be made from 
what appears on the surface as we are 
too close to events to judge them satis- 
factorily. 

The main theme is that, although Com- 
munist China is necessarily an ally of the 
Soviet Union, she is also its rival and 
that a serious and growing rift has de- 
veloped between them. This may be only 
wishful thinking, but even if true, their 
present mutual dependence on each other 
will require their continued co-operation 
for a long time to come. The view is 
also entertained that Communist China 
has given little recognition to Russian 
leadership in the International Com- 
munist Movement but will continue to aid 
Russian policy in the struggle for world 
communism. But Communist China, 
being at the same time chauvinistic—in 
conflict with the orthodox doctrine of 
Marxism-Leninism—-as a security measure, 
to avoid utter dependence on the Soviet 
Union, will not permit full integration of 
her economy with it, 

In contrast to the present more con- 
ciliatory Soviet policy, that of Communist 
China favors vigorous opposition to the 
Western “imperialists,” as a softer policy 
might reduce the projection of her great 
power status in Asia. Nevertheless, for 
the next ten years, and until her internal 
problems are solved, Communist China 
will want to avoid involvement in a major 
war but will still seek to dominate her 
neighbors in Southeast Asia. Although 
she is developing strong capabilities for 
direct aggression against those neighbors, 
her foreign policy will be directed to ex- 
pansion through indirect aggression. This 
will be done by supporting insurgent Com- 
munist movements in the underdeveloped 
countries while she makes use of “peace- 
ful coexistence in Asia” propaganda as a 
“popular” diplomacy to discourage the 
neutral powers from co-operating with the 
West to advance communism as a way 
of nation-building. The West should 
counteract this by clearly making it known 
that this propaganda is a form of 
“struggle” in the world revolution. In 
addition, the West should strictly main- 
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tain its nonrecognition policy—as other- 
wise the resolution behind the West’s 
attitude toward communism in Asia will 
appear to be weakened—and should op- 
pose Communist China’s expansion by 
advocating, to the countries to the South, 
collective regional efforts in the direction 
of political, military, and economic inte- 
gration. Is this already too late? 
ALBERT E. KANE 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department of the Interior 

Washington, D. C. 


James W. GouLp. Americans in Sumatra. 
Pp. vii, 185. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1962. Guilders 14,25. 


“In Americans in Sumatra Mr. Gould 
has presented a series of articles held 
together by the thread of his major 
theme: that Americans have for centuries 
been interested in Sumatra. He states 
that his aim in writing the book is to 
attack the concept of America’s tradi- 
tional isolation by tracing the contact 
individual Americans have had with this 
island half-way around the globe. Yet his 
first chapter recounts the revealing and 
little known tale of the offer made the 
United States by the Atjehnese of a 
promise of territory on Sumatra in return 
for military aid against the encroaching 
Dutch. Mr. Gould quotes the American 
Secretary of State himself as saying: 
“This is the island of Sumatra, it was 
offered to us; but we don’t want it: it’s 
too far off” (p. 4). 

Such jewels of historical research are 
buried throughout the book. Obscure 
facts about the trials and martyrdom—a 
favorite word—of American missionaries, 
about early American clipper-trading in 
pepper, about a daring American natural- 
ist Albert S. Bickmore, make fascinating 
reading. The chapters on American inter- 
ests in oil and rubber touch more familiar 
gound, but here too the author’s careful 
scholarship has brought out many new 
details from primary sources. But jewels 
need a setting to show off their luster; 
unfortunately Mr. Gould has concentrated 
too exclusively on the individual gems. 

Perhaps the author felt that to set 
American relations in Sumatra into the 
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framework of Dutch colonial policy was 
beyond the scope of his study. Without 
such reference, however, the comments on 
the Dutch attitude toward the oil com- 
panies or toward missionaries lack per- 
spective. Even more confusing are the 
references to contemporary political events 
in Indonesia. To call the Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
(P.R.R.I.) rebellion of 1958 a civil war, 
in capitals, is to give to the average reader 
entirely the wrong impressions concerning 
this political uprising. To laud the activi- 
ties of the Asia Foundation in Indonesia 
and then to refer to the fact that the 
Indonesian government stopped this aid 
with no explanation of this action begs 
the question of motives involved. To 
express surprise over Indonesian suspicions 
of the oil companies is to ignore the 
impact of national fervor in the country. 

There are also misconceptions caused 
by omission. For example, in the chapter 
on education Mr. Gould recounts mission- 
ary activity among the Chinese in Medan, 
but does not mention the effect which the 
Indonesian government’s decree requiring 
all Indonesian citizens to be taught in 
Indonesian must have had upon the Chi- 
nese schools. Nor, in anticipating the 
future of American educational efforts in 
the island, has any comment been in- 
cluded upon recent Indonesian government 
policies of increasing control over educa- 
tional personnel and upon the actual 
content of subjects. 

The lack of setting for the interesting 
material contained in the book is all the 
more surprising considering that Mr. 
Gould served as the American consular 
officer in Medan during 1951~1952. The 
statistics and tables are quite thor- 
ough, and the list of publications about 
Sumatra by Americans is impressive. Mr. 


Gould’s book is certainly a useful con- | 


tribution to the growing body of materials 
on Indonesia, and we hope to see further 
monographs on other of the Indonesian 
islands, 
IRENE TINKER 
Assistant Professor 
of Government 
Howard University 
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Rogert O. Coins. The Southern 
Sudan, 1883-1898: A Struggle for Con- 


trol. Pp. viii, 212. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1962. 
$6.00. 


The stereotype that “Africa has no 
history” dies still harder than that which 
pictures Africa as a huge jungle inter- 
spersed with crocodile-filled rivers down 
which the “African Queen” slowly makes 
its way. Only now are we beginning to 
get broadly conceived histories of Africa ~ 
like those of Donald L. Wiedner and of 
Professors Oliver and Fage, and detailed 
studies of particular areas and periods 
like that of Robert O. Collins on the 
southern Sudan. Historical work always 
alternates between such poles: the wide- 
ranging surveys that rest on knowledge 
already collected, and the carefully docu- 
mented studies that push out farther the 
frontiers of such knowledge. Although 
political studies of Africa are now be- 
coming fairly common in this country, far 
less has been done as yet in the field of 
history. All the more welcome, therefore, 
is our slowly growing group of African 
historians, among whom, Mr. Collins, 
instructor in history at Williams College, 
takes a distinctive place with his care- 
fully designed and well-written The 
Southern Sudan, 1883-1898: A Struggle 
jor Control. 

The period and area with which Mr. - 
Collins is concerned link closely to 
European expansion and diplomatic ma- 
neuvers in the late nineteenth century. 
The activities of Gordon, Emin Pasha, 
and Kitchener are interwoven in an 
absorbing narrative with those of the 
Mahdists whose Islamic zeal led to their 
series of invasions of the southern Sudan. 
Without the Mahdists’ temporary suc- 
cesses in that area the Congo Free State 
might well have added the southern Sudan 
to its territory in 1893—1894 with all this 
could have meant to the configuration of 
British, French, and Belgian colonial rule 
in Middle Africa. But quite apart from 
their significance for European imperial- 
ism, the Mahdist invasions have left a 
permanent, and unhappy legacy to the 
Sudan itself in the division between its 
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largely Arab North and its African South, 
a division not created but vastly intensi- 
fied by incessant Mahdist raiding in the 
period dealt with in this study. Beyond 
this again, the work provides a striking 
case study of what can be the effects of 
a newly-intensified proselytizing religion. 

Mr. Collins’ book is heavily documented, 
but it reads like an adventure story. It 
thus fulfils two important purposes: to 
provide an accurate account of a not 
unimportant period and to do so in such 
a way as to hold the attention of the 
general reader, as well as that of the 
scholar. This is the kind of study that 
will help materially to destroy another 
misconception about the “dark” continent: 
that much of it lacks authentic records 
and the means, therefore, to arrive at 
valid historical conclusions. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Sophia Smith Professor of Government 
Smith College 


WiLLram Rayner. The Tribe and Its 
Successors: An Account of African 
Traditional Life and European Settle- 
ment in Southern Rhodesia. Pp. 239. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
$6.75. 


This is a book meant for a general 
audience, and it is easy to criticize it 
from the academic angle. Nonetheless, 
its object is to be applauded, and it con- 
tains much of value. It sets out to give 
an account of the traditional life of the 
African inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia 
before the coming of the Europeans and 
to couple with this something of the 
history of the European occupation; the 
third part is “a personal view” of the 
present and future. 

Anthropologists will find much to dis- 
tress them; Mr. Rayner speaks of “the 
Bantu” rather than “the Bantu-speaking 
peoples” and might be taken to suggest 
that they were in some intelligible sense 
one people; he speaks of “a semitic cast 
of features”; he speaks of the difference 
between the English and the Dutch as a race. 
Nor will verbal purists be pleased to find 
“a congerie” as presumably the singular 
of congeries, or Plato’s Divine Artificer 
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referred to as “the Demi-urge.” A his- 
torian might say that he has missed the 
point of the connection between the Rudd 
Concession and the Charter of the British 
South Africa Company and _ underesti- 
mated the clash between the settlers’ need 
for labor and the conviction of the British 
public in the nineteenth century that 
Britain héld a divine commission against 
slavery. Looking at his book as a 
whole, the balance is strange. He spends 
114 pages on the anthropology of the 
Mashona, but practically none on the 


-Matabele, who did, after all, constitute a 


primitive state, which the Mashona by 
1890 certainly did not, For the history 
of the coming of the Europeans, he uses 
64 pages up till 1923, and this leaves him 
only 12 for what has happened since 1923. 

These are serious criticisms. What is 
of value is that anthropology deserves to 
be related to history, particularly in Af- 
rica, and deserves to be retold for the gen- 
eral reader. Further, in spite of his formal 
lack of balance, Mr. Rayner does achieve 
a kind of balance of the spirit, in that 
he tries to understand the people he is 
writing about, whether they are the 
Mashona or the Europeans who came 
among them, or even the Europeans of 
today, whom he sees as endeavoring to 
preserve an England which is fifty years 
out of date. He does not, perhaps, allow 
enough for the conscious if belated at- 
tempt of some of the most intelligent 
Southern Rhodesian whites to repeat the 
successful devolution of political power 
through the class world which was carried 
out by the Whig aristocrats of the nine- 
teenth century in Britain. His Mashona 
anthropology is from well-known sources, 
Bullock, Gelfand, and Hollemann, but has 
many moments of insight. He will tell 
the lay reader much concerning how 
Southern Rhodesia came into being, and 
he will help him to understand the 
Africans’ belief in witchcraft. His title, 
however, is distinctly misleading; it sug- 
gests a professional anthropologist’s book. 

Prittp MASON 

Director 

Institute of Race Relations 

London 
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The Economic Development of Uganda. 
Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the 
Government of Uganda. Pp. xviii, 475. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. 
$8.50. 


Uganda is due for independence in 
October 1962. This volume is written 
for the leaders who will be in charge. 
We outsiders are privileged to peer over 
the shoulders of a thoroughly expert mis- 
sion as it spells out its recommendations, 
requested in the first instance by the 
government of Uganda. This is not a 
general study of Uganda. Political 
problems strictly internal—such as inte- 
grating the Buganda with the other peoples 
of the new state—are scarcely mentioned. 
Political problems external—-for instance, 
the new relationships of the states for- 
merly grouped under the East African 
-High Commission—are discussed in their 
economic aspects alone, 

Uganda is presented as a nation with 
its economy based on subsistence agri- 
culture. Coffee and cotton are the export 
crops. Prosperity in Uganda thus is de- 
pendent on world market prices for these 
crops, and there is nothing much that 
can be done about this. Terms of trade 
have turned against Uganda in the last 
decade, and there is no reason to expect 
a change for the better in the foresee- 
able future. The mission has collected 
evidence of a serious outflow of capi- 
tal, largely attributable to non-Africans 
hitherto resident in Uganda. The great 
new power supply at Owen Falls has failed 
to attract industries. The picture painted 
by the mission is not a rosy one. 

Without blinking the difficulties, the 
mission finds many avenues for construc- 
tive effort. They emphasize that Uganda’s 
comparative advantage lies with agricul- 
ture, and that this should be the locus of 
capital investments. The section of the 
volume devoted to agriculture stands out 
as particularly well done. The mission 
agrees with the government of Uganda 
that modernization of agriculture can 
better be furthered through market incen- 
tives than through laws and regulations. 
The section on education stands out also 
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as deserving special commendation, The 
mission is lyrical about Uganda as a 
tourist attraction. In the only cliché in 
the volume, the mission announces that 
Uganda is a land of contrasts. 

I should like to quote one paragraph, 
which expresses the spirit of this volume: 

“It must be emphasized, however, that 
development is not just a matter of know- 
ing the right approach to technical and 
economic problems. It is also a painful 
process: it entails giving up some im- 
mediate gains for the sake of greater 
gains later on; it means a disruption of 
the old ways of doing things and a break 
with existing institutions and relation- 
ships. The most important factor in the 
process of growth is the speed with which 
people adapt themselves—rather than 
things—to changing conditions. A bull- 
dozer can move trees and earth but not 
ideas and habits.” 

Carvin W. STILLMAN 
New York City 


RaymMonp K. KENT. From Madagascar 
to the Malagasy Republic. Pp. ix, 182. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
$4.85, 


Mr, Kent’s book is a short and some- 
what cursory attempt to present the his- 
torical background and present reality of 
the Malagasy Republic. If the reader is 
not put off, however, by Mr. Kent’s self- 
conscious presentation and a disturbing 
lack of development in dealing with the 
island’s principal historical and political 
problems, he will find much valuable 
information. Mr. Kent believes that al- 
though Madagascar is not physically a 
part of Africa, “it is the nearest phe- 
nomenon to what may be called an Africa 
in miniature.” It is never quite clear what 
Mr. Kent means by this, beyond the 
obvious inference that the island suffered 
a colonial history somewhat similar to 
that suffered by continental African ter- 
ritories and recently succeeded in throw- 
ing off colonial rule. In other regards, 
the political development of the Malagasy 
seems somewhat unique. 

Mr. Kent has divided his book into three 
parts: “Madagascar and the Malagasy,” 
“Administration and Revolt: 1897-1947,” 
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and “Madagascar and France.” Part I, 
particularly the long second chapter, 
“Portrait of a People,” is rich in detail 
and lays the groundwork for an explana- 
tion of subsequent political developments. 
Part II is essentially the weakest part 
of the book. It begins with the regime 
of the great proconsul of Madagascar, 
Governor General Joseph Gallieni, who 
came to the island in 1896 as the first 
governor general. More than a colonial 
administrator, Gallieni was an amateur 
scholar, a humanitarian, and a hard-fisted 
soldier, a figure who embodied all that 
was good—and bad—in the figure of the 
enlightened African colonialist. Part II 
ends with the revolt of 1947. The dif- 
ficulty with this transitional section is 
that it does not serve to define adequately 
either the French administration during 


the first forty years of this century or the ` 


emerging forces of Malagasy nationalism. 
Part III carries the story down to 
independence—and a bit beyond. Mr. 
Kent is quite successful in unraveling the 
complexities of the island’s present politi- 
cal scene, although, again, one wishes that 
more detail had been included here. 


There are sixteen pages of notes and ` 


helpful bibliography. 
James Durry 
Professor of Spanish 
Brandeis University 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Ricuarp G. HEwLetr and Oscar E. 
ANDERSON, JR. A History of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Vol. I: The New World, 1939-1946. 
Pp. xv, 766. University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 1962. 
$5.50. 

This massive volume records the tech- 
nical and governmental history of atomic 
development in the United States to the 
time the wartime Manhattan District was 
suceeded by the newly created civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is an 
“official” history, in the sense that the 
authors had access to documents which 
have been denied to most other historians, 
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on asserted grounds of national security. 
Like not a few official biographies of 
institutions, it is subsidized, that is, the 
historians are on the staff of a govern- 
mental body, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which sponsored this history on 
itself. 

Many sophisticated people are justi- 
fiably skeptical of a “history” prepared 
under the foregoing circumstances. This 
reviewer has the firm impression, however, 
that the authors, in this first volume of 
the series, have to a remarkable degree 
surmounted the obstacles to objectivity 
inherent in any official history; they have 
demonstrated that they are historians first 
and foremost, endeavoring to write a his- 
tory, not an apologia or a piece of insti- 
tutional advertising. Under the difficulties 
imposed by official secrecy, much of 
which no longer serves a function, but 
continues nonetheless, they have under- 
taken a prodigious task of research; have 
livened the pages with human insights 
without becoming “journalistic”; and have 
not been too timid to advance opinions 
and interpretations. 

It is true that the greatest test of their 
demonstrated professional capacities and 
standards lies ahead, when they present 


_their history of the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission subsequent to the initiatory period 
that concludes the present volume. For 
in that period the skein of facts becomes 
increasingly difficult to handle with pro- 
fessional detachment; the emotional and 
political temperature of the issues rises 
to levels higher by far than exist in the 
period they have here recorded. And, 


- too, in that later period the pressures of 


special interests, including those of the 
New Class—the fluent scientist-politician 
—will bear in upon these conscientious 
historians. 

There are those who consider history 
if not “bunk,” then certainly largely ir- 
relevant to present and future issues, so 
swift and complete are the changes sweep- 
ing the world of the atom. But to those 
who believe, as does this reviewer, that 
there is much to learn about current and 
future issues in the atomic field from what 
happened in the past, a debt of gratitude 
is owing these pioneer historians. These 
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volumes will not be the last history of 
the atom, of course. Many other inter- 
pretations and recordings will follow, as 
the years go by. But this is the very 
first, and it is heartening that so solid 
and scholarly a start has been made. 
. Davip E. LILIENTHAL 
New York City 


Harotp Gomes Cassy. The Sciences 


and the Arts: A New Alliance. Pp. x, 
182. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962. $4.75, 


The twofold purpose of this book is 
described as “first, to compare and de- 
scribe some aspects of the sciences and 
the arts (humanities); and second, to 
offer prescriptions for the cure of some 
present cultural ills by examining the 


causes of the common misunderstanding” 


between scientists and humanists.” In a 
brief review it is possible to say of the 
first only that some interesting ideas are 
advanced, and necessary to reserve com- 
ment for the more important second 
purpose. Professor Cassidy’s diagnosis 
and suggested treatment are based on the 
view that the sciences and the arts form 
a continuum in which a regular transition 
exists from the most purely scientific of 
the sciences to the most humanistic of 
the arts. In all of them are performed 
the same activities, classified as analysis, 
synthesis, and reduction to practice. They 
differ in emphasis, methods of investiga- 
tion, and such things, but they are all 
parts of the same whole. When this is 
recognized, not only will the lack of 
harmony between scientists and artists be 
removed, but also agreement can be 
reached “on what is practical, moral, and 
just.” . 

I feel that this is essentially wrong, but 
to portray its defect briefly and clearly 
is difficult. I think it stems from an un- 
perceived false step in advancing from 
the adopted starting point to what fol- 
lows. Professor Cassidy, following the 
procedure of Margenau, begins with a 
diagram in which the data of science lie 
in a “plane of perception,” on which the 
constructions of science are built. He 
then depicts the arts as different construc- 
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tions resting on the same basis. But then, 
on page 51, the “plane of perception” is 
suddenly, without explanation, transmuted 
to “nature,” so that what begins as percep- 
tion—that is, experience of nature—becomes 
what is experienced. This is a fatal mis- 
take, because what the scientist and the 
artist perceive in the same natural situa- 
tion may be profoundly different. Blake’s 
declaration is well known: “What, it will 
be questioned, when the sun rises, do you 
not see a round disc of fire somewhat like 
a guinea?” “QO no, no, I see an innumer- 
able company of the heavenly host crying, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God AI- 
mighty!’” This is an extreme case, per- 
haps, but it exemplifies the general truth 
that the sciences and the arts do not 
form-a continuum. The natural objects 
presented to them may be the same, but 
the perceptions, and their reactions to 
them, are profoundly different. Professor 
Cassidy gives no reason for this belief 
that a rapprochement between the sciences 
and the arts would lead to agreement on 
moral questions, and I can conceive of 
none, 
HERBERT DINGLE 
Surrey 
England 


Pau. Dresinc. Reason in Society: Five 
Types of Decisions and Their Social 
Conditions. Pp. 262. Urbana: Univer- 
‘sity of Illinois Press, 1962. $5.75. 


According to the author, who is as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, there are at least five 
major types of rationality in social action. 
These various types of decision-making 
cannot be reduced to one basic model of 
rationality. This is because the prevailing 
conception of rationality as the efficient 
achievement of predetermined ends is too 
narrow—~-as we see, for example, in labor 
arbitration, psychotherapy, and political 
leadership. 

The five types of decision-making are 
delimited as technical rationality, eco- 
nomic rationality, social rationality, legal 
rationality, and political rationality. The 
author describes each type according to 
its principles; exhibits similarities and dif- 
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ferences between types; and discusses the 
circumstances under which each is ap- 
plicable. The effective use of each type 
is possible only in terms of the types of 
cultures which make it possible, so that 
there is a feedback between the culture 
and the rationality of the individuals 
who compose it. In this connection, the 
discussion of “integrative decisions” is 
especially valuable. 

The author has given us an “inter- 
disciplinary” approach which should be 
useful to behavioral scientists working 
in economics, sociology, political science, 
legal theory, and psychology. Critics will 
say that there is little new here; but 
however that may be, the author puts it 
all together and lifts the students out of 
the ruts of compartmentalization. In his 
final chapter, “What Is Reason?” the 
author follows the Platonic conception of 
reasoning as creativity and the tradition 
of practical reason that intelligence—or 
freedom—is the supreme value, since it 
is instrumental to all other values. That 
Plato and Aristotle should share honors 
with John Dewey, and that such an 
eclecticism should come out of the con- 
text of the University of Chicago—this 
is indeed a hopeful development! 

OLIVER L. REISER 

Professor of Philosophy 

University of Pittsburgh 


Ropert C. TUCKER. 
Myth in Karl Marx. Pp. 263. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1961. $5.50 clothbound; $1.75 paper- 
bound. 


There are many books about Marx and 
Marxism, some of them poor, some good, 
and a,few very good. Robert Tucker has 
written a really outstanding book de- 
serving to be recommended as a must for 
everybody interested in Marx and Marz- 
ism—and in our time who is not? To 
recognize the value of the book one does 
not need to agree with all the conclusions 
of the author. With one of them I dis- 
agree rather emphatically. As Tucker 
writes in the last chapter: “Although 
Marx died more than three-quarters of 
a century .ago, adequate assessment of 
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him probably remains a matter of the 
future” (p. 233), The truth of this state- 
ment is illustrated by the book itself. As 
defined by the author, its subject “is 
Marx’s own Marxism—its pre-history in 
German philosophy before Marx, its 
genesis and evolution in Marx’s mind, and 
its basic meaning” (p. 11). In the book 
this task is excellently fulfilled——as far as 
“philosophy and myth in Karl Marx” are 
concerned, 

But in Marx there is also more than 
that. This is the main point of my dis- 
agreement. For Tucker, Marx “was es- 
sentially something other than an econo- 
mist. He was a moralist who came to 
speak in the idiom of political economy” 
(p. 233). This statement appears to be 
right and wrong at the same time. Marx 
was certainly a moralist speaking in the 
idiom of political economy; he was a 
moralist before he became an economist, 
but this does not mean that he remained 
“essentially something other than an 
economist.” Most of the economists 
consider him a very important economist, 
even a great one or an “economist of top 
rank” (Schumpeter). In Schumpeter’s 
book, Capitalism, Socialism and Demoe- 
racy, four chapters are devoted to Marx: 
“Marx the Prophet,” “Mark the Sociolo- 
gist,’ “Marx the Economist,” and “Marx 
the Teacher.” Tucker, in his book, ex- 
amined primarily Marx the prophet. His 
treatment of this aspect of Marx is a 
complete success and has an exceptional 
value for the study of Marx, 

The theme “From Hegel to Marx” has 
been treated many times, but to my 
knowledge, never with the profound under- 
standing and penetrating analysis of Hegel 
and of the young Marx that Tucker 
exhibits in this book, including what he 
has to say about young Feuerbach. His 
is an admirable mastery of a very dif- 
ficult stuff, a superior ability to handle 
intricate philosophical affiliations. These 
qualities allowed him very convincingly 
to trace one line of Marx’s development. 
However, as I have indicated, there was 
at least one other line, namely, the de- 
velopment of Marx the moralist, speaking 
“in the idiom of political economy,” to 
Marx the “economist of top rank.” 
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Robert Tucker has brilliantly carried out 
what he intended. He has written an 
excellent book about “philosophy and 
myth in Karl Marx.” We still have to 
wait for a work of comparable excellence 
about science and reality in Karl Marx. 
GEORGE DENICKE 
Senior Editor | 
American Committee 
for Liberty 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Orrin E. Krarr. Heroes, Villains, and 
Fools: The Changing American Char- 
acter, Pp. x, 176. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. $3.95. 


This informative and vivid little volume 
could have been subtitled “A Study of 
Invidious Social Terms in Popular Amer- 
ican Language.” It is only indirectly and 
tenuously a study of “The Changing 
American Character.” Professor Klapp 
has set out to describe the major social 
types or “role-models” of our society as 
revealed by names and descriptions em- 
bedded in common speech and writing. 
He sharply distinguishes “social types” 
from “stereotypes”; the stereotype is 
rigid and inaccurate; the social type re- 
flects, though selectively, a reality and 
serves both as a model—positive or nega- 
tive—-which people seek to emulate or 
avoid and as a serviceable “photograph” 
of recognized patterns of behavior. The 
author collected some eight hundred terms 
for social types—egghead, good Joe, 
tightwad, climber, beatnik—and secured 
ratings and descriptions of them from 
groups of college students in sociology 
classes. The limitations of such “samples” 
as a basis for generalizing to the larger 
society are not discussed. . 

Social types are conceived as function- 
ally important in two main ways: (1) they 
“fill in” between the inadequate specifica- 
tion of knowing only a person’s formal 
status and the fuller knowledge of in- 
timate acquaintance; (2) types constitute 
a system of models which help to clarify 
and make vivid judgments of praise, con- 
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demnation, and ridicule. “Heroes, villains, 
and fools represent three directions of 
deviation: (1) better than, (2) dangerous 
to, and (3) falling short of, norms applied 
to group members or status occupants” 
(p. 17). Professor Klapp holds that when 
models are working well there is a con- 
sistent set, in terms of which a society’s 
members are trained and controlled; one 
of his main theses, however, is that 
American society has an “inconsistent and 
mutually cancelling model system” with 
deteriorating heroes, admired villains, and 
ambiguous fools—for example, the norm- 
abiding “square” citizen. Many of the 
traditional hero-types are derided—gung 
ho, corny, do-gooder; admiration often 
goes to the successful exploiter—smart 
operator—and the alienated parasite—hep 
or beat. 

Klapp believes that in this study of 
social symbols one can see the reflection 
of a shaky, malintegrated, anomic society, 
masking its actual fragility behind a 
facade of pseudointegration. In the 
shapeless chaos of divergent values and 
flouted norms, the newly emerging domi- 
nant social type is a composite of good 
Joe, smart operator, and playboy. Al- 
though the author disclaims any belief 
that most Americans are alienated and 
normless, he explicitly holds that the 
basic or modal American character has 
been deteriorating for some time now. 

This book gives us a stimulating, and 
often entertaining, excursion into the pos- 
sible implications of the current language 
of social types. It must be read with an 
eye to the limitations of its sampling and 
with alertness to separate data from per- 
sonal judgments, description from evalua- 
tion. Thus, it would be quite worth- 
while to test the supposition that the 
more names there are for villainy and 
the weaker the disapproval expressed, 
the greater the actual amount of deviant 
behavior; but no evidence is brought for- 
ward to show how naming relates to real 
behavior. In spite of, exemplary words 
of caution, the book in its less restrained 
moments seems to assume that popular 
terminology gives direct access to actual 
social structure and even to basic 
changes in morals and character. On the 
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whole, however, this provocative and 
knowledgeable survey well repays an 
attentive reading. 
Rosin M. Wrams, Jr. 
Professor of Sociology 
Cornell University 


DANIEL J. Boorstin. The Image, or 
What Happened to the American 
Dream. Pp. viii, 315. New York: 
Atheneum, 1962. $5.00. 


Mr. Boorstin’s thesis is that the Graphic 
Revolution—as he calls it—of the nine- 
teenth century has led to the creation 
of “pseudo-events”: that for an interest in 
ideals we have substituted an interest in 
images; that the people who run mass 
communications are interested in creating 
and projecting acceptable images rather 
than truths. 

Mr. Boorstin is, I think, both right and 
wrong. When he claims that the pseudo- 
event is something novel, he is, I believe, 
in error. He seems to have forgotten the 
saints’ legends of the Middle Ages, not to 
speak of the similar mythologies of all 
cultures. Ours is a secular society, and 
Mr. Boorstin has tripped over its my- 
thology. Joe DiMaggio and Marilyn 
Monroe may be images and not realities, 
but their images function as did those 
of Mars and Venus. They are deities, 
in a time when official Deity has been 
drained of almost all attributes. Every 
culture must have images or projections 
of its various roles and attitudes, and in 
an extremely complex culture one Mars is 
not enough. We need a good many dif- 
ferent Marses; and we have them. 

On the other hand, he is right when 
he insists that the proliferations of such 
images—such as travel instead of Paradise 
images—is novel. This is partly the result 
of the complexity of the society and 
partly, perhaps mostly, of the enormous 
financial interests involved in the develop- 
ment and presentation of such images. It 
is a pity that he does not spend more time 
on the origins and development of a situa- 
tion which has led to the emergence of 
a cultural Gresham’s law. That law he 
mentions in but a sentence, yet if he 
had spent more time in examining it and 
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less time fulminating, his book would 
have been more valuable. The reason 
for that law is simple enough: there is 
more profit to be made from catering to 
the powerful human desire for the con- 
firmation of attitudes than to the weak 
desire to test and correct them. The 
really novel situation about modern times 
is not that people live by images—or 
illusions—but that illusions are continu- 
ously reinforced, that there are so many 
of them, that they are so unstable, that 
reinforcement is so profitable, and that 
it is so unprofitable to attempt to correct 
them. 

But there is an even harder problem 
which Mr. Boorstin is either unaware of 
or has not attempted to deal with. Had 
he done so his book would have been 
much more than the amusing scolding it 
is. And that problem is the fact that 
whether we call them images, or illusions, 
or ideals, they are the mental instruments 
with which we deal with reality. They 
are all we have. 

Morse PECKHAM 

Professor of English Literature 

University of Pennsylvania 


Epwarp W. CHESTER. Europe Views 
America: A Critical Evaluation. Pp. 
182. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1962. $4.50. 


This is a very readable and convenient 
book which skilfully distills some seventy 
modern European writers—mostly English 
and French—interpreting since 1919 the 
perplexing subject of who says what 
about the United States. It is a kind 
of running anthology, well-ordered by 
topics, which ought to be read because 
it is very provocative. It will certainly 
prove as useful as some of the better 
analyses of foreign-travel literature on the 
United States so often cited two or three 
decades ago. And I sympathize with the 
writer’s point that American writers still 
tend to concentrate on Bryce and De 
Tocqueville. 

The reporting chapters, with frequent 
bold comment, include “Unity Versus 
Diversity,” “The Melting Pot at Work,” 
“The American Character,” “Religion on 
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Trial,” “Intellectual Life—Pro and Con,” 
and “The Question of Prestige.’ The 
detachment of observers, it is obvious, 
does not necessarily bring wisdom. Obvi- 
ously, too, a “step-up in contacts is no 
guarantee of spiritual togetherness.” 

Since one very critical flaw is that the 
author, a teacher at Lambuth College in 
Tennessee, makes no attempt to evaluate 
the real influence of any of these par- 
ticular European interpreters on their 
European—or world-wide—colleagues, it 
is fair to list the author’s evaluation of 
some of them. “As far as sheer original- 
ity is concerned, Arnold Toynbee and 
Hermann von Keyserling perhaps should 
be rated first, although their more imagi- 
native theories are not always valid. In 
addition, the studies of Hilaire Belloc and 
Wyndham Lewis are quite original. As 
for comprehensiveness, Denis Brogan and 
Harold Laski unquestionably head the list, 
although Andre Siegfried does not rank 
far behind.” 

An author may write any book he 
wishes, and the reviewer perhaps ought 
not to suggest the one he did not write. 
But if we are to become more sophisti- 
cated about the American impact abroad, 
this kind of study must go farther—and 
I hope the author will continue in the 
path. He, or others, must certainly test 
the real influence of these interpreters 
and weigh the influence of other media 
‘on these highly crucial questions, Mr. 
Chester, we would hope, might tackle 
some of the subtleties expressed in the 
reviewer’s volume of 1940 or in Sigmund 
Skard’s “The American Myth and the 
European Mind” (1961), neither cited by 
him—and he might skip his unfortunately 
pretentious, presumably disarming, intro- 
duction. 

RicHarp H. HEINDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn 


DIETER OBERNDORFER. Von der Einsam- 
keit des Menschen in der modernen 
amerikanischen Gesellschaft. Second 
(Revised) Edition. Pp. 222. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Verlag Rombach, 1961. 
DM 19,80. 
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This, the author insists in the Epilogue 
written for the second edition, is not a 
book about the United States but about 
characteristics of modern man and modern 
society found in a country where “the 
development of the technical-civilizational 
side of the modern industrial and con- 
sumers’ society has attained its hitherto 
highest level” and where “sociology, psy- 
chology, literature, and theology have long 
made intensive efforts to trace the con- 
tours of the new reality and to tackle its 
problems creatively and critically” (p. 
186). The United States, or modern so- 
ciety, is characterized by large-scale geo- 
graphic and social. mobility—although 
“Yankee City,” that is, “Newsport” [sic] 
shows that there still are relatively stable 
enclaves; by increasing numbers of people 
becoming employees; by growing bureauc- 
ratization; by the individual’s loneliness 
—all of this shown by Mills in White 
Collar, by Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, 
by Fromm in Escape from Freedom, and 
by Horney in The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time; by the conception of man 
as “autonomous”—by which Oberndérfer 
means “this-worldly”; by conformism— 
which he distinguishes from conformity, 
a universal and not only modern phe- 
nomenon; by emphasis on togetherness 
and on sex; and by secularized religion, un- 
realistic optimism, youth overstressed, and 
age feared. Sociology, reflecting first 
optimism and later uneasiness, is search- 
ing after “values,” such as personality— 
properly distinguished by the author from 
“person”—and the perfect society, but 
has failed, tied as it is to the view of 
man as autonomous: the popular marital 
counseling generally and Kinsey in par- 
ticular serving as striking examples. The 
“awakening to reality” finds expression in 
modern literature—Oberndérfer discusses 
Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, and Hemingway 
—-but even more cogently in the theology 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 
The crux of the trouble is that we are 
in a Sinnkrise~—crisis of meaning—be- 
cause we have lost faith in Transzendenz 
-—~that which transcends man. Given this 
nature of our difficulty, “the attempt of 
the American social sciences appears as 
nothing else than the attempt at revising 
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original sin’ (p. 147). The persuasive- 
ness of the book is enhanced by such 
inaccuracies as “The American sociologist 
[sic] F. L. Allan” (p. 32); the afore- 
mentioned Newsport, which does for 
Newburyport (p. 35); “M. Mead, the 
anthropologist from Chicago” (p. 113); 
the promiscuous MacKinney, Kinney, 
and McKinney (p. 140); the translation 
of “the real dope on sex” as “the ‘real’ 
sex drug” (p. 155); Steffens’ loss of an 
f (p. 165) and Farrell’s loss of an } (p. 
166); Yokapatawphe, instead of Yoknapa- 
tawpha, which is a Grafschaft [sic], that 
is, a county (p. 167)—to mention what I 
hope are the majority. 
Kurt H. WOLFF 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


ERVING GorFMAN. Asylums: Essays on 
the Social Situation of Mental Patients 
and Other Inmates. Pp. xiv, 386. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1962. $6.75. 


The four essays in this volume are 
interrelated, yet each could stand alone. 
Their theme is the social situations com- 
mon to total institutions—institutions 
which provide for the essential needs of 
the individuals entrusted by society to 
their maintenance and control. Total 
institutions include mental hospitals, 
monasteries and convents, jails, orphan- 
ages, military establishments, slave 
quarters, and seraglios. Each total insti- 
tution develops a specialized subculture 
with an articulated set of statuses and 
roles. While each is different from the 
others, all are characterized by similar 
social conditions, 

Goffman delineates the common features 
of total institutions in the first essay. 
He compares concentration camps, armies, 
jails, and mental hospitals one with an- 
other. He presents a well-documented case 
to support his contention that total in- 
stitutions are not too dissimilar. This is 
especially so from the viewpoint of the 
man or woman who is being socialized to 
the special subculture of the institution 
which accords him the status of inmate. 

The second essay, “The Moral Career 
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of the Mental Patient,” is an analysis of 
the self in society, and in the mental 
hospital. Goffman’s approach enables him 
to move consistently between the self as 
an intimate, subjective, personal thing and 
the self as a public, objective thing de- 
fined by law and the working rules of a 
mental hospital. The socialization of the 
mental patient, from prepatient behavior 
to hospitalized redefinitions of the self, is 
traced with clarity and conviction. 

The third essay, “The Underlife of a 
Public Institution: A Study of Ways of 
Making Out in a Mental Hospital,” is 
based primarily upon Goffman’s experi- 
ences as an observer for a year in a 
large, federally supported mental hospital. 
Relevant points are documented by 
numerous citations in the literature. The 
account of how patients adjust to the 
programmed world that surrounds them 
twenty-four hours a day is realistic. Any- 
one who has had experience in and around 
mental hospitals will recognize the insight 
and perception Goffman has captured in 
these pages. 

The final essay, “The Medical Model 
and Mental Hospitalization: Some Notes 
on the Vicissitudes of the Tinkering 
Trades,” carries the analytical scheme to 
a conclusion. Goffman argues that a so- 
cial scientist should be allowed to use the 
same models for his studies as the mem- 


‘bers of society use as their frames of 


reference. He develops the theme that 
society has developed two models for the 
repair of cultural artifacts and human 
bodies: the workshop model and the 
professional-expert model. He makes a 
plausible case for his position that the 
hospital and the psychiatrist’s office may 
well be viewed as special instances of the 
workshop model. The salient point is 
made that mental hospitals’ are custodial 
institutions. If a psychiatrist practices 
his profession in them, he is caught in a 
role conflict. The delicate irony of Goff- 
man’s conclusions may be resented by 
psychiatrists, 

The book is recommended reading for 
social scientists interested in socialization 
in total institutions. 

Aucust B. HOLLINGSHE 

Yale University 
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ÅMITAI ETZIONI. A Comparative Analysis 
of Complex Organizations. Pp. xx, 366. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961. $8.50. 


This is an ambitious attempt to develop 
an empirically oriented middle-range theory 
of organizations. The propositions de- 
veloped stem from a mixture of theoretical 
considerations, a distillation of an enor- 
mous number of empirical studies, and, 
lacking these on occasion, a wide range of 
literary works on organizations. Although 
the book inevitably reflects some of the 
shortcomings of secondary analyses of a 
variety of studies of such differing scope 
and quality, it is primarily as a theoretical 
contribution that this work must be 
judged. And in this respect, it is a chal- 
lenging and fresh approach to an important 
area which has, in general, leaned too 
closely and too heavily for too long a time 
on the giant contributions of Max Weber. 

In the first part of the book, Etzioni 
develops his typology of organizations ac- 
cording to the predominant patterns of 
compliance said to exist in an organiza- 
tion. The second part examines cor- 
relates of compliance, including some of 
the key factors usually included in organi- 
zational studies such as goals, effectiveness, 
recruitment and cohesion. The third part 
focuses on the interrelations of compli- 
ance and chairisma. The final section 


‘compares organizations with changing and 


constant compliance structures, and ex- 
amines some methodological problems in- 
volved in the use of the theoretical scheme 
developed. 

Compliance is the central independent 
variable in a conceptual scheme which 
tries to encompass almost the entire 
spectrum of empirical organizational types, 
including, among others, prisons, churches, 
hospitals, army combat units and universi- 
ties. Compliance is viewed as “a relation- 
ship consisting of the power employed by 
superiors to control subordinates and the 
orientation of the subordinates to this 
power” (p. xv). Etzioni posits three—and 
only three—kinds of power and three 
kinds of organizational involvement, which, 
when combined, yield nine possible types 
—only three of which are considered 
empirically relevant. Organizations are 
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classified according to the three dominant 
compliance structures: coercive, utilitarian, 
and normative. A fourth type is also 
introduced, made up of pairs of these 
three, and is called “dual structures’— 
for example, combat units are classified 
as “normative-coercive.” Various organ- 
izational factors are then systematically 
related to these different types. 

Though one may remain skeptical about 
many of the propositions developed and 
on their relationship to the evidence mar- 
shalled, the crucial question is the use- 
fulness of the scheme in stimulating new 
research which will result in a better 
theory of organizations, This is of course. 
the author’s aim; whether this book moves 
us a bit closer to this goal must remain 


an open question until there has been an 


adequate opportunity for a wide-scale test- 
ing of the scheme. 
NORMAN KAPLAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Corporation in 
the Emergent American Society. Pp. 
xvili, 64. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962. $3.00. 


In this small volume, the eminent ’-au- 
thor, who is University Professor of Social 
Research at Michigan State University, 
presents three lectures delivered as Ford 
Distinguished Service Professor at the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. In them 
he is distilling the essence of years of 
massive personal and collaborative re- 
search, with emphasis on the mutual in- 
terrelations of the evolving parts—tech- 
nical, economic, political, and moral—of 
an emergent “great society,” which at 
any time includes both its heritage from 
the past and the incipient changes that will 
cumulate in an unforeseeable future. The 
term “emergent” signifies “evolving” and 
appears to carry the further suggestion 
that the evolution sums itself up from 
period’ to period in social wholes of dis- 
tinguishable character—as, for example, 
present American society differs in organic 
character from that of the late nineteenth 
century, and as this differed from the 
pre-Civil War period. 
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In discussing particular changes, the 
author gives primary emphasis to their 
serviceable features, recognizing disservice- 
able ones as qualifications on a generally 
optimistic picture. Some readers may 
dissent from this emphasis, but may also 
find it refreshing, coming from a student 
possessed of wide factual knowledge. 

The condensation is tremendous, and 
at times results in generalities too sweep: 
ing to be informative, especially in the 
early sections dealing with the over-all 
social setting. The discussion of what the 
nationwide business corporation has done 
to the character of the local community 
whets the reader’s desire for more. 
Economists will find more specific ma- 
terial in the third chapter, especially the 
author’s finding that the widespread 
stereotype of the conforming ‘“organiza-~ 
tion man” is a myth or caricature, for 
which he substitutes the “autonomous 
man,” selected for his ability to make 
decisions responding variably to the needs 
of ever-changing situations, and doing it 
successfully more often than not. In his 
climb up the rungs of the managerial 
ladder he progresses to decisions of longer 
and longer “duration,” generating a longer 
perspective and requiring greater powers 
of foresight. One wishes for evidence 
that the business setting develops auton- 
omous capacities, as distinct from merely 
selecting them for advancement to the 
minority of higher positions. The author 
says that the family and the educational 
system must do their part in developing 
the autonomous man; but the reader may 
question whether they-——especially perhaps 
the family—are meeting this need ade- 
quately. Is their role mainly to transmit 
the social heritage, along with a permissive 
awareness of the need of adjusting it? 

The most refereshing thing about these 
lectures is the evidence that education 
for business at New York University in- 
troduces the student to the broadest kind 
of perspective on the whole social environ- 
ment to which business must nowadays 
adapt itself with increasing understanding. 

Joun M. CLARK 

John Bates Clark Professor of 

Political Economy, Emeritus 
Columbia University 
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Leo SRoLe, THomas S. LANGNER, STANLEY 
T. MICHAEL, Marvin K. Oper, and 
Tuomas A. C. Rennie. Mental Health 
in the Metropolis: The Midtown Man- 
hattan Study. Pp. xii, 428. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. $9.95. 


Classical psychiatry, having been con- 
cerned with individual pathology and 
malaise for the longest time, finds itself 
drawn more and more into a variety of 
functions within the community and called 
upon for the purpose of interpreting for 
public education, preventive services, and 
community. leadership. Such experiences 
prompted the late Thomas A. C. Rennie 
to assemble a staff of sociologists and 
psychiatrists to study the mentality and 
discontents of a circumscribed area—mid- 
town Manhattan. 

This reviewer introduces the terms 
“malaise” and “discontent” advisedly be- 
cause the authors in their search for a 
definition of being well and the devia- 
tions from this status have given up the 
clinical nosological foundations, that is, 
the absence or presence of diagnosable 
pathology. They feel that social func- 
tioning and smooth adjustment to social 
life should be the matrix from which 
concepts of mental health may be de- 
rived. Several years ago, Marie Jahoda, 
analyzing current—-sociological—concepts 
of positive mental health, left the reader 
with the feeling that he had passed by 
a long line of beautifully arranged scrap 
heaps. In the end, not one of these con- 
cepts could hold its own. The same 
objection must, on principle, also be raised 
against Mental Health in the Metropolis. 

The book, written to satisfy both the 
specialist and the general reader, is some- 
what too top-heavy with statistics for the 
latter and not sufficiently detailed for the 
former. Having assembled all the objec- 
tions, this reviewer may say that this is a 
highly worth-while book, one that opens 
up vistas and asks questions that remain 
sensible even if answers are not given or 
may be disputed. “If the Midtown Study 
in any way illuminates the proposition that 
emotional blights might germinate at points 
of encysted socio-cultural dysfunctions, 
then it will have served the vision of 
Rennie and his colleagues.” 
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Moreover, there is, from the pen of 
Leo Srole—Chapters V, VI, and VII—a 
community portrait that, as Srole mod- 
estly says, “perhaps would be better 
drawn through the novelist’s or play- 
wright’s special flair for conveying charac- 
ter in action.” This reviewer does not 
hesitate to call these chapters the most 
dramatic and tangible picture of New 
York he has ever read. Those who have 
cursed New York and those who have 
learned to love it are quoted. “The real 
advantage of living in New York is that 
all its residents ascend to heaven directly 
after their deaths, having served their full 
term in purgatory right on Manhattan 
Island.” Steinbeck left the Whore of 
Babylon only to come back and experi- 
ence mystically that he was no longer a 
stranger, that he had become a New 
Yorker. “Since the New York child has 
breathed exhaust fumes all his life, he can 
endure anywhere... he wouldn’t swap 
New York for all the fresh air in the 
West.” On the planting of trees in the 
streets of Manhattan some editorialist re- 
marks: “The Indians may yet be per- 
suaded to take it back.” “New York 
automatically confers confidence and 
spells prestige.” “New York is the world 
with every vice and blemish and beauty. 
. . . What more could you ask?” 

As the book is being quoted frequently, 
it should be brought out clearly that there 
are no definite results. Particularly, the 
popular blame that living in New York is 
tantamount to living in a constant tension, 
if not foreshortening one’s life, is not 
confirmed by this midtown Manhattan 
study. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York City 


E. U. Essren-Upom. Black Nationalism: 
A Search for an Identity in America, 
Pp. xiii, 367. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. $6.95. 


The title of this book is deceptive. 
Although the author does make generaliza- 
tions about American Negroes—the ‘‘so- 
called Negro”—the specific focus is on 
the Nation of Islam—popularly known as 
the Black Muslims. Even within the 
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movement itself Essien-Udom was denied 
free access to rank-and-file members, al- 
though he does have detailed interviews 
with sixteen Muslims; and his conclusions 
are based largely on interviews with 
leaders, on the speeches of those leaders, 
and on written charters and regulations. 
In spite of its several defects, however, 
this book will be a valuable addition to a 
growing literature on the movement, par- 
ticularly as its characterization of the 
Nation of Islam as a retreatist group 
counterbalances alarmist concerns over 
militance and violence which have domi- 
nated coverage in the popular press. 

A different organization and tighter 
editing would have made this a more 
valuable book for the average reader. An 
attempt has been made to outline the 
historical backgrounds of the movement, 
attending to sources of discontent impor- 
tant in recruitment, and to follow this 
with sections on recruitment- mechanisms, 
internal organization, doctrine and ritual, 
integrative mechanisms, and social con- 
trol. Coherence is lost, unfortunately, in 
the author’s commendable but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to integrate interpretive and 
documentary material and to show the 
complex interplay of ideology and be- 
havior within the movement. Interpreta- 
tion gets bogged down in documentation 
which is frequently redundant and all too 
often irrelevant as well. Analysis would 
have been more cogent had repetition 
been reduced and superfluous documenta- 
tion relegated to appendices or deleted 
altogether, 

The author sees a variety of motives 
leading individuals to join and participate 
in the Nation of Islam. Most important 
are a “need for identity” and a “desire 
for self-improvement”; this emphasis on 
middle-class aspirations as contrasted to 
“hate-white” aspects of the movement is 
fhe most interesting claim made in the 
book. Elsewhere he claims that the 
movement is “an attempt to alter the 
power relationships within the Negro 
community.” He identifies a variety of 
dilemmas in ideology and practice and 
shows how exaggerated demands for dis- 
cipline will prevent large-scale growth of 
the movement. The confusions he details 
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are sometimes reminiscent of Genet’s The 
Blacks. 

With all the detail in some places, 
Essien-Udom leaves other items hanging. 
In an organization described as austere 
in its ritual, “fire-eating”’ (p. 224) would 
seem to need some explanation. In one 
place he says there have been no success- 
-ful Negro mass movements; elsewhere he 
labels the “sit-ins” as a proletarian re- 
action against the Negro middle class. 
There are many undefended assertions and 
half-answered questions—and a great deal 
of polemic—in this book. Nonetheless, it 
will provide useful source materials for 
students of social movements, as well as 
students of race relations. 

Although the original review copy 
lacked two signatures and duplicated 
others, the book is well put together. 
Misprints are minimal, 

ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Indiana University 


SOLOMON POLL. The Hasidic Community 
of Williamsburg. Pp. x, 308. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 
$5.50. 


The first synagogues established in the 
United States were Orthodox, and Ortho- 
doxy has been conspicuous on the Amer- 
Ican scene ever since, in spite of the 
growth of Reform and Conservative 
Judaism. MHasidism, which developed in 
eastern Europe during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, never became firmly 
established here until the World War II 
period when groups of Hasidim and their 
leaders (rebbeim) arrived in large enough 
numbers to constitute communities and to 
differentiate themselves from other Ortho- 
_ dox Jews. 

Instead of settling in rural areas, as was 
the case with many Christian sectarian 
groups, the Hasidim established them- 
selves in urban areas, especially in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. Be- 
cause they have retained their special 
dress, religious practices, and identity as a 
sub-group, the MHasidim have aroused 
widespread. interest in Jewish circles. This 
interest has diffused to a larger public 
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through the publication of Hasidic stories 
by Martin Buber and others. 

Although the Hasidim have been the 
subject of many popular articles, there has 
been very little scholarly literature on 
their way of life in contemporary Amer- 
ica. Together with another volume re- 
cently published by Dr. George Kranzler, 
the present book helps to fill this gap. A 
sociologist at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Poll takes a new approach to 
the study of Hasidim. Although European 
Hasidism has been extensively studied, 
such researches were conducted chiefly 
from the vantage point of history, the- 
ology, or literature. Only in America has 
contemporary Hasidim been the object of 
sociological scrutiny. Poll is well pre- 
pared to give Hasidic Williamsburg such 
scrutiny. He himself is a native of Hun- 
gary; many of the Hasidim in Williams- 
burg were originally Hungarian Jews. 
But in spite of the fact that he was well 
prepared both linguistically and culturally 
for his task, Poll found that he had to 
overcome considerable resistance. The 
problems which he faced in gaining entry 
into such a sectarian community as 
Hasidic Williamsburg are detailed in one 
of the chapters of his book. 

The Hasidic Community of Williams- 
burg provides fascinating details about the 
transition from small Hungarian villages 
to an urban neighborhood, and -rich ma- 
terlals on Hasidic social stratification, as 
well as on the symbols which characterize 
each status. Poll’s best chapters are 
devoted to the distinctive economic ac- 
tivities carried on by Hasidic Jews, as 
well as to how nondistinctive economic 
activities are organized in order to appeal 
to Hasidic and non-Hasidic Jews. 

Poll’s forte is the concrete detail—to 
this end he presents what might perhaps 
be called an overabundance of translated 
advertisements, handbills, and circulars. 
Nevertheless such details are welcome, for 
this is the first time they have been 
scrutinized by a trained observer. All 
this is not to say that the subject is 
exhausted in the Hasidic Community of 
Williamsburg. As a non-Hasidic Jew, 
Poll did not succeed in penetrating the 
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inner citadels of Williamsburg Hasidim. 
Furthermore, perhaps the most influential 
Hasidic group in the United States—the 
one led by the Lubavitcher rebbe—is 
located outside of Williamsburg. 

Poll strains very hard toward making 
analytic distinctions between the various 
types of Hasidic Jews. Also, his efforts 
to conceptualize his data and to give it 
a wider significance are not entirely suc- 
cessful. Such reservations aside, his 
volume will be indispensable for students 
of contemporary Jewish religious life. It 


will also constitute a resource for all who ` 


are interested in the sociology of religion. 
Hopefully, he himself will pursue the sub- 
ject further, but in any case he has paved 
the way for future investigators, especially 
those who will proceed to study the 
development of the new Hasidic genera- 
tion—the first to be raised on American 
soil, 
MARSHALL SKLARE 
Director 

Division of Scientific Research 
American Jewish Committee 

New York City 


Wess S. Fisrr. Mastery of the Metrop- 
olis. Pp. x, 168. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. $3.95 cloth- 
bound; $1.95 paper-bound. 


LurHer Harsey Guricx. The Metro- 
politan Problem and American Ideas. 
Pp. v, 166, vii. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962. $3.75. 


These two readable little books are 
likely to be most useful to “the general 
public,” provided said public can be lured 
into reading them. Obviously neither is 
a monograph and neither is a textbook. 
However, undergraduate students in soci- 
ology, government, and geography of the 
city could well use them for collateral 
reading. 

Luther Gulick, “the dean of American 
public administration,” delivered a series 
of lectures at the University of Michigan 
in 1961. These are here published in 
book form. In the first chapter, Gulick 
says that rapid social change has con- 


centrated numerous problems in cities.. 
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Attempted solutions have usually failed, 
because the traditional American depend- 
ence on the “market mechanism” and 
local municipal action are incapable of 
dealing with problems of transportation, 
land use, public utilities, housing, health, 
and welfare. Then, after two chapters on 
political theories, Gulick presents in gen- 
eral terms an “action program.” It in- 
volves the collaboration of federal, state, 
and local governments and one of two 
devices: “assumption of the metropolitan 
responsibility by a more extended unit of 
government”—county, state, or nation—or 
“the creation of a new federated metro- 
politan government.” Above all there 
must be developed a “new political con- 
stituency,” a group of people able to 
discuss, plan, and act on matters affecting 
the people and institutions of a metro- 
politan area. 

Fiser’s book is less well integrated than 
Gulick’s, but contains more concrete data. 
The problems, philosophy, and programs 
presented in the two books are very 
similar. Fiser states some issues as dilem- 
mas involving conflicts of values, For 
example, “we are still dedicated to the 
private property system and individual 
freedom of choice, but we desire more 
control over our environment” (p. 65). 
Fiser is a protagonist of co-operation by 
public and private agencies, offering as 
examples Jefferson Valley in Westchester 
County, New York, and Port Charlotte, 
Florida. He illustrates the possibilities 
and limitations of local civic action ‘by 
“national” corporations with the cases of 
Sears Roebuck—viewed favorably—and 
General Electric—viewed critically. He 
warns against expecting too much from 
unification of government in a metro- 
politan area, without belittling actual. 
achievement, as in Toronto and Dade 
County. He-envisions a Federal “Office of 
Local Affairs,’ which would concern it- 
self with “research, planning, and com- 
munication, rather than operating pro- 
grams” (p. 113). He points up the 
importance of citizen understanding and 
active participation, showing some things 
done in Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
New Haven, and elsewhere. 
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All in all, we have here two potentially 
useful books. The question is: Will they 
fall into the hands of those who might 
profit most from reading them? 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

College of Business 

and Public Administration 
University of Arizona 


Epwarp W. WEIDNER. The World Role 
of Universities. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962. $6.95. 


This volume is the capstone of a proj- 
ect investigating the international pro- 
grams of American universities out of 
which have come such well-known studies 
as Adams and Garraty’s Is The World Our 
Campus?; Henry Hart’s Campus India; 
and Bruce Smith’s Indonesian-American 
Cooperation in Higher Education. Field 
research was carried out by the project in 
Europe, Latin America, Turkey, and sev- 
eral Asian countries. More than 2000 
interviews were conducted. The project 
had the advice of some of the nation’s 
leading educators. As a whole, the series 
has developed the factual basis of knowl- 
edge that has been hitherto so largely 
lacking in print about the scope and im- 
pact of American university exchange of 
persons and overseas technical assistance 
programs. 

The book is more than a general sum- 
mary. It presents essentially the personal 
views and opinions of the Director of the 
project, now the Vice-Chancellor of the 
East-West Center of the University of 
Hawaii. Three broad categories of ex- 
change are examined: (1) student-abroad 
projects; (2) religious, research, and 
other small exchanges; and (3) technical 
assistance projects, including those send- 
ing professors abroad and those bringing 
foreign nationals to the home campus. 
Tentative evaluations of each are made. 
Introductory chapters on the dimensions 
of the problem and on the educational 
structures of different countries provide 
an insightful beginning. The concluding 
chapters, recommending possible future 
lines of action by universities, founda- 
tions, and governments, are constructive 
but, at least to this reviewer, involve a 
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dilemma that is not—and perhaps cannot 
be-—fully resolved. 

On the one hand, the volume makes a 
solid contribution by insisting on the de- 
velopment of “hard” criteria of relevance 
by which to judge the international ac- 
tivities of universities. Weidner proposes 
two criteria: (1) universities should con- 
fine themselves to the development and 
application of socially useful knowledge 
that has some theoretical content, and 
(2) they should participate only in those 
international activities that require uni- 
versities to carry them out. If any other 
agency can do the job, universities should 
not attempt it. The author calls for the 
development of more specific criteria by 
individual universities and programs. By 
these standards, many of the international 
activities of universities would have to 
cease. Many technical assistance activi- 
ties and the less “academic” student- 
abroad programs would be eliminated. 
There would be less work around the 
periphery, more at the center. Research 
on which to base policies and programs, 
for example, would have to be greatly 
expanded, 

On the other hand, many American 
universities embarked initially on interna- 
tional programs on the grounds that they 
not only serve the national and the public 
interest, but also provide students and 
scholars with opportunities, not otherwise 
available, to attain a firsthand knowl- 
edge and appreciation of, say, the under- 
developed countries. In spite of some 
seamy sides to the story, one may ask 
whether the universities that took this 
approach did not, in general, increase 
their competence as academic institutions 
in the modern world and their ability to 
think through and act upon such criteria 
as Weidner now proposes. One may also 
ask whether other universities. wishing at 
this somewhat later date to embark on 
international programs -have, in principle, 
a better way to go about it than those 
preceding them. 

It would be a miscarriage if the wholly 
justifiable effort to construct more sturdy 
criteria of relevance for international ac- 
tivities should obstruct their further de- 
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sirable growth or serve to restrict that 
flexibility and experimentation which will 
continue to be necessary. 
CLARENCE E, THURBER 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
and Public Administration 
Pennsylvania State University 


James A. Davis and OTHERS. Stipends 
and Spouses: The Finances of American 
Arts and Science Graduate Students. 
Pp. vii, 294. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. $5.00. 


Publication of this long-awaited study 
by the National Opinion Research Center 
on graduate student finances will be wel- 
comed by all who are concerned about 
the state of American graduate education. 
A summary judgment is that the study 


was soundly done, statistically, and that. 


the results add considerable detail and 
depth to our scanty existing knowledge. 
The study is based on questionnaires from 
2,842 graduate students who, in the fall 
of 1958, were candidates for graduate de- 
grees in the arts and sciences at twenty- 
five universities. Professional fields—for 
example, agriculture, education, engineer- 
ing, law, and medicine—were excluded. 
Students and institutions were carefully 
selected so as to be representative of the 
universe sampled. 

What are the major findings of the 
report? First, the median income of 
graduate students was found to be $400 
per month, on a nine-month basis. One 
gathers from their gingerly treatment that 
the authors were embarrassed by this 
finding of apparent affluence. They ap- 
pear also to take at face value—and to be 
overly impressed by—the students’ own 
assertion that they were not greatly 
worried about their financial situations. 
An abundance of statistics can sometimes 
masquerade as a substitute for an informed 
judgment. Unfortunately, the authors do 
not say how many able students are 
deterred from graduate work because the 
costs are too high. 

The proportion of students whose in- 
comes were derived from various sources 
were as follows: stipends (74 per cent), 
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part-time jobs (29 per cent), spouses’ 
employment (25 per cent), parents (22 
per cent), full-time jobs (18 per cent), 
and veterans’ “benefits (18 per cent). 
Data on expenditures are much less com- 
plete. It is no surprise to learn that 
federal funds supported 27 per -cent of 
the natural science students, 10 per .cent 
of those in the social sciences, and none 
in the humanities. While passage of the 
National Defense Education Act, since 
the study was made, has subsequently 
given some support to non-science fields, 
it is an open question whether this act 
has significantly lessened the gap between 
the two cultures. 

While the major focus of the study is 
on financial matters, many other topics 
are covered in some detail, and these in- 
clude some of the more significant find- 
ings. For example, it is stated that the 
higher the student’s income, the slower is 
his academic progress toward completion 
of his work (p. 55). Again, “the pos- 
sibility arises that for advanced natural 
science students stipend offerings have 
gone beyond the saturation point” (p. 62). 
Dr. Davis cautiously refrains from making 
any recommendations for changes in na- 
tional policy’ which seem to be implicit 
in this finding, but it is to be hoped 
that members of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee will take note. 

Many of the broad questions relating 
to national policy toward graduate educa- 
tion go unmentioned in this book, For 
example, are we producing enough people 
with the doctorate to meet the expanding 
needs of government and business and 
especially to staff college and university 
faculties? In other words, most of the 
difficult questions still remain. But for 
an excellent description and analysis of 
many aspects of the factual state of 
graduate education the public owes a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Davis and his staff 
for their very informative report. 

Joun L. CHASE 

Specialist for Graduate Education 

United States Office of Education 


Davin Matiery. High School Students 
Speak Out. (A Study of the Impact of 
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High School Experiences on Students, 
Conducted under the Auspices of the 
Committee on School and College Rela- 
tions of the Educational Records Bu- 
reaus.) Pp. xv, 165. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962. $3.75. 


At a time when adults have become 
increasingly articulate about American 
education, it is gratifying to find a similar 
expression of interest on the part of those 
who, as students, are more intimately con- 
cerned with the process. Such an expres- 
sion is to be found in High School Stu- 
dents Speak Out by David Mallery. This 
small. but provocative volume is de- 
scribed as “A Study of the Impact of 
High School Experiences on Students, 
Conducted under the Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations 
of the Education Records Bureau.” The 
genesis of the undertaking, a project re- 
quiring more than two years to complete, 
is understandable because of the long 
identification of the Educational Records 
Bureau with the high school. Specifically, 
the Bureau sought to determine what 
happens to a student during his four 
years in an American high school today 
and what impact, if any, the secondary 
school has on his life and his thinking. 

The loci of the study are eight co- 
operating high schools, not identified by 
name, drawn from the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Middle West regions. 
They are described as a denominational, 
coeducational boarding school in a coun- 
try setting, a public academic high school 
for girls in a large eastern city, the cor- 
responding public academic high school 
for boys in the same city, a public high 
school in a suburban community, a com- 
prehensive high school in a rapidly grow- 
ing industrial town, a comprehensive 
urban high school, a rural secondary 
school enrolling grades 7 through 12, 
drawn from eight surrounding communi- 
ties, and a comprehensive high school 
located in a medium sized midwestern 
city. Enrollments in these eight schools 
vary from 450 to 5000 students. 

Procedurally, the study director spent 
the first two days of a week-long visit to 
each school by meeting with regular class- 
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room groups, usually without the presence 
of the teacher, seeking to learn the 
strengths of the school, what changes had 
taken placé in the experiences of the re- 
spondents during their school identifica- 
tion and what things “mattered most” in 
their school experiences. Classroom visits 
were followed by interviews on a volun- 
tary basis with individuals or groups. 
The reporting on what was learned jis 
covered in eight categories: “The High 
School and Values,” “The Curriculum,” 
“Teachers and Teaching,” “The Crush for 
College Admission,” “The Need for Re- 
sponsibility,” “Divisive Forces in the 
School and Community,” “Values in 
Growing Up,” and “Perspectives.” 

To anyone who has ever taught on the 
high school level or who, for that matter, 
has had association with adolescents, the 
book, largely a reporting of actual con- 
versations and quoted statements, rings 
with definite authenticity. Further, it is 
characterized by a student frankness and 
honesty which are indisputable. In read- 
ing High School Students Speak Out one 
has a conviction that he has had an inti- 
mate, down-to-earth visit with a cross 
section of the nation’s 11,000,000 secondary 
school pupils. 

Whether the opinions of “several hun- 
dred high school students,” who speak out 
through its pages, are sufficiently repre- 
sentative to suggest that the lay public, 
boards of education, school administra- 
tors, and teachers have a mandate to do 
something about the concerns that are 
expressed Is open to question. The con- 
victions do, however, prompt the hope 
that similar studies will be undertaken to 
determine what is taking place in the 
nation’s 25,000 secondary schools so that 
modifications in present practices and 
current objectives may be made to 
maximize the total effectiveness of high 
school participation. Should this happen, 
the already obvious contribution of this 
excellent and significant study would be 
multiplied many times. It is so deserving. 

Herotp C. Hunt 

Charles William Eliot Professor 

of Education 
Harvard University 
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GARDINER C. Means. Pricing Power and 
the Public Interest: A Study Based on 
Steel: Pp, xxi, 359. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962. $7.50. 


Rarely, if ever, has the appearance of a 
book been timed as neatly as Pricing 
Power and the Public Interest. The steel 
episode of April 1962 was made to order! 

The analysis is rooted in two concepts 
which Professor Means introduced into 
economic theory during the past twenty- 
five years, namely, the separation of own- 
ership and control in modern big business 
and administered pricing. In Part I of 
the volume, administered pricing in the 
steel industry during and since World 
War II is reviewed and appraised in con- 
siderable detail under the general heading 
= “The Drama of Steel Prices.” The 
author concludes that “both steel labor 
and steel management appear to have 
acted responsibly and in the public inter- 
est” in the period ending in 1953 (p. 152). 
But he finds “a real issue of responsibility 
and the public interest” in the period 
from 1953 to 1959 when the combined 
Increases in wage rates in excess of pro- 
ductivity (7 points), of capital values (4 
points), and of material costs (4 points) 
would have justified an over-all increase 
of steel prices of 15 per cent (p. 153). 
But the actual increase was 36 per cent 
“or more than double the increase justi- 
fied:... with the difference going to 
widen profit margins and increase the rate 
of return on capital at a given rate of 
operation.” In the background lurked a 
new bonus system to management, 
adopted in 1951, which “put great pres- 
sure on management to increase corporate 
profits” (p. 155). Both this plan and its 
presumed results in higher profits, how- 
ever, were in accordance with traditional 
norms and wisdom. 

And this brings us to the crux of the 
matter, Classical concepts and norms do 
not fit modern corporate enterprise; in- 
stead, they have acquired the major 
characteristics of the Greek family, 
namely, collective enterprise. For such 
collective enterprises, when they are few 
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‘in number and entry is difficult, target 


pricing “would seem to be the most logical 
procedure” (p. 247). Under this pro- 
cedure, the calculus begins with an 
estimate of the profit rate and then works 
back to the prices (p. 236). 
Professor Means would promote and le- 
gitimize this form of pricing for so-called 
“collective enterprises” under special 
legislation. He accepts “the continued 
existence of big business” (p. 276) and 
holds that it is impractical to restore 
classical competition by antitrust action. 
He opposes also the public utility ap- 
proach for manufacturing industry. . “Col- 
lective enterprise” would be a new legal 
category midway between the private 
enterprise and public utility categories. 
The basic criterion for this status would 
be “the existence of unregulated pricing 
power of sufficient magnitude to affect the 
corporation with a substantial public 
interest” (p. 298). Such enterprises 
would be judged in terms of over-all eco- 
nomic performance, not merely in terms 
of the profit record: Special tax and 
other incentives would be provided to 
influence policies towards performance in 
the public interest. Along these lines the 
author believes a minimum of govern- 
mental interference would be required. 
Space does not permit a critical ap- 
praisal of this interesting proposal. The 
debates in the foreseeable future with 
respect to steel and other industries with 
high degrees of economic concentration 
will be centered upon: (1) variants of the 
type of recommendation suggested by 
Professor Means, (2) the continuation of 
the status quo, including governmental 
admonition, (3) a procompetition ap- 
proach, and (4) proposals for direct 
regulation. This reviewer’s penchant is 
towards the procompetition approach, but 
with full realization that more is involved 
than merely the normal application of 
antitrust enforcement. 
E. T. GRETHER 
Flood Professor of Economics 
University of California 


NATIONAL Bureau or Economic RE- 
SEARCH. The Rate and Direction of In- 
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Research in Family Planning 
Edited by Clyde V. Kiser 


This volume describes and evaluates the current state of research and 
examines the likelihood of future progress in family planning. It discusses 
programs investigating attitudes toward family planning, effectiveness of 
specific birth control devices and techniques, and efficiency of areawide 
education and action. Particular attention is given to the problems of the 
developing areas and the difficulties of motivating the peoples of these 
countries to learn about, accept, and practice family planning. 

700 pages. Charts, tables. $12.50 


The Production and Distribution of 
Knowledge in The United States 


By Fritz Machlup 


Investigating education, research and development, communications media, 
information machines, and information services, the author describes the 
allocation of human, fiscal, and natural resources in knowledge-production. 
The output of each field is evaluated in terms of its productivity and 
growth, and its contribution to the over-all body of knowledge. 


400 pages. $7.50 


The National Wealth of the United 
States in the Postwar Period 


By Raymond W. Goldsmith 


This report contains the only comprehensive, detailed estimates of U. S. 
national wealth and its components since World War II, showing that our 
national wealth nearly tripled between 1945 and 1958. The figures expand 
the authors 1900-1945 estimates, published in his A Study of Saving in 
the United States, Vol. HI. This present book also investigates the structure 
of our national wealth, how it has changed during the postwar period, and 
how it compares with that of other countries for which similar estimates 
exist. Published for the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

448 pages. Tables ¢ charts. $12.50 
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Man 
Takes Control 


Cultural Development 
and American Aid 


by Charles J. Erasmus. An investi- 
gation of the causes of cultural 
change, with a case study of a tech- 
nical change, with a case study of a 
technical assistance program in Mex- 
ico. ‘May well become a standard 
reference for all students of cultural 
. change.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. $6.50 


_to be published soon: 

Senator Gerald P. Nye and 
American Foreign Relations 
by Wayne S. Cole. A study which 
provides insight into the rise and 
decline of American isolationism. 

Illustrated. $5.75 
Order from your bookseller or from 


University of Minnesota Press _ 
2037 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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ventive Activity: Economic and Social 
Factors. (A Conference of the Uni- 
versities—National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research and the Com- 
mittee on Economic Growth of the Social 
Science Research Council.) Pp. x, 635. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1962. $12.50. 


The twenty-three papers contained in 
this volume were presented at a conference 
at the University of Minnesota in the 
spring of 1960. The number and diversity 
of the papers in this imposing volume 
preclude anything but the most cursory 
reference to a few of them. The illumi- 
nating comments by a roster of distin- 
guished conference participants are in 
some cases almost complete papers in 
themselves. 

Part I consists of two articles on “Prob- 
lems of Definition and - Measurement.” 
There are seven papers in Part JI on 
“Theory and Macro-Quantitative Analysis.” 
Part III, “Case Studies,” contains papers 
on the aluminum industry, the petroleum 
industry, and chemical product .and proc- 
ess innovations. Part IV deals with non- 
market factors. It includes papers on 
social institutions and organizations as 
determinants of the direction of research 
and development, on constraints on de- 
cision-making in the research and develop- 
ment process in private companies and in 
government, and on the motivations and 
research styles of inventor and nonin- 
ventor research scientists in industrial 
laboratories and of independent inventors. 

The article by A. W. Marshall and W. 
H. Meckling in Part V, “Efficiency in Re- 
search and Development,” could well have 
appeared in Part IV with only slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis. The authors state that 
development cost estimates by contractors 
for the Department of Defense have been 
quite inaccurate, although predictions of 
performance are usually as good or better 
than expected. Cost increase of 200 to 
300 per cent and extensions of develop- 
ment time by one-third to one-half are 
held to be not the exception but the rule. 
The incentive is quite strong for con- 
tractors to make optimistic estimates 
when the penalty for optimism is very 
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small. Richard R. Nelson’s study of the 
development of the transistor, while only 
one example, shows how basic research 
proceeded in a large industrial laboratory 
without a closely directed team effort in 
the sense of a group whose work is closely 
co-ordinated and planned by a team leader, 
and with a minimum of constraints on 
research scientists. Additional papers on 
determinants in decision-making are also 
included. 

The volume concludes with Part VI 
on “Welfare Economics and Inventive 
Activity.” Jesse W. Markham expresses 
concern over the fact that the govern- 
ment’s share of total research and develop- 
ment expenditures has risen from 13 per 
cent to 60 per cent in the last twenty 
years. One important consequence has 
been the substitution of the budgetary 
process for the private-profit incentive 
and the patent system as a means of gov- 
erning inventive activity. The possibility 
of misallocating resources in a system that 
is relatively lacking in competition is 
discussed in a final article by Kenneth J. 
Arrow. 

Although the authors of these papers 
and discussants are predominantly econ- 
omists and have approached their topics 
from conventional economic viewpoints, 
most of the volume should be of interest 
to all social scientists. 

Lyre SHANNON 

Professor of Sociology 

State University of Iowa 


A. E. Hotmans. United States Fiscal 
Policy, 1945-1959: Its Contribution to 
Economic Stability. Pp. xiv, 342. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
$6.40, 

This book, originally written as a doc- 
toral thesis, deals with a subject and a 
period about which a great deal has al- 
ready been written. It will, however, 
interest readers wishing a detailed chron- 
ological account and an exploration of 
the complex economic and political con- 
siderations involved in the implementa- 
tion of fiscal policy under the American 
system of government. In a sense this 
book is the story of the struggle of an 
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economically oriented policy against the 
obstacles created by the American system 
and by the lack of sophistication-—at 
least in the past—of those persons, both 


in the executive and legislative branches, | 


who ultimately determine the course of 
action. 

The author reviews the familiar institu- 
tional obstacles—the importance of state 
and local government expenditures, frag- 
mented responsibility for budget-making in 
the federal government, functional division 
between the Executive and the Congress 
—-that stand in the way of the effective 


use of fiscal policy as a contracyclical ` 


weapon. ‘The automatic stabilizers, such 
as the progressive income tax, the heavy 
corporation profits tax, and transfer pay- 
ments for unemployment, are recognized 
as of considerable importance as fiscal 
influences. But these were not adopted 
for stabilizing purposes and in any case 
are not subject to short-term policy 
variation. 

Tracing in concrete detail the various 
fiscal actions taken during the postwar 
period, the author concludes that neither 
the New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions on the one hand, nor the Republican 
administrations of 1953—1960 on the other, 
have established a very impressive record 
of awareness of the importance of fiscal 
policy for economic stability. If any 
marks for excellence were to be given, 
they might be less likely to be awarded 
to the Eisenhower administrations, during 
which there was an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with budget balance and fiscal “sound- 
ness.” A disappointing number of actions 
useful for their stabilizing effect, such as 
the 1948 tax reduction, were taken either 
in ignorance of the immediate economic 
needs or for reasons which were clearly 
other than stabilization, and their ben- 
eficial effects were therefore accidental 
from the policy point of view. Further- 
more, it is pointed out that “in the Con- 
gress the contribution to the maintenance 
of economic stability that was made by 
inaction has been as great as that made 
by affirmative action.” 

This book obviously reflects a prodigious 
amount of research. It is copiously doc- 
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umented. At times it is almost too de- 
tailed, with elaborate reference to the par- 
ticular votes of particular members of 
Congress. We are even informed (pp. 
154-155) that a delay in the passage of 
an appropriation bill was due to the de- 
sire of some members to force the resigna- 
tion of the Secretary of State by deleting 
his salary. Considering the amount of 
such detail, however, the book remains 
lively and readable. The discussion of 
fiscal policy throughout is limited largely 
to analysis of revenue and approporiation 
measures. There is little mention of debt 
management, the “third arm” of fiscal 
policy. 

| EARL C. HALD 

United Nations Economic Adviser 
to the Government of Cyprus 


MICHAEL E. Levy. Cycles in Govern- 
ment Securities, Part I: Federal Debt 
and Iis Ownership. Pp. 179. New 
York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1962. $3.00. 


This is the first part of a two-part 
study, providing a setting for “the more 
detailed analysis and supporting material 
that will be presented subsequently.” The 
whole analysis is intended to give new 
information and attention to aspects of 
the capital market “which have important 
implications for fiscal, monetary and debt- 
management policies,” 

The study finds that the concept “direct 
and guaranteed Federal debt held outside 
the Federal government” is, of the four 
concepts discussed, the most useful one 
for analysis. This total includes that 
part of the federal debt held by the 
Federal Reserve banks. There are ample 
reasons for this choice (p. 37). Three 
postwar cycles of federal debt are found. 
The timing, pattern, and amplitude of 
these are discussed, charted, and tabulated 
in a ten-page statistical study in Chapter 
Two. The years studied are 1945 to 1960, 
and the (Monthly) Original Series is the 
first table in the Statistical Appendix. 
There is an index. 

Changes in the structure and in the 
maturity distribution of total federal debt 
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are tabulated, charted, and discussed in 
another chapter. Changes in the owner- 
ship of total federal debt by major 
holders——including the Federal Reserve 
banks-~are similarly treated against a 
background of “two distinct types of 
ownership groups: trend-dominated owner- 
ship groups and cyclical ownership groups” 
(p. 67). Federal Reserve ownership is 
an example of the latter grouping. Finally, 
changes in the structure of the debt held 
by each of the ownership groups are 
studied. 

As noted above, the study comes to a 
close just before the end, in early 1961, 
of both the “March, 1951 accord” period 
and the “bills-preferably or bills-only” 
policy of the Federal Reserve. So the 
study is already historical. However, as 
Ralph A. Young and Charles A. Yager 
state, in an article appearing in the August 
1960 Quarterly Journal of Economics dis- 
cussing “bills preferably,” the monetary 
authority could about-face again as 
abruptly if a change in the economic 
milieu justified the tactic. As this re- 
view is written, the House of Representa- 
tives Banking and Currency Committee is 
holding important hearings on such mat- 
ters as debt policy, central banking policy, 
and the cost of credit. Objective studies, 
such as the one reviewed, are therefore to 
be welcomed, and in this time of un- 
certainty regarding the fiscal and, indeed, 
the whole economic situation in the United 
States, the future publication of Part 
Two, analyzing on the basis of the facts 
presented in this part, is something to 
which we should look forward. 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics 

University of Rhode Island 


Burton A. WErsBrop. Economics of 
Public Health: Measuring the Economic 
Impact of Disease. Pp. xv, 127. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1961. $5.00. 


This monograph undertakes to construct 
a model for the most efficient balance 
between money expended for the preven- 
tion of premature death or disability and 
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the net money savings to society from 
such expenditures. Professor Weisbrod 
carries his work beyond that of Dubin and 
Lotka—The Money Value of Man—and 
makes a number of contributions which 
should be of interest to the medical econ- 
omist. In order to calculate net cost of 
health losses Professor Weisbrod pro- 
jects probable future earnings of those 
deceased and subtracts that portion of the 
earnings which would be used up by the 
marginal consumption of such persons. 
He includes. a method for assigning a 
dollar value to the work of the housewife, 
a unit which he feels has been much 
neglected in previous studies. The net 
production figure so obtained is subjected 
to a 4 per cent to 10 per cent discount. 
Finally, he adds the estimated costs of 
treatment of illnesses incurred. 

Professor Weisbrod’s suggestion that his 
formula be employed in determining the 
allocation of funds to health projects is 
likely to engender a mixed response among 
professional health workers. That part 
of his concept which relates to the eco- 
nomics of prevention versus treatment has 
often been used in successful appeals for 
financial support of public health meas- 
ures. But the concept of a differential 
value on, human life, as real as it may be 
to the economist, is quite contrary to the 
ethics of the health professions—and 
properly so. Thus, being composed of a 
part of each of these concepts, his formula 
is likely to be regarded as of little practical 
value. Although, in his final few pages, 
Professor Weisbrod discusses the “non- 
monetary costs of disease” he is unable to 
relate them effectively to his model. The 
utter necessity of pursuing this further 
can be documented from his own material, 
which provides no economic justification 
whatsoever for public health efforts in 
behalf of persons over 65 or 70 years of 
age who have ceased to have any further 
production potential and whose further 
survival ‘can only be an expense to the 
economy. 

To the reader who is familiar with the 
health sciences the book presents a series 
of small inaccuracies, or misleading state- 
ments, -which, while disturbing, fortu- 
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nately do not seriously affect the orderly 
development of Professor Weisbrod’s 
thesis. For example, he refers to malaria 
as a disease of “generally small incidence 
of death,” a highly inaccurate statement, 
but he then uses his observation about 
disability from malaria logically. Also, he 
refers in two places to race differentials 
in the incidence of disease as though race 
per se were commonly directly involved— 
a viewpoint supported by extremely sparse 
evidence. ‘These and other similar errors 
are small, but they suggest that this work, 
which is a revision of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, was done at a time when he 
was isolated from much effective contact 
with the health field. In some of his more 
recent work this, happily, is no longer the 
case because the health field needs the 
skillful interest of good economists. 

The book is difficult reading for the 
uninitiated, and this detracts somewhat 
from its general utility in a multidis- 
ciplinary field. But even so a study of this 
kind is bound to be provocative, and to 
elicit a good deal of discussion. Despite 
the criticisms offered, the reviewer has 
found it informative and worth study. It 
deserves a place as a reference work and 
should also provide most useful seminar 
material. į 

EDWARD S. ROGERS 

Professor of Public Health 

and Medical Administration 

School of Public Health 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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versy pertaining to urban growth and de- 
velopment, 


Urban Economy 

Commercial Development Trends 
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Problems of Traffic and Transit 
Political and Financial Problems 
Urban Social Issues 

Urban Design 

Land Use Controls 


These conflicting views, set side by side, 
point out the inadequacies of single ap- 
proaches . . . show the gaps in fact and 
action which remain te be filled. 


To get an improved perspective of the urban 
scene , . . to see the issues clearly . . . to 
recognize the opposing viewpoint, send for 
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More than a million shareholders, 

: men and women, young and old, have 
invested in the efforts and produc- 
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Every one of them has a stake in 
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stake is in its people. 
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